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In this issue 


EDWARD L. FERMAN 


When we purchase a story for publication, we assign it a manu- 
script number. In June 1946, contracts were mailed out for six 
stories that founding editors Anthony Boucher and J. Francis Mc- 
Comas wanted for the first issue of "a new fantasy magazine (as yet 
unnamed)."* Stuart Palmer was the first to return his signed con- 
tract (for a story called "Seek and Ye Shall Find," retitled as "A 
Bride for the Devil"). A check for $100.00 was mailed to Mr. 
Palmer on June 24, and his story received mss. number 1. 

I have in front of me our most current manuscript checklist 
(dated May 23, 1979), and it shows that the last story we purchased 
was a piece from Robert F. Young titled "Invitation to the Waltz." 
Its manuscript number is 3991. 

It was clear to me, when I came up with the idea for this retro- 
spective issue, that choosing less than two dozen "best" works out 
of close to 4,000 was going to be a painful process and that I had 
better get some other heads in on this particular editorial decision. 

I decided to conduct an informal poll, and in the summer of 
1978 sent letters out to 30 long-time contributors and our 300 
lifetime subscribers explaining the idea for the issue and asking 
them to submit a list of a dozen or so stories that they would want 
to see included. Almost 100% of the writers and about 30% of the 
lifetime subscribers responded. 

The results enabled me to assemble a preliminary table of con- 
tents rather easily. The problem was that 320 pages was my limit, 
and the preliminary contents totaled more than 600 pages, even 
after arbitrarily excluding many fine stories of novella length. The 
final selection was mine alone, of course, and I accept full blame for 
the absence of your favorite writer or story. Believe me, the task of 
elimination was an onerous one, and I wish I could have included 
some wonderful stories by Leiber and Bloch and Anderson and 
Farmer and Vance and Bradbury, to say nothing of the treasures 

'The first issue was not published until Fall 1949. The original title was The 
Magazine of Fantasy. "And Science Fiction" was added with the second issue. 
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The Universe of the Imagination 



EYES 

OFANBER 

AND OTHER STORIES 
By Joan D. Vinge 

Winner of the Prestigious Hugo Award 

With an Introduction by Ben Bova 

From the inner world of the mind to the far reaches of the universe, encounters 
with the alien within and without.. . 

Here is a superb collection of six sparkling science fiction stories ty one of the 
finest new writers in the field. EYES OF AMBER, the exciting title story, won 
the prestigious Hugo Award. 

O SIGNET SF/$1. 95 



from lesser-known writers. 

I promised the respondents to my editorial poll a brief report on 
the results; 

1. Story receiving the most votes: Richard Matheson's "Born of 
Man and Woman," with Heinlein's "All You Zombies" a dis- 
tant second. 

2. Author receiving the most votes; Alfred Bester, with 
Theodore Sturgeon also a distant second. 

3. Respondent (writer) whose list most closely reflected the 
final contents: The nod here goes to Damon Knight, with 
Robert Silverberg, Terry Carr and Avram Davidson all very 
close seconds. All experienced editors, you'll notice. 

The results of the poll certainly influenced me, but I did not 
rigidly adhere to them. For example, Avram Davidson's "The 
Golem" received many votes, but Avram preferred "Selectra Six- 
Ten" and I agreed with him. I also tended to look with somewhat 
more favor on shorter stories and stories from older issues. The 
fling with editorial democracy was interesting and useful, but in the 
final analysis, I still had to be Editor and distill a long, if distin- 
guished, list into a magazine table of contents. 

And so we are left with nineteen stories — ranging in time from 
Knight's "Not With A Bang" and Reg Bretnor's "Gnurrs" (Winter- 
Spring, 1950) to Harlan Ellison's "Jeffty" (July 1977) — which along 
with Gahan Wilson's cartoons, several poems and a Feghoot, repre- 
sent our thirty years of publishing. You will also find our regular 
departments: Algis Budrys on Books, Isaac Asimov on Science, 
Baird Searles on Films; this is a magazine, not a book, and we'll be 
back again next month and the month after that and so on, for an- 
other thirty years at least, we hope. 

I would like to dedicate this issue to my predecessors as editor, 
Robert Mills and Avram Davidson and to the memories of the 
founding editors and publisher: Anthony Boucher, J. Francis Mc- 
Comas and Joseph W. Ferman. 
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Tuuo Terrific 
6F Itl06 
from Dell 




"Fondly Fahrenheit," first published in the August 1954 issue, is an 
SFWA Hall of Fame story. Its author, formerly F&SF's book reviewer, 
broke into the sf field in 1939 with a story called "The Broken Axiom" 
and has been contributing distinguished short fiction and novels ever 
since. His best known books are THE DEMOLISHED MAN and THE 
STARS MY DESTINA TION. 


Fondly Fahrenheit 

BY 

H ALFRED BESTER 

e doesn't know which of us I wrist like a green-eyed watch. The 


am these days, but they know one 
truth. You must own nothing but 
yourself. You must make your own 
life, live your own life and die your 
own death ... or else you will die an- 
other's. 

The rice fields on Paragon III stretch 
for hundreds of miles like checker- 
board tundras, a blue and brown mo- 
saic under a burning sky of orange. In 
the evening, clouds whip like smoke, 
and the paddies rustle and murmur. 

A long line of men marched across 
the paddies the evening we escaped 
from Paragon III. They were silent, 
armed, intent; a long rank of silhouet- 
ted statues looming against the smok- 
ing sky. Each man carried a gun. Each 
man wore a walkie-talkie belt pack, 
the speaker button in his ear, the mi- 
crophone bug clipped to his throat, the 
glowing view-screen strapped to his 

Copyright © 1954 hy Fantasy House, 


multitude of screens showed nothing 
but a multitude of individual paths 
through the paddies. The annunciators 
uttered no sound but the rustle and 
splash of steps. The men spoke infre- 
quently, in heavy grunts, all speaking 
to all. 

"Nothing here." 

"Where's here?" 

"Jenson's fields." 

"You're drifting too far west." 

"Close in the line there." 

"Anybody covered the Crimson 
paddy?" 

"Yeah. Nothing." 

"She couldn't have walked this 
far." 

"Could have been carried." 

"Think she's alive?" 

"Why should she be dead?" 

The slow refrain swept up and 
down the long line of beaters advanc- 

Inc. By permission of the author. 
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ing toward the smoky sunset. The line 
of beaters wavered like a writhing 
snake, but never ceased its remorseless 
advance. One hundred men spaced fif- 
ty feet apart. Five thousand feet of om- 
inous search. One mile of angry deter- 
mination stretching from east to west 
across a compass of heat. Evening fell. 
Each man lit his search lamp. The 
writhing snake was transformed into a 
necklace of wavering diamonds. 

"Clear here. Nothing." 

"Nothing here." 

"Nothing." 

"What about the Alien paddies?" 

"Covering them now." 

"Think we missed her?" 

"Maybe." 

"We'll beat back and check." 

'This'll be an all-night job." 

"Allen paddies clear." 

"God damni We've got to find 
her!" 

"We'll find her." 

"Here she is. Sector seven. Tune 
in." 

The line stopped. The diamonds 
froze in the heat. There was silence. 
Each man gazed into the glowing green 
screen on his wrist, tuning to sector 
seven. All tuned to one. All showed a 
small nude figure awash in the muddy 
water of a paddy. Alongside the figure 
an owner's stake of bronze read: VAN- 
DALEUR. The ends of the line converged 
toward the Vandaleur field. The neck- 
lace turned into a cluster of stars. One 
hundred men gathered around a small 
nude body, a child dead in a rice pad- 


dy, There was no water in her mouth. 
There were fingermarks on her throat. 
Her innocent face was battered. Her 
body was tom. Clotted blood on her 
skin was crusted and hard. 

"Dead three-four hours at least." 

"Her mouth is dry." 

"She wasn't drowned. Beaten to 
death." 

In the dark evening heat the men 
swore softly. They picked up the 
body. One stopped the others and 
pointed to the child's fingernails. She 
had fought her murder. Under the nails 
were particles of flesh and bright drops 
of scarlet blood, still liquid, still unco- 
agulated. 

"That blood ought to be clotted 
too." 

"Funny." 

"Not so funny. What kind of blood 
don't clot?" 

"Android." 

"Looks like she was killed by one." 

"Vandaleur owns an android." 

"She couldn't be killed by an an- 
droid." 

"That's android blood under her 
nails." 

"The police better check." 

"The police'll prove I'm right." 

"But androids can't kill." 

"That's android blood, ain't it?" 

"Androids can't kill. They're made 
that way." 

"Looks like one android was. made 
wrong." 

"Jesus!" 

And the thermometer that day reg- 
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istered 92.9° gloriously Fahrenheit. 

. So there we were aboard the Para- 
gon Queen enroute for Megaster V, 
James Vandaleur and his android. 
James Vandaleur counted his money 
and wept. In the second-class cabin 
with him was his android, a magnifi- 
cent synthetic creature with classic fea- 
tures and wide blue eyes. Raised on its 
forehead in a cameo of flesh were the 
letters MA, indicating that this was 
one of the rare multiple aptitude an- 
droids, worth $57,000 on the current 
exchange. There we were, weeping and 
counting and calmly watching. 

"Twelve, fourteen, sixteen. Sixteen 
hundred dollars," Vandaleur wept. 
"That's all. Sixteen hundred dollars. 
My house was worth ten thousand. 
The land was worth five. There was 
furniture, cars, my paintings, etchings, 
my plane, my— And nothing to show 
for everything but sixteen hundred dol- 
lars. Christ!" 

I leaped up from the table and turn- 
ed on the android. I pulled a strap from 
one of the leather bags and beat the an- 
droid. It didn't move. 

"I must remind you," the android 
said, "that I am worth fifty-seven thou- 
sand dollars on the current exchange. I 
must warn you that you are endanger- 
ing valuable property." 

"You damned crazy machine," 
Vandaleur shouted. 

"1 am not a machine," the android 
answered. "The robot is a machine. 
The android is a chemical creation of 
synthetic tissue." 


"What got into you?" Vandaleur 
cried. "Why did you do it? Damn 
you!" He beat the android savagely. 

"I must remind you that I cannot be 
punished," I said. "The pleasure-pain 
syndrome is not incorporated in the 
android synthesis." 

"Then why did you kill her?" Van- 
daleur shouted. "If it wasn't for kicks, 
why did you — " 

"I must remind you," the android 
said, "that the second-class cabins in 
these ships are not soundproofed." 

Vandaleur dropped the strap and 
stood panting, staring at the creature 
he owned. 

"Why did you do it? Why did you 
kill her?" 1 asked. 

"I don't know," I answered. 

"First it was malicious mischief. 
Small things. Petty destruction. I 
should have known there was some- 
thing wrong with you then. Androids 
can't destroy. They can't harm. They 

"There is no pleasure-pain syn- 
drome incorporated in the android 
synthesis." 

"Then it got to arson. Then serious 
destruction. Then assault ... that engi- 
neer on Rigel. Each time worse. Each 
time we had to get out faster. Now it's 
murder. Christ! What's the matter with 
you? What's happened?" 

"There are no self-check relays in- 
corporated in the android brain." 

"Each time we had to get out, it was 
a step downhill. Look at me. In a sec- 
ond-class cabin. Me. James Paleo- 
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logue Vandaleur. There was a time 
when my father was the wealthiest — 
Now, sixteen hundred dollars in the 
world. That's all I've got. And you. 
Christ damn you!" 

Vandaleur raised the strap to beat 
the android again, then dropped it and 
collapsed on a berth, sobbing. At last 
he pulled himself together. 

"Instructions," he said. 

The multiple aptitude android re- 
sponded at once. It arose and awaited 
orders. 

"My name is now Valentine. James 
Valentine. I stopped off on Paragon III 
for only one day to transfer to this ship 
for Megaster V. My occupation: Agent 
for one privately owned MA android 
which is for hire. Purpose of visit: To 
settle on Megaster V. Fix the papers." 

The android removed Vandaleur's 
passport and papers from a bag, got 
pen and ink and sat down at the table. 
With an accurate, flawless hand — an 
accomplished hand that could draw, 
write, paint, carve, engrave, etch, pho- 
tograph, design, create and build — it 
meticulously forged new credentials 
for Vandaleur. Its owner watched me 
miserably. 

"Create and build," I muttered. 
"And now destroy. Oh, God! What 
am I going to do? Christ! If I could on- 
ly get rid of you. If I didn't have to live 
off you. God! If only I'd inherited 
some guts instead of you." 

Dallas Brady was Megaster's lead- 
ing jewelry designer. She was short, 


stocky, amoral and a nymphomaniac. 
She hired Vandaleur's multiple apti- 
tude android and put me to work in 
her shop. She seduced Vandaleur. In 
her bed one night, she asked abruptly; 
"Your name's Vandaleur, isn't it?" 

"Yes," I murmured. Then: "No! 
No! It's Valentine. James Valentine." 

"What happened on, Paragon?" 
Dallas Brady asked. "I thought an- 
droids couldn't kill or destroy proper- 
ty. Prime Directives and Inhibitions set 
up for them when they're synthesized. 
Every company guarantees they can't." 

"Valentine!" Vandaleur insisted. 

"Oh, come off it," Dallas Brady 
said. "I've known for a week. I haven't 
hollered copper, have I?" 

"The name is Valentine." 

"You want to prove it? You want I 
should call the cops?" Dallas reached 
out and picked up the phone. 

"For God's sake, Dallas!" Vanda- 
leur leaped up and struggled to take the 
phone from her. She fended him off, 
laughing at him, until he collapsed and 
wept in shame and helplessness. 

"How did you find out?" he asked 
at last. 

"The papers are full of it. And Val- 
entine was a little too close to Vanda- 
leur. That wasn't smart, was it?" 

"I guess not. I'm not very smart." 

"Your android's got quite a record, 
hasn't it? Assault. Arson. Destruction. 
What happened on Paragon?" 

"It kidnaped a child. Took her out 
into the rice fields and murdered her." 

"Raped her?" 
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"I don't know." 

"They're going to catch up with 
you." 

"Don't I know it? Christ! We've 
been running for two years now. Sev- 
en planets in two years. I must have 
abandoned fifty thousand dollars 
worth of property in two years." 

"You better find out what's wrong 
with it." 

"How can I? Can I walk into a re- 
pair clinic and ask for an overhaul? 
What am 1 going to say? 'My android's 
just turned killer. Fix it.' They'd call 
the police right off." 1 began to shake. 
"They'd have that android dismantled 
inside one day. I'd probably be booked 
as accessory to murder." 

"Why didn't you have it repaired 
before it got to murder?" 

"1 couldn't take the chance," Van- 
daleur explained angrily. "If they start- 
ed fooling around with lobotomies and 
body chemistry and endocrine surgery, 
they might have destroyed its apti- 
tudes. What would I have left to hire 
out? How would 1 live?" 

"You could work yourself. People 
do." 

"Work at what? You know I'm 
good for nothing. How could I com- 
pete with specialist androids and ro- 
bots? Who can, unless he's got a terrif- 
ic talent for a particular job?" 

"Yeah. That's true." 

"I lived off my old man all my life. 
Damn him! He had to go bust just be- 
fore he died. Left me the android and 
that's all. The only way I can get along 


is living off what it earns." 

"You better sell it before the cops 
catch up with you. You can live off fif- 
ty grand. Invest it." 

"At 3 per cent? Fifteen hundred a 
year? When the android returns 15 per 
cent on its value? Eight thousand a 
year. That’s what it earns. No, Dallas. 
I've got to go along with it." 

"What are you going to do about 
its violence kick?" 

"I can't do anything ... except 
watch it and pray. What are you going 
to do about it?" 

"Nothing. It's none of my business. 
Only one thing ... I ought to get some- 
thing for keeping my mouth shut." 

"What?" 

"The android works for me for 
free. Let somebody else pay you, but I 
get it for free." 

fl 

■JBhe multiple aptitude android 
worked. Vandaleur collected its fees. 
His expenses were taken care of. His 
savings began to mount. As the warm 
spring of Megaster V turned to hot 
summer, I began investigating farms 
and properties. It would be possible, 
within a year or two, for us to settle 
down permanently, provided Dallas 
Brady's demands did not become rapa- 
cious. 

On the first hot day of summer, the 
android began singing in Dallas 
Brady's workshop. It hovered over the 
electric furnace which, along with the 
weather, was broiling the shop, and 
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sang an ancient tune that had been 
popular half a century before. 

Oh, it's no feat to beat the heat. 
All reet! All reet! 

So jeet your seat 
Be fleet be fleet 
Cool and discreet 
Honey... 

It sang in a strange, halting voice, 
and its accomplished fingers- were 
clasped behind its back, writhing in a 
strange rumba all their own. Dallas 
Brady was surprised. 

"You happy or something?" she 
asked. 

"I must remind you that the pleas- 
ure-pain syndrome is not incorporated 
in the android synthesis," 1 answered. 
"All reet! All reet! Be fleet be fleet, 
cool and discreet, honey..." 

Its fingers stopped their writhing 
and picked up a heavy pair of iron 
tongs. The android poked them into 
the glowing heart of the furnace, lean- 
ing far forward to peer into the lovely 
heat. 

"Be careful, you damned fool!" 
Dallas Brady exclaimed. "You want to 
fall in?" 

"I must remind you that I am worth 
fifty-seven thousand dollars on the 
current exchange," I said. "It is forbid- 
den to endanger valuable property. All 
reet! All reet! Honey..." 

It withdrew a crucible of glowing 
gold from the electric furnace, turned, 
capered hideously, sang crazily, and 
splashed a sluggish gobbet of molten 
gold over Dallas Brady's head. She 


screamed and collapsed, her hair and 
clothes flaming, her skin crackling. 
The android poured again while it ca- 
pered and sang. 

"Be fleet be fleet, cool and discreet, 
honey..." It sang and slowly poured 
and poured the molten gold. Then I 
left the workshop and rejoined James 
Vandaleur in his hotel suite. The an- 
droid's charred clothes and squirming 
fingers warned its owner that some- 
thing was very much wrong. 

Vandaleur rushed to Dallas Brady's 
workshop, stared once, vomited and 
fled. I had enough time to pack one 
bag tmd raise nine hundred dollars on 
portable assets. He took a third class 
cabin on the Megaster Queen which 
left that morning for Lyra Alpha. He 
took me with him. He wept and count- 
ed his money and I beat the android 
again. 

And the thermometer in Dallas 
Brady's workshop registered 98.1° 
beautifully Fahrenheit. 

On Lyra Alpha we holed up in a 
small hotel near the university. There, 
Vandaleur carefully bruised my fore- 
head until the letters MA were obliter- 
ated by the swelling and the discolora- 
tion. The letters would reappear again, 
but not for several months, and in the 
meantime Vandaleur hoped the hue 
and cry for an MA android would be 
forgotten. The android was hired out 
as a common laborer in the university 
power plant. Vandaleur, as James Ven- 
ice, eked out life on the android's small 
earnings. 
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I wasn't too unhappy. Most of the 
other residents in the hotel were uni- 
versity students, equally hard up, but 
delightfully young and enthusiastic. 
There was one charming girl with 
sharp eyes and a quick mind. Her 
name was Wanda, and she and her 
beau, Jed Stark, took a tremendous in- 
terest in the killing android which was 
being mentioned in every paper in the 
galaxy. 

"We've been studying the case," 
she and Jed said at one of the casual 
student parties which happened to be 
held this night in Vandaleur's room. 
"We think we know what's causing it. 
We're going to do a paper." They were 
in a high state of excitement. 

"Causing what? Somebody wanted 
to know. 

"The android rampage." 

"Obviously out of adjustment, isn't 
it? Body chemistry gone haywire. 
Maybe a kind of synthetic cancer, 
yes?" 

"No." Wanda gave Jed a look of 
suppressed triumph. 

"Well, what is it?" 

"Something specific." 

"What?" 

"That would be telling." 

"Oh, come on." 

"Nothing doing." 

"Won't you tell us?" I asked intent- 
ly. "I ... We're very much interested in 
what could go wrong with an 
android." 

"No, Mr. Venice," Wanda said. 
"It's a unique idea and we've got to 


protect it. One thesis like this and we'll 
be set up for life. We can't take the 
chance of somebody stealing it." 

"Can't you give us a hint?" 

"No. Not a hint. Don't say a word, 
Jed. But I'll tell you this much, Mr. 
Venice. I'd hate to be the man who 
owns that android." 

"You mean the police?" I asked. 

"I mean projection, Mr. Venice. 
Projection! That's the danger ... and I 
won't say any more. I've said too much 
as is." 

I heard steps outside, and a hoarse 
voice singing softly: "Be fleet be fleet 
cool and discreet, honey...." My an- 
droid entered the room, home from its 
tour of duty at the university power 
plant. It was not introduced. I motion- 
ed to it and I immediately responded to 
the command and went to the beer keg 
and took over Vandaleur's job of serv- 
ing the guests. Its accomplished fingers 
writhed in a private rumba of their 
own. Gradually they stopped their 
squirming, and the strange humming 
ended. 

Androids were not unusual at the 
university. The wealthier students 
owned them along with cars and 
planes. Vandaleur's android provoked 
no comment, but young Wanda was 
sharp-eyed and quick-witted. She 
noted my bruised forehead and she 
was intent on the history-making thesis 
she and Jed Stark were going to write. 
After the party broke up, she consult- 
ed with Jed walking upstairs to her 
room. 
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"Jed, why'd that android have a 
bruised forehead?" 

"Probably hurt itself, Wanda. It's 
working in the power plant. They fling 
a lot of heavy stuff around." 

"That all?" 

"What else?" 

"It could be a convenient bruise." 

"Convenient for what?" 

"Hiding what's stamped on its fore- 
head." 

"No point to that, Wanda. You 
don't have to see marks on a forehead 
to recognize an android. You don't 
have to see a trademark on a car to 
know it's a car." 

"I don't mean it's trying to pass as a 
human. 1 mean it's trying to pass as a 
lower grade android." 

"Why?" 

"Suppose it had MA on its fore- 
head." 

"Multiple aptitude? Then why in 
hell would Venice waste it stoking fur- 
naces if it could earn more — Oh. Oh! 
You mean it's—?" 

Wanda nodded. 

"Jesus!" Stark pursed his lips. 
'What do we do? Call the police?" 

"No. We don't know if it's an MA 
for a fact. If it turns out to be an MA 
and the killing android, our paper 
comes first anyway. This is our big 
chance, Jed. If it's that android we can 
run a series of controlled tests and — " 

"How do we find out for sure?" 

"Easy. Infrared film. That'll show 
what's under the bruise. Borrow a 
camera. Buy some film. W'e'll sneak 


down to the power plant tomorrow af- 
ternoon and take some pictures. Then 
we'll know." 

They stole down into the university 
power plant the following afternoon. It 
was a vast cellar, deep under the earth. 
It was dark, shadowy, luminous with 
burning light from the furnace doors. 
Above the roar of the fires they could 
hear a strange voice shouting and 
chanting in the echoing vault: "All 
reet! All reet! So jeet your seat. Be fleet 
be fleet, cool and discreet, honey...." 
And they could see a capering figure 
dancing a lunatic rumba in time to the 
music it shouted. The legs twisted. The 
arms waved. The fingers writhed. 

Jed Stark raised the camera and 
began shooting his spool of infrared 
film, aiming the camera sights at that 
bobbing head. Then Wanda shrieked, 
for I saw them and came charging 
down on them, brandishing a polished 
steel shovel. It smashed the camera. It 
felled the girl and then the boy. Jed 
fought me for a desperate hissing mo- 
ment before he was bludgeoned into 
helplessness. Then the android dragged 
them to the furnace and fed them to 
the flames, slowly, hideously. It caper- 
ed and sang. Then it returned to my 
hotel. 

The thermometer in the power 
plant registered 100.9° murderously 
Fahrenheit. All reet! All reet! 


w 


l e bought steerage on the Lyra 
Queen and Vandaleur and the android 
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did odd jobs for their meals. During 
the night watches, Vandaleur would sit 
alone in the steerage head with a card- 
board portfolio on his lap, puzzling 
over its contents. That portfolio was 
all he had managed to bring with him 
from Lyra Alpha. He had stolen it 
from Wanda's room. It was labeled AN- 
DROID. It contained the secret of my 
sickness. 

And it contained nothing but news- 
papers. Scores of newspapers from all 
over the galaxy, printed, microfilmed, 
engraved, etched, offset, photostated 
... Rigel Star-Banner ... Paragon Pica- 
yune ... Megaster Times-Leader ... La- 
lande Herald . . . Lacaille Journal ... In- 
di Intelligencer ... Eridani Telegram- 
News. All reet! All reet! 

Nothing but newspapers. Each pap- 
er contained an account of one crime in 
the android's ghastly career. Each 
paper also contained news, domestic 
and foreign, sports, society, weather, 
shipping news, stock exchange quota- 
tions, human interest stories, features, 
contests, puzzles. Somewhere in that 
mass of uncollated facts was the secret 
Wanda and Jed Start had discovered. 
Vandaleur pored over the papers help- 
lessly. It was beyond him. So jeet your 
seat! 

"I'll sell you," 1 told the android. 
"Damn you. When we land on Terra, 
I'll sell you. I'll settle for 3 per cent on 
whatever you're worth." 

"I am worth fifty-seven thousand 
dollars on the current exchange," I told 
him. 


"If I can't sell you. I'll turn you in to 
the police," I said. 

"I am valuable property," 1 answer- 
ed. "It is forbidden to endanger valua- 
ble property. You won't have me de- 
stroyed." 

"Christ damn you!" Vandaleur 
cried. "What? Are you arrogant? Do 
you know you can trust me to protect 
you? Is that the secret?" 

The multiple aptitude android re- 
garded him with calm accomplished 
eyes. "Sometimes," it said, "it is a good 
thing to be property." 

It was 3 below zero when the Lyra 
Queen dropped at Croydon Field. A 
mixture of ice and snow swept across 
the field, fizzing and exploding into 
steam under the Queen's tail jets. The 
passengers trotted numbly across the 
blackened concrete to customs inspec- 
tion, and thence to the airport bus that 
was to take them to London. Vanda- 
leur and the android were broke. They 
walked. 

By midnight they reached Piccadil- 
ly Circus. The December ice storm had 
not slackened and the statue of Eros 
was encrusted with ice. They turned 
right, walked down to Trafalgar 
Square and then along the Strand 
toward Soho, shaking with cold and 
wet. Just above Fleet Street, Vandaleur 
saw a solitary figure coming from the 
direction of St. Paul's. He drew the an- 
droid into an alley. 

"We've got to have money," he 
whispered. He pointed at the ap- 
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preaching figure. “He has money. 
Take it from him." 

"The order cannot be obeyed," the 
android said. 

"Take it from him," Vandaleur re- 
peated. "By force. Do you understand? 
We're desperate." 

"It is contrary to my prime direc- 
tive," I said. "I cannot endanger life or 
property. The order cannot be 
obeyed." 

"For God's sake!" Vandaleur burst 
out. "You've attacked, destroyed, 
murdered. Don't gibber about prime 
directives. You haven't any left. Get 
his money. Kill him if you have to. I 
tell you, we're desperate!" 

"It is contrary to my prime direc- 
tive," the android repeated. "The order 
cannot be obeyed." 

I thrust the android back and 
leaped out at the stranger. He was tall, 
austere, competent. He had an air of 
hope curdled by cynicism. He carried a 
cane. I saw he was blind. 

"Yes?" he said. "I hear you near 
me. What is it?" 

"Sir...." Vandaleur hesitated. "I'm 
desperate." 

"We are all desperate," the stranger 
replied. "Quietly desperate." 

"Sir ... I've got to have some 
money." 

"Are you begging or stealing?" The 
sightless eyes passed over Vandaleur 
and the android. 

"I'm prepared for either." 

"Ah. So are we all. It is the history 
of our race." The stranger motioned 


over his shoulder. "I have been begging 
at St. Paul's, my friend. What I desire 
cannot be stolen. What is it you desire 
that you are lucky enough to be able to 
steal?" 

"Money," Vandaleur said. 

"Money for what? Come, my 
friend, let us exchange confidences. I 
will tell you why I beg, if you will tell 
me why you steal. My name is Blen- 
heim." 

"My name is ... Vole." 

"I was not begging for sight at St. 
Paul's, Mr. Vole. I was begging for a 
number." 

"A number." 

"Ah yes. Numbers rational, num- 
bers irrational. Numbers imaginary. 
Positive integers. Negative integers. 
Fractions, positive and negative. Eh? 
You have never heard of Blenheim's 
immortal treatise on Twenty Zeros, or 
The Differences in Absence of Quan- 
tity?" Blenheim smiled bitterly. "I am 
the wizzard of the Theory of Number, 
Mr. Vole, and I have exhausted the 
charm of number for myself. After fif- 
ty years of wizardry, senility ap- 
proaches and the appetite vanishes. I 
have been praying in St. Paul's for in- 
spiration. Dear God, I prayed, if You 
exist, send me a number." 

Vandaleur slowly lifted the card- 
board portfolio and touched 
Blenheim's hand with it. "In here," he 
said, "is a number. A hidden number. 
A secret number. The number of a 
crime. Shall we exchange, Mr. Blen- 
heim? Shelter for a number?" 
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"Neither begging nor stealing, eh?" 
Blenheim said. "But a bargain. So all 
life reduces itself to the banal." The 
sightless eyes again passed over Vanda- 
leur and the android. "Perhaps the All- 
Mighty is not God but a merchant. 
Come home with me." 

On the top floor of Blenheim's 
house we shared a room — two beds, 
two closets, two washstands, one bath- 
room. Vandaleur bruised my forehead 
again and sent me out to find work, 
and while the android worked, I con- 
sulted with Blenheim and read him the 
papers from the portfolio, one by one. 
All reet! All reet! 

Vandaleur told him so much and 
no more. He was a student, I said, at- 
tempting a thesis on the murdering an- 
droid. In these papers which he had 
collected were the facts that would ex- 
plain the crimes of which Blenheim had 
heard nothing. There must be a correl- 
ation, a number, a statistic, something 
which would account for my derange- 
ment, I explained, and Blenheim was 
piqued by the mystery, the detective 
story, the human interest of number. 

We examined the papers. As I read 
them aloud, he listed them and their 
contents in his blind, meticulous writ- 
ing. And then I read his, notes to him. 
He listed the papers bv type, by type 
face, by fact, by fancy, by article, 
spelling, words, theme, advertising, 
pictures, subject, politics, prejudices. 
1 le analyzed. He studied. He meditat- 
ed. And we lived together in that top 


floor, always a little cold, always a lit- 
tle terrified, always a little closer ... 
brought together by our fear of it, our 
hatred between us. Like a wedge 
driven into a living tree and splitting 
the trunk, only to be forever incorpor- 
ated into the scar tissue, we grew to- 
gether. Vandaleur and the android. Be 
fleet be fleet! 

And one afternoon Blenheim called 
Valdaleur into his study and displayed 
his notes. "I think I've found it," he 
said, "but I can't understand it." 

Vandaleur's heart leaped. 

"Here are the correlations," Blen- 
heim continued. "In fifty papers there 
are accounts of the criminal android. 
What is there, outside the depreda- 
tions, that is also in fifty papers?" 

"I don't know, Mr. Blenheim." 

"It was a rhetorical question. Here 
is the answer. The weather." 

"What?" 

"The weather." Blenheim nodded. 
"Each crime was committed on a day 
when the temperature was above 90 
degrees Fahrenheit." 

"But that's impossible," Vandaleur 
exclaimed. "It was cool on Lyra Alpha." 

"We have no record of any crime 
committed on Lyra Alpha. There is no 
paper." 

"No. That's right. I—" Vandaleur 
was confused. Suddenly he exclaimed. 
"No. You're right. The furnace room. 
It was hot there. Hot! Of course. My 
God, yes! That's the answer. Dallas 
Brady's electric furnace ... The rice 
deltas on Paragon. So jeet your seat. 
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Yes. But why? Why? My God, why?" 

I came into the house at that mo- 
ment, and passing the study, saw Van- 
daleur and Blenheim. I entered, await- 
ing commands, my multiple aptitudes 
devoted to service. 

"That's the android, eh?" Blenheim 
said after a long moment. 

"Yes," Vandaleur answered, still 
confused by the discovery. "And that 
explains why it refused to attack you 
that night on the Strand. It wasn't hot 
enough to break the prime directive. 
Only in the heat.... The heat, all reet!" 
He looked at the android. A lunatic 
command passed from man to an- 
droid. I refused. It is forbidden to en- 
danger life. Vandaleur gestured fur- 
iously, then seized Blenheim's shoul- 
ders and yanked him back out of his 
desk chair to the floor. Blenheim 
shouted once. Vandaleur leaped on him 
like a tiger, pinning him to the floor 
and sealing his mouth with one hand. 

"Find a weapon," he called to the 
android. 

"It is forbidden to endanger life." 

"This is a fight for self-preserva- 
tion. Bring me a weapon 1" He held the 
squirming mathematician with all his 
weight. I went at once to a cupboard 
where I knew a revolver was kept. I 
checked it. It was loaded with five cart- 
ridges. I handed it to Vandaleur. 1 took 
it, rammed the barrel against 
Blenheim's head and pulled the trigger. 
He shuddered once. 

We had three hours before the cook 
returned from her day off. We looted 


the house. We took Blenheim's money 
and jewels. We packed a bag with 
clothes. We took Blenheim's notes, de- 
stroyed the newspapers; and we left, 
carefully locking the door behind us. 
In Blenheim's study we left a pile of 
crumpled papers under a half inch of 
burning candle. And we soaked the rug 
around it with kerosene. No, I did all 
that. The android refused. I am forbid- 
den to endanger life or. property. 

All reet! 

They took the tubes to Leicester 
Square, changed trains and rode to the 
British Museum. There they got off 
and went to a small Georgian house 
just off Russell Square. A shingle in the 
window read: NAN WEBB, PSYCHOMET- 
RIC CONSULTANT. Vandaleur had made 
a note of the address some weeks 
earlier. They went into the house. The 
android waited in the foyer with the 
bag. Vandaleur entered Nan Webb's 
office. 

She was a tall woman with gray 
shingled hair, very fine English com- 
plexion and very bad English legs. Her 
features were blunt, her expression 
acute. She nodded to Vandaleur, fin- 
ished a letter, sealed it and looked up. 

"My name," 1 said, "is Vanderbilt. 
James Vanderbilt." 

"Quite.'' 

"I’m an exchange student at Lon- 
don University. , 

"Quite." 

"I've been researching on the killing 
android, aind I think I've discovered 
something very interesting. I'd like 
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your advice on it. What is your fee?" 

"What is your college at the uni- 
versity?" 

"Why?" 

"There is a discount for students." 

"M«ton College." 

- .'Th^ will he two^imds, please." 

Vandakur placed two pounds on 
the desk and added to the fee Blen- 
heim's notes. "There is a correlation," 
he said, "between the crimes of the an- 
droid and the weather. You will note 
I hat each crime was committed when 
I he temperature rose above 90 degrees 
I'ahrenheit. Is there a psychometric an- 
swer for this?" 

Nan Webb nodded, studied the 
notes for a moment, put down the 
sheets of paper and said: "Synesthesia, 
obviously." 

"What?" 

"Synesthesia," she repeated. 
"When a sensation, Mr. Vanderbilt, is 
interpreted immediately in terms of a 
sensation from a different sense organ 
Irom the one stimulated, it is called 
synesthesia. For example: A sound 
stimulus gives rise to a simultaneous 
sensation of definite color. Or color 
gives rise to a sensation of taste. Or a 
light stimulus gives rise to a sensation 
<)l sound. There can be confusion or 
short circuiting of any sensation of 
taste, smell, pain, pressure, tempera- 
ture and so on. D'you understand?" 

"1 think so." 

"Your research has uncovered the 
(act that the android most probably re- 
ar ts to temperature stim.ulus above the 


90-degree level synesthetically. Most 
probably there is an endocrine re- 
sponse. Probably a temperature link- 
age with the android adrenal surro- 
gate. High temperature brings about a 
response of fear, anger, excitement and 
violent physical activity ... all within 
the province of the adrenal gland." 

"Yes. 1 see. Then if the android 
were to be kept in cold climates " 

"There would be neither stimulus 
nor response. There would be no 
crimes. Quite." 

"I see. What is projection?" 

"It is the danger of believing what is 
implied. If you live with a psychotic 
who projects his sickness upon you, 
there is a danger of falling into his psy- 
chotic pattern and becoming virtually 
psychotic yourself. As, no doubt, is 
happening to you, Mr. Vandaleur." 

Vandaleur leaped to his feet. 

"You are an ass," Nan Webb went 
on crisply. She waved the sheets of 
notes. "This is no exchange student's 
writing. It's the unique cursive of the 
famous Blenheim. Every scholar in 
England knows this blind writing. 
There is no Merton College at London 
University. That was a miserable 
guess. Merton is one of the Oxford col- 
leges. And you, Mr. Vandaleur, are so 
obviously infected by association with 
your deranged android ... by projec- 
tion, if you will ... that I hesitate be- 
tween calling the Metropolitan Police 
and the Hospital for the Criminally In- 
sane." 

1 took the gun and shot her. 
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* * * 

"Antares II, Alpha Aurigae, Acrux 
IV, Pollux IX, Rigel Centaurus," Van- 
daleur said. "They're all cold. Cold as 
a witch's kiss. Mean temperatures of 40 
degrees Fahrenheit. Never get hotter 
than 70. We're in business again. 
Watch that curve." 

The multiple aptitude android 
swung the wheel with its accomplished 
hands. The car took the curve sweetly 
and sped on through the northern mar- 
shes, the reeds stretching for miles, 
brown and dry, under the cold English 
sky. The sun was sinking swiftly. 
Overhead, a lone flight of bustards 
flapped clumsily eastward. High above 
the flight, a lone helicopter drifted to- 
ward home and warmth. 

"No more warmth for us," I said. 
"No more heat. We're safe when we're 
cold. We'll hole up in Scotland, make a 
little money, get across to Norway, 
build a bankroll and then ship out. 
We'll settle on Pollux. We're sale. 
We've licked it. We can live again." 

There was a startling bleep from 
overhead, and then a ragged roar; "AT- 
TENTION JAMES VANDALEUR AND AN- 
DROID. ATTENTION JAMES VANDALEUR 
AND ANDROID!" 

Vandaleur started and looked up. 
The lone helicopter was floating above 
them. From its belly came amplified 
commands: "YOU ARE SURROUNDED. THE 
ROAD IS BLOCKED. YOU ARE TO STOP 
YOUR CAR AT ONCE AND SUBMIT TO AR- 
REST. STOP AT ONCEI ' 

I looked at Vandaleur for orders. 


"Keep driving," Vandaleur snap- 
ped. 

The helicopter dropped lower. " AT- 
TENTION ANDROID. YOU ARE IN CONTROL 
OF THE VEHICLE. YOU ARE TO STOP AT 
ONCE. THIS IS A STATE DIRECTIVE SU- 
PERSEDING ALL PRIVATE COMMANDS. '" 

"What the hell are you doing?" 1 
shouted. 

"A state directive supersedes all pri- 
vate commands," the android answer- 
ed. "I must point out to you that — " 

"Get the hell away from the 
wheel," Vandaleur ordered. I clubbed 
the android, yanked him sideways and 
squirmed over him to the wheel. The 
car veered off the road in that moment 
and went churning through the frozen 
mud and dry reeds. Vandaleur regain- 
ed control and continued westward 
through the marshes toward a parallel 
highway five miles distant. 

"We'll beat their God damned 
block," he grunted. 

The car pounded and surged. The 
helicopter dropped even lower. A 
searchlight blazed from the belly of the 
plane. 

""ATTENTION JAMES VANDALEUR AND 
ANDROID. SUBMIT TO ARREST. THIS IS A 
STATE DIRECTIVE SUPERSEDING ALL PRI- 
VATE COMMANDS."' 

"He can't submit," Vandaleur 
.shouted wildly. "There's no one to 
submit to. He can't and I won't." 

"Christ!" I muttered. "We'll beat 
them yet. We'll beat the block. We'll 
beat the heat. We'll — " 

"I must point out to you," I said. 
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"that I am required by my prime direc- 
tive to obey state directives which su- 
persede all private commands. I must 
submit to arrest." 

"Who says it's a state directive?" 
Vandaleur said. "Them? Up in that 
plane? They've got to show creden- 
tials. They've got to prove it's state au- 
thority before you submit. How d'you 
know they're not crooks trying to trick 
us?" 

Holding the wheel with one arm, he 
reached into his side pocket to make 
sure the gun was still in place. The car 
skidded. The tires squealed on frost 
and reeds. The wheel was wrenched 
from his grasp and the car yawed up a 
small hillock and overturned. The 
motor roared and the wheels scream- 
ed. Vandaleur crawled out and drag- 
ged the android with him. For the mo- 
ment we were outside the circle of light 
boring down from the helicopter. We 
blundered off into the marsh, into the 
blackness, into concealment ... Vanda- 
leur running with a pounding heart, 
hauling the android along. 

The helicopter circled and soared 
over the wrecked car, searchlight peer- 
ing, loudspeaker braying. On the high- 
way we had left, lights appeared as the 
pursuing and blocking parties gathered 
and followed radio directions from the 
plane. Vandaleur and the android con- 
tinued deeper and deeper into the 
marsh, working their way towards the 
parallel road and safety. It was night 
by now. The sky was a black matte. 
Not a star showed. The temperature 


was dropping. A southeast night wind 
knifed us to the bone. 

Far behind there was a dull concus- 
sion. Vandaleur turned, gasping. The 
car's fuel had exploded. A geyser of 
flame shot up like a lurid fountain. It 
subsided into a low crater of burning 
reeds. Whipped by the wind, the dis- 
tant hem of flame fanned up into a 
wall, ten feet high. The wall began 
marching down on us, crackling fierce- 
ly. Above it, a pall of oily smoke surg- 
ed forward. Behind it, Vandaleur 
could make out the figures of men ... a 
mass of beaters searching the marsh. 

"Christ!" I cried and searched des- 
perately for safety. He ran, dragging 
me with him, until their feet crunched 
through the surface ice of a pool. He 
trampled the ice furiously, then flung 
himself down in the numbing water, 
pulling the android with us. 

The wall of flame approached, i 
could hear the crackle and feel the 
heat. He could see the searchers clear- 
ly. Vandaleur reached into his side 
pocket for the gun. The pocket was 
torn. The gun was gone. He groaned 
and shook with cold and terror. The 
light from the marsh fire was blinding. 
Overhead, the helicopter floated help- 
lessly to one side, unable to fly through 
the smoke and flames and aid the 
searchers who were beating far to the 
right of us. 

"They'll miss us," Vandaleur whis- 
pered. "Keep quiet. That's an order. 
They'll miss us. We'll beat them. We'll 
beat the fire. We'll — " 
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Three distinct shots sounded less 
than a hundred feet from the fugitives. 
Blam! Blam! Blam! They came from 
the last three cartridges in my gun as 
the marsh fire reached it where it had 
dropped, and exploded the shells. The 
searchers turned toward the sound and 
began working directly toward us. 
Vandaleur cursed hysterically and 
tried to submerge even deeper to es- 
cape the intolerable heat of the fire. 
The android began to twitch. 

The wall of flame surged up to 
them. Vandaleur took a deep breath 
and prepared to submerge until the 
flame passed over them. The android 
shuddered and burst into an ear-split- 
ting scream. 

"All reet! All reel!" it shouted. "Be 
fleet be fleet!" 

"Damn you!" I shouted. 1 tried to 
drown it. 

"Damn you!" I cursed him. I 
smashed his face. 

The android battered Vandaleur, 
who fought it off until it exploded out 
of the mud and staggered upright. Be- 
fore I could return to the attack,, the 
live flames captured it hypnotically. It 
danced and capered in a lunatic rumba 
before the wall of fire. Its legs twisted. 
Its arms waved. The fingers writhed in 
a private rumba of their own. It shriek- 
ed and sang and ran in a crooked waltz 
before the embrace of the heat, a mud- 
dy monster silhouetted against the bril 
liant sparkling fire. 

The searchers shouted. There were 


shots. The android spun around twice 
and then continued its horrid dance be- 
fore the face of the flames. There was a 
rising gust of wind. The fire swept 
around the capering figure and envel- 
oped it for a roaring moment. Then the 
fire swept on, leaving behind it a sob- 
bing mass of synthetic flesh oozing 
scarlet blood that would never coagu- 
late. 

The thermometer would have regis- 
tered 1200° wondrously Fahrenheit. 

Vandaleur didn't die. I got away. 
They missed him while they watched 
the android caper and die. But I don't 
know which of us he is these days. Pro- 
jection, Wanda warned me. Projec- 
tion, Nan Webb told him. If you live 
with a crazy man or a crazy machine 
long enough, I become crazy too. Reet! 

But we know one truth. We know 
they were wrong. The new robot and 
Vandaleur know that because the new 
robot's started twitching too. Reet! 
Here on cold Pollux, the robot is 
twitching and singing. No heat, but my 
fingers writhe. No heat, but it's taken 
the little Talley girl off for a solitary 
walk. A cheap labor robot. A servo- 
mechanism ... all I could afford , . . but 
it's twitching and humming and walk- 
ing alone with the child somewhere 
and I can't find them. Christ! Vanda- 
ieur can't find me before it's too late. 
Cool and discreet, honey, in the danc- 
ing frost while the thermometer regis- 
ters 10° Fahrenheit. , 
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We have certain milestones: 

Ralph 124C41 + , with which Hugo 
Gernsback initiated a pocket literature 
produced almost exclusively by in- 
genious hobbyists with no credentials 
as writers of fiction. A.k.a. "scienti- 
fiction." 

Triplanetary, with which E.E. 
Smith validated the melding of 
engineers' dreams and pulp grandiosi- 
ty, dubbed "superscience fiction." 

"Twilight," with which John W. 
Campbell, Jr., institutionalized the 
subsurface melancholy in H.G. Wells' 
"scientific romances," attracted a 
decade-long series of engineer/mystics 
as the archetypical writers of the 
"Golden Age," and brought about the 
Late Victorian Edwardian flavor of 
"Modern" science fiction.* 

"Coming Attraction," the short 
story with which in 1950 Fritz Leiber 
signalled the end of "Modern" science 
fiction as the most viable form of 
speculative fiction, revealed that 
"science fiction" was technology 

*This is usually characterized as the "Kip- 
lingesque" mode of many prominent 
"Modem" science fiction writers, and finds 
its apotheosis in the novels of Arthur C. 
Clarke. 
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fiction,., and crucially participated in 
the concurrent discovery that a 
fulltime career as a professional SF 
writer was (barely) possible. 

We have not really had a compar- 
able event since then. At least, in the 
thirty intervening years we have not 
had enough time to look back and see 
it there as yet. At present, it appears to 
me that all developments since 1950 
have simply been elaborations on what 
is implied by the Leiber. 

However, we may — we may — be 
having another breakpoint now. I call 
your attention to the nearly simul- 
taneous publication of Stardance and 
The Pleasure Tube, and I invite your 
attention to the peculiar symmetry of 
this pair. 

Robert Onopa is not a name to con- 
jure with in SF. He is in his mid- 
thirties, a professor of literature cur- 
rently associated with Northwestern 
University's prestigious TriQuarterly 
literary magazine, and someone whose 
acquaintance with SF is limited to 
reading a little Heinlein and Herbert 
four years ago. He is what they call a 
literateur. That means he puts his 
pants on one leg at a time, looks and 
acts physically fit, drinks beer, thinks, 
and hasn't the faintest notion of what a 
Bergenholm might be, who Ares Sen 
Kenlin is, or how he relates to Hari 
Seldon, has never recited Tenser, said 
the Tensor, wouldn't know a New 
Map of Hell if someone put it in his 
glove compartment, and doesn't even 


realize that only Cordwainer Smith has 
ever pulled off the trick of coming in 
from the outside with a story that SF 
readers would recognize as SF, He has 
never read Dhalgren or heard of 
Samuel R. Delany in any context, 
although these latter two assertions 
may prove the most difficult for 
Pleasure Tube readers to assimilate. 

Robert Onopa simply wanted to 
write a novel, in the good old academic 
way; something with multiple layers of 
meaning, a powerful central metaphor, 
traces of surrealism, and some experi- 
ments with style. It was to follow on 
the heels of some "mundane" stories 
he'd done in the approved literary 
magazine manner; it was time for 
Onopa's first novel. 

Looking around, he hit on the fact 
that time and space are thought to be 
powerfully affected at the event hor- 
izon of a black hole. This must have 
been a very attractive discovery for 
him. For if you begin with this, and 
begin by placing your central character 
— pardon; your protagonist — in the 
vicinity of a black hole, then certain 
artistic consequences follow naturally 
and, given a certain amount of auc- 
torial talent, vividly. 

Certain circumstances of context 
also fall readily into place. The story 
will seem likeliest if set in the future, 
since only the future affords a 
"realistic" vehicle in which to physical- 
ly convey the protagonist and various 
subsidiary characters to their intersec- 
tion with the horizon/metaphor. Thus 
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it should involve astronautics, which 
in turn implies a high-technology 
culture on Earth. Such a culture im- 
plies a high degree of social regimenta- 
tion, very probably alleviated by occa- 
sional (highly regimented) rewards of 
pleasure to prominently successful 
citizens. This cross-ruffs nicely with an 
artistic construct in which the quirky 
relationship of space to time (to "reali- 
ty") is counterpointed by a con- 
sideration of the relationship between 
pleasure and pain. Within easy reach 
of that counterpointing glimmers the 
classic love/death duality, and, lol a 
novel is bom which rvill yield fallow 
ground for critical examination. 

And so it was that Onopa's agent 
sent to market a novel titled Pleasure 
Tube which, in due course and after 
the expectable misadventures, was 
"mistaken" for SF by David Hartwell 
at Berkley, who made an offer the 
agent promptly refused. But time pass- 
ed, and Onopa, even as you and I, 
wanted to get into print. The offer was 
restimulated, the contract was signed, 
manuscript and money changed hands, 
Hartwell left Berkley for Pocket, and 
so we have, for our $1.75, a Berkley SF 
paperback original called The Pleasure 
Tube, with a notably raunchy cover 
and a blurb that goes "Beyond the star 
range: infinite sex & ultimate horror."* 

'SF marketers, geared to what they see as 
an audience for specialized adventure fic- 
tion, have always suffered colossal failures 
of nerve and imagination when confronted 
with true literature. This happens to be an 


Is it soft pom? Not by contem- 
porary standards. All SF publishers do 
steamier sex scenes all the time, 
without attempting to make them the 
primary sales feature. Is it SF? Ab- 
solutely; it is drama made more rele- 
vant by placing "realistic” characters 
into a society which has never existed, 
may never exist, but which "realistical- 
ly" places the characters under stress in 
ways that produce telling allusions to 
known human behavior and aspects of 
known society. 

Even in an ordinary case, of course, 
one should properly place quotation 
marks around every use of "realistic." 
They are mandatory with this novel. 

Rawley Voorst, the astronaut pro- 
tcigonist, may actually have returned 
to Earth with his surviving crewmates 
after a catastrophe in deep space. He 
may have suffered and enjoyed the 
subsequent plot events in some real 
sense, although there are times when 
they take on a dreamlike quality. He 
may instead have "returned" to an 
anti-Earth on the "other side" of the 
black hole. Or he may still be out there 
in the Crab Nebula, with his former or 

extreme example ("Range " is a particularly 
indicative word-choice; we are to picture 
nebulous buffalo as Orion’s quarry). The 
published package contains not a word 
about Onopa, not a single peg on which to 
hand serious attention to the work. The PR 
release for the book is a mimeographed 
statement of title, publication date, and 
price, period. No attempt whatever has 
been made to help this novel swim; it has 
simply been kicked out of the warehouse 
and onto the bookrack. 
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present or future lover who is either 
white or black. Wherever he "actually" 
is, he is trapped in a conduit of events 
which may be a sort of Moebius tube 
of space expressed as the passage of 
time, or vice-versa. 

What Onopa hit upon, from an ac- 
ademic viewpoint, is a metaphor 
which makes every' word in his book 
organically a piece of experimental 
writing.* Given his basic premise, the 
narrative is in no way tied to con- 
vention or the here-and-now except by 
allusion. This may not be the neatest 
literary trick of the year, but perhaps it 
is. It's certainly a hummer. 

What Onopa has produced from an 
SF reader's point of view is a powerful, 
event-filled narrative that almost 
makes sense on first reading, makes al- 
ternative sense on subsequent ex- 
amination, will never make definitive 
sense, but clearly doesn't create that ef- 
fect by accident or carelessness. I 
guarantee you it will be mis-reviewed 
by just about everybody in our com- 
munity who reviews it at all, but I 
think I can almost promise you that 
this book will still be around, and re- 
ferred to among us, years from now. 

But what we have here, from the 
viewpoint of this analysis, is a piece of 
conscious literature which, proceeding 
step by methodical constructive step 
from the mind of an academic almost 
innocent of SF, has attained to the 
nature of SF. 

Now let's look at a converse in- 

*i4s Dhalgren's text is not a Not quite. 


stance, or what I think is a converse in- 
stance. Despite good wishes on both 
sides. I've never met the Robinsons, as 
I have Onopa, and so my construction 
of the auctorial thinking in Stardance 
is much more speculative. 

Spider Robinson has been a solid 
member of the SF community for 
years, as you should know from his 
many works of fiction, his name on 
lists of award nominees and winners, 
and his book review columns in 
various media. Jeanne, his co-author 
and wife, we may presume to be a 
similarly situated person — certainly 
an aptly complementary one. There 
can be no doubt that anything they 
write is based firmly in the traditions 
and practices of SF as the community 
knows SF. Spider's fiction has by and 
large been straight-down-the-pipe 
newsstand-evolved science fiction, its 
individuality deriving in general not 
from outstanding novelty in plotting 
or ideation but from the marked infor- 
mality of its prose. The collaborative 
prose in Stardance is quite similar, be- 
coming less so the deeper one gets into 
the book, but for good reasons it's not 
possible to decide whether this is a con- 
scious effect or a reflection of the de- 
veloping weight of the thematic ma- 
terial. 

In any case, Stardance is im- 
mediately identifiable as an SF novel 
by SF people. A dancer, and then a 
group of dancers attempting to 
establish free-fall choreography near 
Earth's principal orbital station, come 
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into contact with sparkling, firefly-like 
alien beings who approach from the 
direction of the outer planets. Com- 
municating in dance, the troupe 
becomes the only humans in rapport 
with the aliens. From this grow logical 
consequences leading to the (at least) 
satisfactory resolution of the main plot 
and all the sub-plots, very much in the 
approved manner imposed on the field 
by the traditions of pulp-genre story- 
telling. 

Particularly in the beginning of the 
book, originally published as a novella 
by Spider, the reading will be difficult 
and infuriating for some. At least, it 
was for me. The informality of the 
prose stems from a thoroughgoing 
Countercultural orientation which 
speciously presents itself as an informal 
attitude toward life. The viewpoint 
character is Charlie Armstead, a crip- 
pled ex-dancer turned video dance- 
documentarist, and Charlie has ap- 
parently no idea of what he's really 
like. He is a bumptious, self-important 
fool. He spouts wisdom as only the im- 
mature can, and his insistent rejections 
of common Establishment "bullshit" 
are themselves no more than facile 
iterations. 

His battery of "liberated" poses, his 
vocabulary of where-it's-at, his con- 
tinual attentiveness to the world's 
tissue of self-serving myths, are all 
drawn from a New Romanticism 
which, like the old, serves the purpose 
of giving comfort in the sweet guise of 
pain. Charlie is a Babbitt, and to the 


end of the section represented by the 
former free-standing novella he shows 
no sign of awakening to that fact. He is 
a social smoker in exactly the same 
way real-estste salesmen are social 
drinkers; he tokes up whenever there's 
something to celebrate, when he's feel- 
ing a little pleased, when he's feeling a 
little down, or just in the same room 
with someone else and looking for an 
acceptable culture-rite with which to 
pass the time. Charlie is a lush. Nor do 
we ever, not even in the subsequent 
section based on a recent collaborative 
magazine serial, clearly see him realiz- 
ing that one of his major preoccupa- 
tions is with being recognized as a 
model citizen of his particular Main 
Street. It is not possible to tell how 
much of this is shrewd, insightful, in- 
direct characterization. At a guess, I 
would say not as much as should be. 

It doesn't matter to the enjoyment 
of the book, whose thematic develop- 
ment is so major that Charlie's nature 
is transcended completely. What the 
Robinsons have produced is a reading 
experience which genuinely evokes a 
basic human feeling that Close En- 
counters of the Third Kind, for in- 
stance, is pernicious for shamming. It 
is the secret universal hope that the 
apotheosis of humankind is possible; 
that within each of us dwells some- 
thing glorious which is beyond mortal 
error, is the seed of an angel. The 
Robinson's dancers become, as the 
story develops, less and less venial, 
and finally their relationship to the 
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aliens leads to the awakening — not 
merely the creation or the evolution — 
of Homo Caelestis. 

This is a rare and difficult effect to 
attain. The comparisons that come to 
mind very quickly are to Olaf 
Stapledon, Jack London of The Star 
Rover, and similarly heavy company. 
Even at the hands of Ray Bradbury or 
Theodore Sturgeon, newsstand SF has 
had a very chancy time of attempting 
this sort of thing and escaping mawk- 
ishness. Other major writers — Hein- 
lein, for one — have aspired to it and 
fallen embarrassingly short, despite 
their many other capabilities. And 
despite the fact that they know a great 
deal more about writing qua writing 
than either Robinson seems to at this 
stage of development. Stardance is a 
work of art, not a model of exceeding 
craftsmanship. 

Whence comes this? Let's go back 
to Charlie Armstead. 

Charlie, like Spider, comes from 
the pop music culture. In that society, 
there are certainly readily observable 
cultural manifestations. 

Nearly every week sees the produc- 
tion of a major breakthrough in the use 
of the medium. Together, a central 
core of musicians represent a con- 
catenation of geniuses such as the 
world has never seen before. The cen- 
tral core is permanent; its membership 
is exceedingly transient. Of no other 
group was Andy Warhol so aptly des- 
criptive when he declared that we 
would all be world-famous for fifteen 


minutes. Probably because last week's 
work, when reviewed, reveals certain 
now pellucid shortcomings, there is 
also a strong culural tendency to seek 
the Guru — to extavagantly admire the 
brilliance of the associate who is wail- 
ing at this moment, and to attempt to 
incorporate some of his or her ecstasy 
into the creative selbstgeist of each of 
the other members or aspirants. It is an 
article of faith within the culture that 
the Guru does exist, genuine, pure, un- 
besmirchable, eternal ... it is just that 
he or she has not yet quite been genu- 
inely found. (The recent indifferent 
success of Bob Dylan's renaissance, for 
instance, was not treated as a commer- 
cial or artistic misfortune for him, but 
as a betrayal of the culture). 

Something very much like this is a 
major part of Charlie's world-view, 
and forms the core belief of Stardance's 
thematic development. There is the 
persistent dependence on the feeling of 
creativity, the abject worship of the in- 
dividual currently identified as the 
most creative and thus most noble: it 
takes no great leap of the intellect to 
realize that the dancing aliens are the 
ultimate Guru. Thus Stardance for 
good or ill is easily analyzed for cul- 
tural bias, readily reducible to a series 
of archetypical segments, and thus vul- 
nerable to the sort of denigration ob- 
tainable by pointing to the heap of 
pieces on the dissecting table and say- 
ing "Well, that's all there is, so it's not 
so much, is it?" 

Yet, first of all, this is precisely the 
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same kind of shallow view that per- It does not matter that in a more ra- 
forms the same operations on a piece tional mood one might take a more ob- 
of Campbellian “Modern" science fic- jective view or pick detail flaws. For a 
tion in order to show that the Guru — little while one was like unto an angel, 

in that case, the Ubermensch — is the and how one got there is not of as great 

most efficient engineer. And, second of ® consequence. 

all, the vitality of “Modern" science stand back and look at it now. 

fiction has been sapped out of it by the has happened is that newsstand 

fact that most current practitioners of commercial SF technical practices have 
it or its evolved forms are not en- been infused with a new cultural vigor, 

gineers, but people who grew up read- I don't think it matters what that 

ing the SF of engineers — that is, peo- culture is; the degree of artistic success 
pie who believe in SF more than they corresponds directly to the vigor of the 
believe in the engineer culture. artists' belief in some culture, and to 

But Charlie Armstead — and who- the degree of felicity with which the 
ever Charlie Armstead represents — overt story weds to the mythic power 
believes in his culture. Whatever else of that belief. This cannot happen 
Stardance may explore, question or often, but it is always theoretically 
extrapolate, that central set of un- within reach, and 1 think it has 
examined, bred-in-the head, cultural definitely happened this time. By 
assumptions is the underpinning of all reaching into a larger segment of the 
else; the rock upon which that church artists than is required for them to 

is founded. And what comes through simply do a pleasing story, literature 

in this story is that total faith in its own has occurred. 

rightness. Coupled with a theme which There are not many other similari- 

is organic to that culture, Stardance ties between The Pleasure Tube and 
sweeps over the reader with the un- Stardance, although their both being 
common power attainable only by the literature is more important than any 
social extrapolations of SF, and then disparity. The thing is that they have 

rarely. Yes, I thought as I was reading arrived at the side of our long road 

the latter chapters, this is right, this is from totally opposite directions, and 
what could be, this is how, some- perhaps we do not so much have twin- 

where, somehow, it really is. ned milestones as we have a gateway. 
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Theodore Sturgeon had a story, "The Hurkle Is A Happy Beast, " in 
the first issue of F&SF, Fall 1949. I chose "And Now the News" for 
this issue because I liked the story a bit better and believe it is more 
representative of the author’s work. Sturgeon produced some of his 
best writing in the mid-fifties, including the classic novel, MORE 
THAN HUMAN. 


And Now the News 


BY 

T - THEODORE STURGEON 

he man's name was MacLyle, 6:10, and the local paper his suburb us^ 


which by looking at you can tell wasn't 
his real name, but let's say this is fic- 
tion, shall we? MacLyle had a good job 
in — well — a soap concern. He work- 
ed hard and made good money and got 
married to a girl called Esther. He 
bought a house in the suburbs and 
after it was paid for he rented it to 
some people and bought a home a little 
farther out and a second car and a 
freezer and a power mower and a book 
on landscaping, and settled down to 
the worthy task of giving his kids all 
the things he never had. 

He had habits and he had hobbies, 
like everybody else and (like every- 
body else) his were a little different 
from anybody's. The one that annoyed 
his wife the most, until she got used to 
it, was the news habit, or maybe hob- 
by. MacLyle read a morning paper on 
the 8:14 and an evening paper on the 


ed for its lost dogs and auction sales 
took up forty after-dinner minutes. 
And when he read a paper he read it, 
he didn't mess with it. He read Page 1 
first and Page 2 next, and so on all the 
way through. He didn't care too much 
for books but he respected them in a 
mystical sort of way, and he used to 
say a newspaper was a kind of book, 
and so would raise particular hell if a 
section was missing or in upside down, 
or if the pages were out of line. He also 
heard the news on the radio. There 
were three stations in town with hour- 
ly broadcasts, one on the hour, one on 
the half-hour, and one five minutes be- 
fore the hour, and he was usually able 
to catch them all. During these five- 
minute periods he would look you 
right in the eye while you talked to him 
and you'd swear he was listening to 
you, but he wasn't. This was a particu- 
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lar trial to his wife, but only for five 
years or so. Then she stopped trying to 
be heard while the radio talked about 
floods and murders and scandal and 
suicide. Five more years, and she went 
back to talking right through the 
broadcasts, but by the time people are 
married ten years, things like that 
don't matter; they talk in code any- 
way, and nine tenths of their speech 
can be picked up anytime like ticker 
tape. He also caught the 7:30 news on 
Channel 2 and the 7:45 news on Chan- 
nel 4 on television. 

Now it might be imagined from all 
this that MacLyle was a crotchety 
character with fixed habits and a neur- 
otic neatness, but this was far from the 
case. MacLyle was basically a reason- 
able guy who loved his wife and chil- 
dren and liked his work and pretty 
much enjoyed being alive. He laughed 
easily and talked well and paid his 
bills. He justified his preoccupation 
with the news in a number of ways. He 
would quote Donne: "...any man's 
death diminishes me, because I am in- 
volved in mankind. . . " which is pretty 
solid stuff and hard to argue down. He 
would point out that he made his trains 
and his trains made him punctual, but 
that because of them he saw the same 
faces at the same time day after endless 
day, before, during, and after he rode 
those trains, so that his immediate 
world was pretty circumscribed, and 
only a constant awareness of what was 
happening all over the earth kept him 
conscious of the fact that he lived in a 


bigger place than a thin straight uni- 
verse with his house at one end, his of- 
fice at the other, and a railway track in 
between. 

It's hard to say just when MacLyle 
started to go to pieces, or even why, 
though it obviously had something to 
do with all that news he exposed him- 
self to. He began to react, very slightly 
at first; that is, you could tell he was 
listening. He'd shh! you, and 0 you 
tried to finish what you were saying 
he'd run and stick his head in the 
speaker grille. His wife and kids learn- 
ed to shut up when the news came on, 
five minutes before the hour until five 
after (with MacLyle switching stations) 
and every hour on the half-hour, and 
from 7:30 to 8 for the TV, and during 
the forty minutes it took him to read 
the local paper, because all he did was 
freeze over the pages like a catatonic, 
gripping the top comers until the 
sheets shivered, knotting his jaw and 
breathing from his nostrils with a 
strangled whistle. 

Naturally all this was a weight on 
his wife Esther, who tried her best to 
reason with him. At first he answered 
her, saying mildly that a man has to 
keep in touch, you know; but very 
quickly he stopped responding alto- 
gether, giving her the treatment a prac- 
ticed suburbanite gets so expert in, as 
when someone mentions a lawn 
mower just too damn early on Sunday 
morning. You don't say yes and you 
don't say no, you don't even grunt, 
and you don't move your head or even 
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your eyebrows. After a while your in- 
terlocutor goes away. Pretty soon you 
don't hear these ill-timed annoyances 
any more than you appear to. 

It needs to be said again here that 
MacLyle was, outside his peculiarity, a 
friendly and easygoing character. He 
liked people and invited them and vis- 
ited them, and he was one of those 
adults who can really listen to a first- 
grade child's interminable adventures 
and really care. He never forgot things 
like the slow leak in the spare tire or 
antifreeze or anniversaries, and he al- 
ways got the storm windows up in 
time, but he didn't rub anyone's nose 
in his reliability. The first thing in his 
whole life he didn't take as a matter of 
course was this news thing that started 
so small and grew so quickly. 

So after a few weeks of it his wife 
took the bull by the horns and spent 
the afternoon hamstringing every re- 
ceiver in the house. There were three 
radios and two TV sets, and she didn't 
understand the first thing about them, 
but she had a good head and she went 
to work with a will and the can-open- 
ing limb of a pocket knife. From each 
receiver she removed one tube, and 
one at a time, so as not to get them 
mixed up, she carried them into the kit- 
chen and meticulously banged their 
bases against the edge of the sink, be- 
ing careful to crack no glass and bend 
no pins, until she could see the guts of 
the tube rolling around loose inside. 
Then she replaced them and got the 
back panels on the sets again. 


MacLyle came home and put the 
car away and kissed her and turned on 
the living-room radio and then went to 
hang up his hat. When he returned the 
radio should have been warmed up but 
it wasn't. He twisted the knobs a while 
and bumped it and rocked it back and 
forth a little, grunting, and then notic- 
ed the time. He began to feel a little 
frantic, and raced back to the kitchen 
and turned on the little ivory radio on 
the shelf. It warmed up quickly and 
cheerfully and gave him a clear sixty- 
cycle hum, but that was all. He behav- 
ed badly from then on, roaring out the 
information that the sets didn't work, 
either of them, as if that wasn't pretty 
evident by that time, and flew upstairs 
to the boys' room, waking them ex- 
plosively. He turned on their radio and 
got another sixty-cycle note, this time 
with a shattering microphonic when he 
rapped the case, which he did four 
times, whereupon the set went dead al- 
together. 

Esther had planned the thing up to 
this point, but no further, which was 
the way her mind worked. She figured 
she could handle it, but she figured 
wrong. MacLyle came downstairs like 
a pallbearer, and he was silent and 
shaken until 7;30, time for the news on 
TV. The living-room set wouldn't 
peep, so up he went to the boys' room 
again, waking them just as they were 
nodding off again, and this time the lit- 
tle guy started to cry. MacLyle didn't 
care. When he found out there was no 
picture on the set, he almost started to 
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cry too, but then he heard the sound 
come in. A TV set has an awful lot of 
tubes in it and Esther didn't know 
audio from video. MacLyle sat down 
in front of the dark screen and listened 
to the news. "Everything seemed to be 
under control in the riot-ridden border 
country in India," said the TV set. 
Crowd noises and a background of 
Beethoven's "Turkish March." "And 
then — " Cut music. Crowd noise up: 
gabble-wurra and a scream. Announc- 
er over: "Six hours later, this was the 
scene. " Dead silence, going on so long 
that MacLyle reached out and thump- 
ed the TV set with the heel of his hand. 
Then, slow swell, Ketelbey's "In a 
Monastery Garden." "On a more 
cheerful note, here are the six finalists 
in the Miss Continuum contest. " Back- 
ground music, "Blue Room," intermin- 
ably, interrupted only once, when the 
announcer said through a childish 
chuckle "...and she meant it.'"MacLyle 
pounded himself on the temples. The 
little guy continued to sob. Esther 
stood at the foot of the stairs wringing 
her hands. It went on for thirty min- 
utes like this. All MacLyle said when 
he came downstairs was that he 
wanted the paper — that would be the 
local one. So Esther faced the great un- 
known and told him frankly she hadn't 
ordered it and wouldn't again, which 
of course led to a full and righteous 
confession of her activities of the after- 
noon. 

Only a woman married better than 
fourteen years can know a man well 


enough to handle him so badly. She 
was aware that she was wrong but that 
was quite overridden by the fact that 
she was logical. It would not be logical 
to continue her patience, so patience 
was at an end. That which offendeth 
thee, cast it out, yea, even thine eye 
and thy right hand. She realized too 
late that the news was so inextricably 
part of her husband that in casting it 
out she cast him out too. And out he 
went, while whitely she listened to the 
rumble of the garage door, the car 
door speaking its sharp syllables, clear 
as Exit in a playscript; the keen of a 
starter, the mourn of a motor. She said 
she was glad and went in the kitchen 
and tipped the useless ivory radio off 
the shelf and retired, weeping. 

And yet, because true life offers 
few clean cuts, she saw him once more. 
At seven minutes to three in the morn- 
ing she became aware of faint music 
from somewhere; unaccountably it 
frightened her, and she tiptoed about 
the house looking for it. It wasn't in the 
house, so she pulled on MacLyle's 
trench coat and crept down the steps 
into the garage. And there, just outside 
the driveway, where steel beams 
couldn't interfere with radio reception, 
the car stood where it had been all 
along, and MacLyle was in the driver's 
seat dozing over the wheel. The music 
came from the car radio. She drew the 
coat tighter around her and went to the 
car and opened the door and spoke his 
name. At just that moment the radio 
said "...and now the news" and Mac- 
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Lyle sat bolt upright and shh'd furious- 
ly. She fell back and stood a moment 
in a strange transition from uncondi- 
tional surrender to total defeat. Then 
he shut the car door and bent forward, 
his hand on the volume control, and 
she went back into the house. 

After the news report was over and 
he had recovered himself from the stab 
wounds of a juvenile delinquent, the 
grinding agonies of a derailed train, the 
terrors of the near-crash of a C-119, 
and the fascination of a cabinet officer, 
charter member of the We Don't Trust 
Nobody Club, saying in exactly these 
words that there's a little bit of good in 
the worst of us and a little bit of bad in 
the best of us, all of which he felt 
keenly, he started the car (by rolling it 
down the drive because the battery 
was almost dead) and drove as slowly 
as possible into town. 

At an all-night garage he had the 
car washed and greased while he wait- 
ed, after which the automat was open 
and he sat in it for three hours drinking 
coffee, holding his jaw set until his 
back teeth ached, and making occa- 
sional, almost inaudible noises in the 
back of his throat. At nine he pulled 
himself together. He spent the entire 
day with his astonished attorney, go- 
ing through all his assets, selling, con- 
verting, establishing, until when he 
was finished he had a modest packet of 
cash and his wife would have an ade- 
quate income until the children went to 
college, at which time the house would 
be sold, the tenants in the older house 


evicted, and Esther would be free to 
move to the smaller home with the 
price of the larger one added to the 
basic capital. The lawyer might have 
entertained fears for MacLyle except 
for the fact that he was jovial and lo- 
quacious throughout, behaving like a 
happy man — a rare form of insanity, 
but acceptable. It was hard work but 
they did it in a day, after which Mac- 
Lyle wrung the lawyer's hand and 
thanked him profusely and checked in- 
to a hotel. 

When he awoke the following 
morning he sprang out of bed, teeling 
years younger, opened the door, 
scooped up the morning paper and 
glanced at the headlines. 

He couldn't read them. 

He grunted in surprise, closed the 
door gently, and sat on the bed with 
paper in his lap. His hands moved rest- 
lessly on it, smoothing and smoothing 
until the palms were shadowed and the 
type hazed. The shouting symbols 
marched across the page like a parade 
of strangers in some unrecognized 
lodge uniform, origins unknown, des- 
tination unknown, and the occasion 
for marching only to be guessed at. He 
traced the letters with his little finger, 
he measured the length of a word be- 
tween his index finger and thumb and 
lifted them up to hold them before his 
wondering eyes. Suddenly he got up 
and crossed the deck, where signs and 
placards and printed notes were trap- 
ped like a butterfly collection under 
glass — the breakfast menu, something 
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about valet service, something about 
checking out. He remembered them all 
and had an idea of their significance — 
but he couldn't read them. In the draw- 
er was stationery, with a picture of the 
building and no other buildings around 
it, which just wasn't so, and an inscrip- 
tion which might have been in Cyrillic 
for all he knew. Telegram blanks, a 
bus schedule, a blotter, all bearing 
hieroglyphs and runes, as far as he was 
concerned. A phone book full of 
strangers' names in strange symbols. 

He requested of himself that he re- 
cite the alphabet. "A," he said clearly, 
and "Eh?" because it didn't sound right 
and he couldn't imagine what would. 
He made a small foolish grin and 
shook his head slightly and rapidly, 
but grin or no, he felt frightened. He 
felt glad, or relieved — mostly happy 
anyway, but still a little frightened. 

He called the desk and told them to 
get his bill ready, and dressed and vvent 
downstairs. He gave the doorman his 
parking check and waited while they 
brought the car round. He got in and 
turned the radio on and started to 
drive west. 

He drove for some days, in a state 
of perpetual, cold, and (for all that) 
happy fright — roller-coaster fright, 
horror-movie fright — remembering 
the significance of a stop sign without 
being able to read the word STOP 
across it, taking caution from the 
shape of a railroad-crossing notice. 
Restaurants look like restaurants, gas 
stations like gas stations; if Washing- 


ton's picture denotes a dollar and Lin- 
coln's five, one doesn't need to read 
them. MacLyle made out just fine. He 
drove until he was well into one of 
those square states with all the moun- 
tains and cruised until he recognized 
the section where, years before he was 
married, he had spent a hunting vaca- 
tion. Avoiding the lodge he had used, 
he took back roads until, sure enough, 
he came to that deserted cabin in which 
he had sheltered one night, standing 
yet, rotting a bit but only around the 
edges. He wandered in and out of it for 
a long time, memorizing details be- 
cause he could not make a list, and 
then got back into his car and drove to 
the nearest town, not very near and 
not very much of a town. At the gener- 
al store he bought shingles and flour 
and nails and paint ^ all sorts of 
paint, in little cans, as well as big con- 
tainers of house paint — and canned 
goods and tools. He ordered a knock- 
down windmill and a generator, eighty 
pounds of modeling clay, two loaf 
pans and a mixing bowl, and a war- 
surplus jungle hammock. He paid cash 
and promised to be back in two weeks 
for the things the store didn't stock, 
and wired (because it could be done 
over the phone) his lawyer to arrange 
for the predetermined eighty dollars a 
month which was all he cared to take 
for himself from his assets. Before he 
left he stood in wonder before a mon- 
strous piece of musical plumbing called 
an ophicleide which stood, dusty and 
majestic, in a corner. (While it might 
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be easier on the reader to make this a 
French horn or a sousaphone — which 
would answer narrative purposes quite 
as well — we're done telling lies here. 
MacLyle's real name is concealed, his 
home town cloaked, and his occupa- 
tion disguised, and, dammit it, really 
was a twelve-keyed, 1824, fifty-inch, 
obsolete brass ophicleide.) The store- 
keeper explained how his great-grand- 
father had brought it over from the old 
country and nobody had played it for 
two generations except an itinerant 
tuba player who had turned pale green 
on the first three notes and put it down 
as if it was full of percussion caps. 
MacLyle asked how it sounded and the 
man told him, terrible. Two weeks 
later MacLyle was back to pick up the 
rest of his stuff, nodding and smiling 
and saying not a word. He still 
couldn't read, and now he couldn't 
speak. Even more, he had lost the 
power to understand speech. He had 
paid for the purchases with a hundred- 
dollar bill and a wistful expression, and 
then another hundred-dollar bill, and 
the storekeeper, thinking he had turn- 
ed deaf and dumb, cheated him round- 
ly but at the same time felt so sorry for 
him that he gave him the ophicleide. 
MacLyle loaded up his car happily and 
left. And that's the first part of the 
story about MacLyle's being in a bad 
way. 

M 

I ▼ lacLyle's wife Esther found her- 
self in a peculiar position. Friends and 


neighbors offhandedly asked her ques- 
tions to which she did not know the 
answers, and the only person who had 
any information at all — MacLyle's at- 
torney — was under bond not to tell 
her anything. She had not, in the full 
and legal sense, been deserted, since 
she and the children were provided for. 
She missed MacLyle, but in a special- 
ized way; she missed the old reliable 
MacLyle, and he had, in effect, left her 
long before that perplexing night when 
he had driven away. She wanted the 
old MacLyle back again, not this un- 
trolleyed stranger with the grim and 
spastic preoccupation with the news. 
Of the many unpleasant facets of this 
stranger's personality, one glowed 
brightest, and that was that he was the 
sort of man who would walk out the 
way he did and stay away as long as he 
had. Ergo, he was that undesirable per- 
son just as long as he stayed away, and 
tracking him down would, if it return- 
ed him against his will, return to her 
only a person who was not the person 
she missed. 

Yet she was dissatisfied with her- 
self, for all that she was the injured 
party and had wounds less painful 
than the pangs of conscience. She had 
always prided herself on being a good 
wife, and had done many things in the 
past which were counter to her reason 
and her desires purely because they 
were consistent with being a good 
wife. So as time went on she gravitated 
away from the "what shall I do?" area 
into the "what ought a good wife to 
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ilo7" spectrum, and after a great deal 
()( careful thought, went to see a psy- 
t liiatrist. 

He was a fairly intelligent psychia- 
insl which is to say he caught on to the 
nhvious a little faster than most peo- 
ple. For example he became aware in 
only four minutes of conversation that 
M.icLyle's wife Esther had not come to 
linn on her own behalf, and further, 
ileeided to hear her out completely be- 
lore resolving to treat her. When she 
li.id quite finished and he had dug out 
enough corroborative detail to get the 
pic lure, he went into a long silence and 
1 ogitated. He matched the broad pat- 
icrn of MacLyle's case with his reading 
.111(1 his experience, recognized the 
I h.illenge, the clinical worth of the 
I ,isc, the probable value of the heir- 
liioin diamond pendant worn by his 
visitor. He placed his finger tips to- 
gi'ilier, lowered his fine young head, 
K.i/cd through his eyebrows at Mac- 
I vie's wife Esther, and took up the 
g.iuntlet. At the prospect of getting her 
husband back safe and sane, she 
ill. inked him quietly and left the office 
with mixed emotions. The fairly intelli- 
gent psychiatrist drew a deep breath 
•iiid began making arrangements with 
.mother headshrinker to take over his 
other patients, both of them, while he 
w.is away, because he figured to be 
.iw.iy quite a while. 

It was appallingly easy for him to 
ii.ue MacLyle. He did not go near the 
hiwyer. The solid foundation of all 
skip tracers and Bureaus of Missing 


Persons, in their modus operandi, is 
the piece of applied psychology which 
dictates that a man might change his 
name and address, but he will seldom 
— can seldom — change the things he 
does, particularly the things he does to 
amuse himself. The ski addict doesn't 
skip to Florida, though he might make 
Banff instead of an habitual Mount 
Tremblant. A philatelist is not likely to 
mount butterflies. Hence when the 
psychiatrist found, among MacLyle's 
papers, some snapshots and brochures, 
dating from college days, of the tower- 
ing Rockies, of bears feeding by the 
roadside, and especially of season after 
season's souvenirs of a particular resort 
to which he had never brought his wife 
and which he had not visited since he 
married her, it was worth a feeler, 
which went out in the form of a re- 
quest to that state's police for informa- 
tion on a man of such-and-such a de- 
scription driving so-and-so with out- 
of-state plates, plus a request that the 
man not be detained nor warned, but 
only that he, the fairly intelligent psy- 
chiatrist, be notified. He threw out 
other lines, too, but this is the one that 
hooked the fish. It was a matter of 
weeks before a state patrol car happen- 
ed by MacLyle's favorite general store; 
after that it was a matter of minutes 
before the information was in the 
hands of the psychiatrist. He said noth- 
ing to MacLyle's wife Esther except 
good-by for a while, and this bill is 
payable now, and then took off, bear- 
ing with him a bag of tricks. 
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He rented a car at the airport near- 
est MacLyle's hideout and drove a 
long, thirsty, climbing way until he 
came to the general store. There he in- 
terviewed the proprietor, learning 
some eighteen hundred items about 
how bad business could get, how hot it 
was, how much rain hadn't fallen and 
how much was needed, the tragedy of 
being blamed for high markups when 
anyone with the brains of God gave a 
goose ought to know it cost plenty to 
ship things out here, especially in the 
small quantities necessitated by busi- 
ness being so bad and all; and betwixt 
and between, he learned eight or ten 
items about MacLyle — the exact loca- 
tion of his cabin, the fact that he seem- 
ed to have turned into a deaf-mute 
who was also unable to read, and that 
he must be crazy because who but a 
crazy man would want eighty-four dif- 
ferent half-pint cans of house paint or, 
for that matter, live out here when he 
didn't have to? 

The psychiatrist got loose after a 
while and drove off, and the country 
got higher and dustier and more lost 
every mile, until he began to pray that 
nothing would go wrong with the car, 
and sure enough, ten minutes later 
something had. Any car that made a 
noise like the one he began to hear was 
strictly a shot rod, and he pulled over 
to the side to worry about it. He turn- 
ed off the motor and the noise went 
right on, and he began to realize that 
the sound was not in the car or even 
near it, but came from somewhere up- 


hill. There was a mile and a half more 
of the hill to go, and he drove it in in- 
creasing amazement, because that 
sound got louder and more impossible 
all the time. It was sort of like music, 
but like no music currently heard on 
this or any other planet. It was a solo 
voice, brass, with muscles. The upper 
notes, of which there seemed to be 
about two octaves, were wild and un- 
musical, the middle was rough, but the 
low tones were like the speech of these 
mountains themselves, big up to the 
sky, hot, and more natural than any- 
thing ought to be, basic as a bear's 
fang. Yet all the notes were perfect — ^ 
their intervals were perfect — this aw- 
ful noise was tuned like an electronic j 
organ. The psychiatrist had a good ' 
ear, though for a while he wondered i 
how long he'd have any ears at all, and 
he realized all these things about the 
sound, as well as the fact that it was 
rendering one of the more primitive 
fingering studies from Czerny, Book 
One, the droning little horror that 
goes: do mi fa sol la sol fa mi, re fa sol 
la si la sol fa, mi sol la ... etcetera, inch- 
worming up the scale and then de- 
scending hand over hand. 

He saw blue sky almost under his 
front tires and wrenched the wheel 
hard over, and found himself in the 
grassy yard of a made-over 
prospector's cabin, but that he didn't 
notice right away because sitting in 
front of it was what he described to 
himself, startled as he was out of his I 
professional detachment, as the crazi- | 
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iest-looking man he had ever seen. 

He was sitting under a parched, 
wind-warped Englemann spruce. He 
was barefoot up to the armpits. He 
wore the top half of a skivvy shirt and 
a hat the shape of one of those conical 
Boy Scout tents when one of the Boy 
Scouts has left the pole home. And he 
was playing, or anyway practicing, the 
ophicleide, and on his shoulders was a 
little moss of spruce needles, a small 
shower of which descended from the 
tree every time he hit on or under the 
low Bj,. Only a mouse trapped inside a 
tuba during band practice can know 
precisely what it's like to stand that 
close to an operating ophicleide. 

It was MacLyle all right, looming 
well fed and filled out. When he saw 
the psychiatrist's car he went right 
on playing, but, catching the psy- 
chiatrist's eye, he winked, smiled with 
the small comer of lip which showed 
from behind the large cup of the 
mouthpiece, and twiddled three fingers 
ol his right hand, all he could manage 
ol a wave without stopping. And he 
didn't stop either until he had scaled 
the particular octave he was working 
on and let himself down the other side. 
I'hen he put the ophicleide down care- 
fully and let it lean against the spruce 
tree, and got up. The psychiatrist 
had become aware, as the last stupen- 
dous notes rolled away down the 
mountain, of his extreme isolation 
with this offbeat patient, of the uncon- 
(caled health and vigor of the man, 
and of the presence of the precipice 


over which he had almost driven his 
car a moment before, and had rolled 
up his window and buttoned the door 
lock and was feeling grateful for them. 
But the warm good humor and genuine 
welcome on MacLyle's sunburned face 
drove away fright and even caution, 
and almost before he knew what he 
was doing the psychiatrist had the 
door open and was stooping up out of 
the car, thinking, merry is a disused 
word but that's what he is, by God, a 
merry man. He called him by name but 
either MacLyle did not hear him or 
didn't care; he just put out a big warm 
hand and the psychiatrist took it. He 
could feel hard flat calluses in 
MacLyle's hand, and the controlled 
strength an elephant uses to lift a be- 
spangled child in its trunk; he smiled at 
the image, because after all MacLyle 
was not a particularly large man, there 
was just that feeling about him. And 
once the smile found itself there it 
wouldn't go away. 

He told MacLyle that he was a writ- 
er trying to soak up some of this mag- 
nificent country and had just been 
driving wherever the turn of the road 
led him, and here he was; but before he 
was half through he became conscious 
of MacLyle's eyes, which were in some 
indescribable way very much on him 
but not at all on anything he said; it 
was precisely as if he had stood there 
and hummed a tune. MacLyle seemed 
to be willing to listen to the sound until 
it was finished, and even to enjoy it, 
but that enjoyment was going to be all 
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he got out of it. The psychiatrist finish- 
ed anyway and MacLyle waited a mo- 
ment as if to see if there would be any 
more, and when there wasn't he gave 
out more of that luminous smile and 
cocked his head toward the cabin. 
MacLyle led the way, with his visitor 
bringing up the rear with some plati- 
tudes about nice place you got here. As 
they entered, he suddenly barked at 
that unresponsive back, "Can't you 
hear me?" and MacLyle, without turn- 
ing, only waved him on. 

They walked into such a clutter and 
clabber of colors that the psychiatrist 
stopped dead, blinking. One wall had 
been rernoved and replaced with glass 
panes; it overlooked the precipice and 
put the little building afloat on haze. 
All the walls were hung with plain 
white chenille bedspreads, and the 
floor was white, and there seemed to 
be much more light indoors here than 
outside. Opposite the large window 
was an oversized easel made of peeled 
poles, notched and lashed together 
with baling wire, and on it was a huge 
canvas, most non-objective, in the 
purest and most uncompromising 
colors. Part of it was unquestionably 
this room, or at least its air of colored 
confusion here and all infinity yonder. 
The ophicleide was in the picture, 
painstakingly reproduced, looking like 
the hopper of some giant infernal ma- 
chine, and in the foreground, some 
flowers; but the central figure repulsed 
him — more, it repulsed everything 
which surrounded it. It did not look 


exactly like anything familiar and, in a 
disturbed way, he was happy about 
that. 

Stacked on the floor on each side of 
the easel were other paintings, some 
daubs, some full of ruled lines and 
overlapping planes, but all in this ach- 
ingly pure color. He realized what was 
being done with the dozens of colors of 
house paint in little cans which had so 
intrigued the storekeeper. 

In odd places around the room 
were clay sculptures, most mounted on 
pedestals made of sections of tree | 
trunks large enough to stand firmly on j 
their sawed ends. Some of the pedes- j 
tals were peeled, some painted, and in ! 
some bark texture or the bulges or 
clefts in the wood had been carried 
right up into the model, and in others 
clay had been knived or pressed into 
the bark all the way down to the floor. 
Some of the clay was painted, some 
not, some ought to have been. There 
were free forms and gollywogs, a mar- 
supial woman and a guitar with legs, 
and some, but not an overweening 
number, of the symbolisms which pre- 
occupy even fairly intelligent psychia- 
trists. Nowhere was there any furni- 
ture per se. There were shelves at all 
levels and of varying lengths, bearing 
nail kegs, bolts of cloth, canned goods, 
tools and cooking utensils. There was a j 
sort of table but it was mostly a work- 
bench, with a vise at one end and at 
the other, half finished, a crude but ex- j 
ceedingly ingenious foot-powered pot- 
ter's wheel. 
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He wondered where MacLyle slept, 
so he asked him, and again MacLyle 
reacted as if the words were not words, 
hut a series of pleasant sounds, cocking 
his head and waiting to see if there 
would be any more. So the psychiatrist 
resorted to sign language, making a pil- 
low of his two hands, laying his head 
on it, closing his eyes. He opened them 
to see MacLyle nodding eagerly, then 
going to the white-draped wall. From 
behind the chenille he brought a ham- 
mock, one end of which was fastened 
to the wall. The other end he carried to 
the big window and hung on a hook 
screwed to a heavy stud between the 
panes. To lie in that hammock would 
be to swing between heaven and earth 
like Mahomet's tomb, with all that sky 
.ind scenery virtually surrounding the 
sleeper. His admiration for this idea 
leased as MacLyle began making ur- 
gent indications for him to get into the 
hammock. He backed off warily, ex- 
postulating, trying to convey to Mac- 
l.yle that he only wondered, he just 
wanted to know: no, no, he wasn't 
lired, dammit; but MacLyle became so 
insistent that he picked the psychiatrist 
up like a child sulking at bedtime and 
carried him to the hammock. Any im- 
pulse to kick or quarrel was quenched 
by the nature of this and all other ham- 
mocks to be intolerant of shifting bur- 
dens, and by the proximity of the large 
window, which he now saw was built 
leaning outward, enabling one to look 
out of the hammock straight down a 
minimum of four hundred and eighty 


feet. So all right, he concluded, if you 
say so. I'm sleepy. 

So for the next two hours he lay in 
the hammock watching MacLyle put- 
ter about the place, thinking more or 
less professional thoughts. 

He doesn't or can't speak (he diag- 
nosed): aphasia, motor. He doesn't or 
can't understand speech: aphasia, sen- 
sory. He won't or can't read and write: 
alexia. And what else? 

He looked at all that art — if it was 
art, and any that was, was art by acci- 
dent — and the gadgetry: the chunter- 
ing windmill outside, the sash-weight 
door closer. He let his eyes follow a 
length of clothesline dangling unobtru- 
sively down the leaning center post to 
which his hammock was fastened, and 
the pulley and fittings from which it 
hung, and its extension clear across the 
ceiling to the back wall, and under- 
stood finally that it would, when pull- 
ed, open two long, narrow horizontal 
hatches for through ventilation. A 
small door behind the chenille led to 
what he correctly surmised was a prim- 
itive powder room, built to overhang 
the precipice, the most perfect no- 
plumbing solution for that conveni- 
ence he had ever seen. 

He watched MacLyle putter. That 
was the only word for it, and his ac- 
tions were the best example of putter- 
ing he had ever seen. MacLyle lifted, 
shifted, and put things down, backed 
off to judge, returned to lay an approv- 
ing hand on the thing he had moved. 
Net effect, nothing tangible — yet one 
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could not say there was no effect, be- 
cause of the intense satisfaction the 
man radiated. For minutes he would 
stand, head cocked, smiling slightly, 
regarding the half-finished potter's 
wheel, then explode into activity, saw- 
ing, planing, drilling. He would add 
the finished piece to the cranks and 
connecting rods already completed, 
pat it as if it were an obedient child, 
and walk away, leaving the rest of the 
job for some other time. With a wood- 
rasp he carefully removed the nose 
from one of his dried clay figures, and 
meticulously put on a new one. Al- 
ways there was this absorption in his 
own products and processes, and the 
air of total reward in everything. And 
there was time, there seemed to be time 
enough for everything, and always 
would be. 

Here is a man, thought the fairly in- 
telligent psychiatrist, in retreat, but in 
a retreat the like of which my science 
has not yet described. For observe; he 
has reacted toward the primitive in 
terms of supplying himself with his 
needs with his own hands and by his 
own ingenuity, and yet there is nothing 
primitive in those needs themselves. 
He works constantly to achieve the 
comforts which his history has condi- 
tioned him to in the past — electric 
lights, cross-ventilation, trouble-free 
waste disposal. He exhibits a profound 
humility in the low rates he pays him- 
self for his labor: he is building a pot- 
ter's wheel apparently in order to make 
his own cooking vessels, and since * 


wood is cheap and clay free, his vessel 
can only cost him less than engine- 
turned aluminum by a very low evalu- 
ation of his own efforts. 

His skills are less than his energy 
(mused the psychiatrist). His carpen- 
try, like his painting and sculpture, 
shows considerable intelligence, but 
only moderate training; he can con- 
struct but not beautify, draw but not 
draft, and reach the artistically pleas- 
ing only by not erasing the random 
shake, the accidental cut; so that real 
Creation in his work is, like any ran- 
dom effect, rare and unpredictable. 
Therefore his reward is in the area of 
satisfaction — about as wide a general- 
ization as one can make. 

What satisfaction? Not in posses- 
sions themselves, for this man could 
have bought better for less. Not in ex- 
cellence in itself, for he obviously 
could be satisfied with less than perfec- 
tion. Freedom, perhaps, from routine, 
from -dominations of work? Hardly, 
because for all that complexity of his 
cluttered cottage, it had its order and 
its system; the presence of an alarm 
clock conveyed a good deal in this 
area. He wasn't dominated by regular- 
ity — he used it. And his satisfaction? 
Why, it must lie in this closed circle, 
himself to himself, and in the very fact 
of non-communication! 

Retreat ... retreat. Retreat to sav- 
agery and you don't engineer your 
cross-ventilation or adjust a five hun- 
dred-foot gravity flush for your john. 
Retreat into infancy and you don't de- 
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sign and build a potter's wheel. Retreat 
Irom people and you don't greet a 
stranger like 

Wait. 

Maybe a stranger who had some- 
thing to communicate, or some way of 
( ommunication, wouldn't be so wel- 
come. An unsettling thought, that. 
Running the risk of doing something 
MacLyle didn't like would be, possi- 
bly, a little more unselfish than the 
1 hallenge warranted. 

MacLyle began to cook. 

Watching him, the psychiatrist re- 
llected suddenly that this withdrawn 
.ind wordless individual was a happy 
one, in his own matrix; further, he had 
liilfilled all his obligations and respon- 
sibilities and was bothering no one. 

It was intolerable. 

It was intolerable because it was a 
violation of the prime directive of psy- 
I hiatry — at least, of that school of 
psychiatry which he professed, and he 
was not going to confuse himself by 
considerations of other, less-tried 
llieories — It is the function of psychia- 
liy to adjust the aberrate to society, 
mid to restore or increase his usefulness 
to it. To yield, to rationalize this man's 
behavior as balanced, would be to fly-in 
the face of science itself; for this partic- 
ular psychiatry finds its most success- 
lul approaches in the scientific method, 
.ind it is unprofitable to debate wheth- 
er or not it is or is not a science. To its 
practitioner it is, and that's that; it has 
to be. Operationally speaking, what 
has been found true, even statistically, 


must be Truth, and all other things, 
even Possible, kept the hell out of the 
toolbox. No known Truth allowed a 
social entity to secede this way, and, 
for one, this fairly intelligent psychia- 
trist was not going to give this — this 
suicide his blessing. 

He must, then, find a way to com- 
municate with MacLyle, and when he 
had found it, he must communicate to 
him the error of his ways. Without get- 
ting thrown over the cliff. 

He became aware that MacLyle 
was looking at him, twinkling. He 
smiled back before he knew what he 
was doing, and obeyed MacLyle's 
beckoning gesture. He eased himself 
out of the hammock and went to the 
workbench, where a steaming stew 
was set out in earthenware bowls. The 
bowls stood on large plates and were 
surrounded by a band of carefully slic- 
ed tomatoes. He tasted them. They 
were obviously vine-ripened and had 
been speckled with a dark green paste 
which, after studious attention to its 
aftertaste, he identified as fresh basil 
mashed with fresh garlic and salt. The 
effect was symphonic. 

He followed suit when MacLyle 
picked up his own bowl and they went 
outside and squatted under the old En- 
gelmann spruce to eat. It was a quiet 
and pleasant occasion, and during it 
the psychiatrist had plenty of oppor- 
tunity to size up his man and plan his 
campaign. He was quite sure now how 
to proceed, and all he needed was op- 
portunity, which presented itself when 
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MacLyle rose, stretched, smiled, and 
went indoors. The psychiatrist follow- 
ed him to the door and saw him crawl 
into the hammock and fall almost in- 
stantly asleep. 

The psychiatrist went to his car and 
got out his bag of tricks. And so it was 
late in the afternoon, when MacLyle 
emerged stretching and yawning from 
his nap, he found his visitor under the 
spruce tree, hefting the ophicleide and 
twiddling its keys in a perplexed and 
investigatory fashion. MacLyle strode 
over to him and lifted the ophicleide 
away with a pleasant I'll-show-you 
smile, got the monstrous contraption 
into position, and ran his tongue 
around the inside of the mouthpiece, 
large as a demitasse. He had barely 
time to pucker up his lips at the strange 
taste there before his irises rolled up 
completely out of sight and he collaps- 
ed like a grounded parachute. The psy- 
chiatrist was able only to snatch away 
the ophicleide in time to keep the 
mouthpiece from knocking out Mac- 
Lyle's front teeth. 

He set the ophicleide carefully 
against the tree and straightened Mac- 
Lyle's limbs. He concentrated for a mo- 
ment on the pulse, and turned the head 
to one side so saliva would not drain 
down the flaccid throat, and then went 
back to his bag of tricks. He came back 
and knelt, and MacLyle did not even 
twitch at the bite of the hypodermics; a 
careful blend of the non-soporific tran- 
quilizers Frenquel, chlorpromazine and 
Reserpine, and a judicious dose of sco- 


polamine, a hypnotic. 

The psychiatrist got water and 
carefully sponged out the man's 
mouth, not caring to wait out another 
collapse the next time he swallowed. 
Then there was nothing to do but wait, 
and plan. 

Exactly on schedule, according to 
the psychiatrist's wrist watch, MacLyle 
groaned and coughed weakly. The 
psychiatrist immediately and in a firm 
quiet voice told him not to move. Also 
not to think. He stayed out of the im- 
mediate range of MacLyle's unfocused 
eyes and explained that MacLyle must 
trust him, because he was there to 
help, and not to worry about feeling 
mixed-up or disoriented. "You don't 
know where you are or how you got 
here," he informed MacLyle. He also 
told MacLyle, who was past forty, that 
he was thirty-seven years old, but he 
knew what he was doing. 

MacLyle just lay there obediently 
and thought these things over and 
waited for more information. He didn't 
know where he was or how he had got- 
ten here. He did know that he must 
trust this voice, the owner of which 
was here to help him; that he was thir- 
ty-seven years old; and his name. In 
these things he lay and marinated. The 
drugs kept him conscious, docile, sub- 
missive and without guile. The psy- 
chiatrist observed and exulted: oh you 
azacylonol, he chanted silently to him- 
self, you pretty piperidyl, handsome 
hydrochloride, subtle Serpasil.... Con- 
fidently he left MacLyle and went into 
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the cabin where, after due search, he 
(ound some decent clothes and some 
socks and shoes and brought them out 
•ind wrapped the supine patient in 
I hem. He helped MacLyle across the 
< learing and into his car, humming as 
lie did so, for there is none so happy as 
.in expert faced with excellence in his 
specialty. MacLyle sank back into the 
( ushions and gave one wondering 
glance at the cabin and at the blare of 
Lite light from the bell of the ophi- 
I leide; but the psychiatrist told him 
I irmly that these things had nothing to 

110 with him, nothing at all, and Mac- 
l.yle smiled relievedly and fell to 
w.itching the scenery go by, passive as 
.1 Pekingese. As they passed the general 
store MacLyle stirred, but said nothing 
.ibout it. Instead he asked the psychia- 
trist if the Ardsmere station was open 
yet, whereupon the psychiatrist could 
li.irely answer him for the impulse to 
purr like a cat: the Ardsmere station, 
two stops before MacLyle's suburban 
town, had burned down and been re- 
built almost six years ago; so now he 
k new for sure that MacLyle was living 

111 a time preceding his difficulties — a 
time during which, of course, MacLyle 
had been able to talk. He crooned 
his appreciation for chlorpromazine 
(which had helped MacLyle be tran- 
(|uil) and he made up a silent song, o 
•loll o'mine, scopolamine, which had 
made him so very suggestible. But all 
ol this the psychiatrist kept to himself, 
.ind answered gravely that yes, they 
had the Ardsmere station operating 


again. And did he have anything else 
on his mind? 

MacLyle considered this carefully, 
but since all the immediate questions 
were answered — unswervingly, he 
knew he was safe in the hands of this 
man, whoever he was; he knew (he 
thought) his correct age and that he 
was expected to feel disoriented; he 
was also under a command not to 
think — he placidly shook his head 
and went back to watching the road 
unroll under their wheels. "Fallen Rock 
Zone," he murmured as they passed a 
sign. The psychiatrist drove happily 
down the mountain and across the 
flats, back to the city where he had hir- 
ed the car. He left it at the railroad sta- 
tion ("Rail Crossing Road," murmured 
MacLyle) and made reservations for a 
compartment on the train, aircraft be- 
ing too open and public for his pur- 
poses and far too fast for the hourly 
rate he suddenly decided to apply. 

They had time for a silent and com- 
panionable dinner before train time, 
and then at last they were aboard, 
solid ground beneath, a destination 
ahead, and the track joints applauding. 

The psychiatrist turned off all but 
one reading lamp and lecmed forward. 
MacLyle's eyes dilated readily to the 
dimmer light, and the psychiatrist 
leaned back comfortably and asked 
him how he felt. He felt fine and said 
so. The psychiatrist asked him how old 
he was and MacLyle told him, thirty- 
seven, but he sounded doubtful. 

Knowing that the scopolamine was 
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wearing off but the other drugs, the 
tranquilizers, would hang on for a bit, 
the psychiatrist drew a deep breath and 
removed the suggestion; he told Mac- 
Lyle the truth about his age, and 
brought him up to the here and now. 
MacLyle just looked puzzled for a few 
minutes and then his features settled 
into an expression that can only be de- 
scribed as not unhappy. "Porter," was 
all he said, gazing at the push button 
on the partition with its little metal 
sign, and announced that he could read 
now. 

The psychiatrist nodded sagely and 
offered no comment, being quite will- 
ing to let a patient stew in his own juice 
as long as he produced essence. 

MacLyle abruptly demanded to 
know why he had lost the powers of 
speech and reading. The psychiatrist 
raised his eyebrows a little and his 
shoulders a good deal and smiled one 
of those "You-tell-me" smiles, and then 
got up and suggested they sleep on it. 
He got the porter in to fix the beds and 
as an afterthought told the man to 
come back with the evening papers. 
Nothing can orient a cultural expatri- 
ate better than the evening papers. The 
man did. MacLyle paid no attention to 
this, one way or the other. He just 
climbed into the psychiatrist's spare 
pajamas thoughtfully and they went to 
bed. 

The psychiatrist didn't know if 
MacLyle had awakened him on pur- 
pose or whether the train's slowing 
down for a watering stop had done it, 
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or both; anyway he awoke about three j 
in the morning to find MacLyle stand- ' 
ing beside his bunk looking at him fix- 
edly. He closed his eyes and screwed 
them tight and opened them again, and 
MacLyle was still there, and now he 
noticed that MacLyle's reading lamp 
was lit and the papers were scattered 
all over the floor. MacLyle said, 
"You're some kind of a doctor," in a 
flat voice. 

The psychiatrist admitted it. 

MacLyle said, "Well, this ought to j 
make some sense to you. I was skiing 
here years ago when I was a college j 
kid. Accident, fellow I was with broke , 
his leg. Compound. Made him com- j 
fortable as I could and went for help. 1 
Came back, he'd slid down the moun- j 
tain, thrashing around, I guess. Cre- ' 
vasse, down in the bottom; took two I 
days to find him, three days to get him i 
out. Frostbite. Gangrene." 

The psychiatrist tried to look as if 
he was following this. 

MacLyle said, "The one thing I al- 
ways remember, him pulling back the 
bandages all the time to look at his leg. 
Knew it was gone, couldn't keep him- | 
self from watching the stuff spread! 
around and upward. Didn't like to; : 
had to. Tried to stop him, finally had 
to help him or he'd hurt himself. Every ‘ 
ten, fifteen minutes all the way down ■ 
to the lodge, fifteen hours, looking! 
under the bandages." 

The psychiatrist tried to think of 
something to say and couldn't, so he 
looked wise and waited. 
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MacLyle said, "That Donne, that 
lohn Donne I used to spout, I always 
believed that." 

The psychiatrist began to misquote 
the thing about send not to ask for 
whom the bell 

"Yeah, that, but especially any 
man's death diminishes me, because I 
am involved in mankind , ' I believed 
that," MacLyle repeated. "I believed 
more than that. Not only death. Damn 
loolishness diminishes me because I am 
involved. People all the time pushing 
people around diminishes me. Every- 
body hungry for a fast buck diminishes 
me." He picked up a sheet of newspap- 
er and let it slip away; it flapped off to 
the comer of the compartment like a 
huge grave-moth. "I was getting dimin- 
ished to death and I had to watch it 
happening to me like that kid with the 
gangrene, so that's why." The train, 
crawling now, lurched suddenly and 
yielded. MacLyle's eyes flicked to the 


window, where neon beer signs and a 
traffic light were reluctantly being 
framed. MacLyle leaned close to the 
psychiatrist. "1 just had to get un-in- 
volved with mankind before 1 got di- 
minished altogether, everything man- 
kind did was my fault. So 1 did and 
now here I am involved again." Mac- 
Lyle abruptly went to the door. "And 
for that, thanks." 

From a dusty throat the psychia- 
trist asked him what he was going to 
do. 

"Do?" asked MacLyle cheerfully. 
"Why, I'm going out there and dimin- 
ish mankind right back." He was out in 
the corridor with the door closed be- 
fore the psychiatrist so much as sat up. 
He banged it open again and leaned in. 
He said in the sanest of all possible 
voices, "Now mind you, doctor, this is 
only one man's opinion," and was 
gone. He killed four people before they 
got him. 
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Damon Knight is a consummate story writer, novelist, editor and 
critic (a former F&SF book reviewer, he won a Hugo for his criticism 
in 1956). This story appeared in F&SF's second issue (Winter-Spring 
1950) and should have closed the door forever on Last-Man-on-Earth 
stories. Of course it didn't. 


Not With A Bang 

BY 

DAMON KNIGHT 


Hen months after the last plane 
passed over, Rolf Smith knew beyond 
doubt that only one other human be- 
ing had survived. Her name was Louise 
Oliver, and he was sitting opposite her 
in a department-store cafe in Salt Lake 
City. They were eating canned Vienna 
sausages and drinking coffee. 

Sunlight struck through a broken 
pane, lying like a judgment on the 
cloudy air of the room. Inside and out- 
side, there was no sound; only a sti- 
fling rumor of absence. The clatter of 
dish ware in the kitchen, the heavy 
rumble of streetcars: never again. 
There was sunlight; and silence; and 
the watery, astonished eyes of Louise 
Oliver. 

He leaned forward, trying to cap- 
ture the attention of those fishlike eyes 
for a second. “Darling," he said, "I re- 
spect your views, naturally. But I've 
got to make you see that they're im- 
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practical." 

She looked at him with faint sur- 
prise, then away again. Her head 
shook slightly: No. No, Rolf. I will not 
live with you in sin. 

Smith thought of the women of 
France, of Russia, of Mexico, of the * 
South Seas. He had spent three months 
in the ruined studios of a radio station 
in Rochester, listening to the voices un- 
til they stopped. There had been a 
large colony in Sweden, including an 
English cabinet minister. They report- 
ed that Europe was gone. Simply gone; 
there was not an acre that had not been 
swept clean by radioactive dust. They 
had two planes and enough fuel to take 
them anywhere on the Continent; but 1 
there was nowhere to go. Three of i 
them had the plague; then eleven; then 
all. 

There was a bomber pilot who had 
fallen near a government radio in Pal- 
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estine. He did not last long, because he 
had broken some bones in the crash; 
but he had seen the vacant waters 
where the Pacific Islands should have 
been. It was his guess that the Arctic 
ice-fields had been bombed. He did not 
know whether that had been a mistake 
or not. 

There were no reports from Wash- 
ington, from New York, from London, 
Paris, Moscow, Chungking, Sydney. 
You could not tell who had been de- 
stroyed by disease, who by the dust, 
who by bombs. 

Smith himself had been a labora- 
tory assistant in a team that was trying 
to find an antibiotic for the plague. His 
superiors had found one that worked 
sometimes, but it was a little too late. 
When he left. Smith took along with 
him all there was of it — forty am- 
poules, enough to last him for years. 

Louise had been a nurse in a genteel 
hospital near Denver. According to 
her, something rather odd had happen- 
ed to the hospital as she was approach- 
ing it the morning of the attack. She 
was quite calm when she said this, but 
a vague look came into her eyes and 
her shattered expression seemed to slip 
a little more. Smith did not press her 
for an explanation. 

Like himself, she had found a radio 
station which still functioned, and 
when Smith discovered that she had 
not contracted the plague, he agreed to 
meet her. She was, apparently, natur- 
ally immune. There must have been 
others, a few at least; but the bombs 


and the dust had not spared them. 

It seemed very awkward to Louise 
that not one Protestant minister was 
left alive. 

The trouble was, she really meant 
it. It had taken Smith a long time to be- 
lieve it, but it was true. She would not 
sleep in the same hotel with him, 
either; she expected, and received, the 
utmost courtesy and decorum. Smith 
had learned his lesson. He walked on 
the outside of the rubble-heaped side- 
walks; he opened doors for her, when 
there were still doors; he held her 
chair; he refrained from swearing. He 
courted her. 

Louise was forty or thereabouts, at 
least five years older than Smith. He 
often wondered how old she thought 
she was. The shock of seeing whatever 
it was that had happened to the hospi- 
tal, the patients she had cared for, had 
sent her mind scuttling back to her 
childhood. She tacitly admitted that 
everyone else in the world was dead, 
but she seemed to regard it as some- 
thing one did not mention. 

A hundred times in the last three 
weeks. Smith had felt an almost irre- 
sistible impulse to break her thin neck 
and go his own way. But there was no 
help for it; she was the only woman in 
the world, and he needed her. If she 
died, or left him, he died. Old bitch! he 
thought to himself furiously, and care- 
fully kept the thought from showing 
on his face. 

"Louise, honey," he told her gent- 
ly, "I want to spare your feelings as 
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much as I can. You know that." 

"Yes, Rolf," she said, staring at him 
with the face of a hypnotized chicken. 

Smith forced himself to go on. 
"We've got to face the facts, unpleas- 
ant as they may be. Honey, we're the 
only man and the only woman there 
are. We're like Adam and Eve in the 
Garden of Eden." 

Louise's face took on a slightly dis- 
gusted expression. She was obviously 
thinking of fig-leaves. 

"Think of the generations unborn," 
Smith told her, with a tremor in his 
voice. Think about me for once. 
Maybe you're good for another ten 
years, maybe not. Shuddering, he 
thought of the second stage of the dis- 
ease — the helpless rigidity, striking 
without warning. He'd had one such 
attack already, and Louise had helped 
him out of it. Without her, he would 
have stayed like that till he died, the 
hypodermic that would save him with- 
in inches of his rigid hand. He thought 
desperately. If I'm lucky, I'll get at least 
two kids out of you before you croak. 
Then I'll be safe. 

He went on, "God didn't mean for 
the human race to end like this. He 
spared us, you and me, to — " He 
paused; how could he say it without 
offending her? "Parents" wouldn't do 
— too suggestive. " — to carry on the 
torch of life," he ended. There. That 
was sticky enough. 

Louise was staring vaguely over his 
shoulder. Her eyelids blinked regular- 
ly, and her mouth made little rabbit- 


like motions in the same rhythm. 

Smith looked down at his wasted 
thighs under the tabletop. I'm not 
strong enough to force her, he 
thought. Christ, if I were strong 
enough! 

He felt the futile rage again, and sti- 
fled it. He had to keep his head, be- 
cause this might be his last chance. 
Louise had been talking lately, in the 
cloudy language she used about every- 
thing, of going up in the mountains to 
pray for guidance. She had not said, 
"alone," but it was easy enough to see 
that she pictured it that way. He had to 
argue her around before her resolve 
stiffened. He concentrated furiously, 
and tried once more. 

T 

I he pattern of words went by like a 
distant rumbling. Louise heard a 
phrase here and there; each of them 
fathered chains of thought, binding her 
reverie tighter, "Our duty to humanity 
..." Mama had often said — that was 
in the old house on Waterbury Street 
of course, before Mama had taken sick 
— she had said, "Child, your duty is to 
be clean, polite, and God-fearing, Pret- 
ty doesn't matter. There's a plenty of 
plain women that have got themselves 
good, Christian husbands." 

Husbands .. To have and to hold 
... Orange blossoms, and the brides- 
maids; the organ music. Through the 
haze, she saw Rolf's lean, wolfish face. 
Of course, he was the only one she'd 
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ever get; she knew that well enough. 
Gracious, when a girl was past twenty- 
live, she had to take what she could 
get. 

But I sometimes wonder if he's real- 
ly a nice man, she thought. 

"... in the eyes of God ..." She re- 
membered the stained-glass windows 
in the old First Episcopalian Church, 
and how she always thought God was 
looking down at her through that bril- 
liant transparancy. Perhaps He was 
still looking at her, though it seemed 
sometimes that He had forgotten. 
Well, of course she realized that mar- 
riage customs changed, and if you 
couldn't have a regular minister. . . . But 
it was really a shame, an outrage, al- 
most, that if she were actually going to 
marry this man, she couldn't have all 


those nice things ... There wouldn't 
even be any wedding presents. Not 
even that. But of course Rolf would 
give her anything she wanted. She saw 
his face again, noticed the narrow 
black eyes staring at her with ferocious 
purpose, the thin mouth that jerked in 
a slow, regular tic, the hairy lobes of 
the ears below the tangle of black hair. 

He oughtn't to let his hair grow so 
long, she thought, it isn't quite decent. 
Well, she could change all that. If she 
did marry him, she'd certainly make 
him change his ways. It was no more 
than her duty. 

He was talking now about a farm 
he'd seen outside town — a good big 
house and a bam. There was no stock, 
he said, but they could get some later. 
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And they'd plant things, and have their 
own food to eat, not go to restaurants 
all the time. 

She felt a touch on her hand, lying 
pale before her on the table. Rolf's 
brown, stubby fingers, black-haired 
above and below the knuckles, were 
touching hers. He had stopped talking 
for a moment, but now he was speak- 
ing again, still more urgently. She 
drew her hand away. 

He was saying, "... and you'll have 
the finest wedding dress you ever saw, 
with a bouquet. Everything you want, 
Louise, everything ..." 

A wedding dress! And flowers, 
even if there couldn't be any minister! 
Well, why hadn't the fool said so be- 
fore? 

Rolf stopped halfway through a 
sentence, aware that Louise had said 
quite clearly, "Yes, Rolf, I will marry 
you if you wish." 

Stunned, he wanted her to repeat 
it, but dared not ask, "What did you 
say?" for fear of getting some fantastic 
answer, or none at all. He breathed 
deeply. He said, "Today, Louise?" 

She said, "Well, today ... I don't 
know quite ... Of course, if you think 
you can make all the arrangements in 
time, but it does seem ..." 

Triumph surged through Smith's 
body. He had the advantage now, and 


he'd ride it. "Say you will, dear," he 
urged her; "say yes, and make me the 
happiest man ..." 

Even then, his tongue balked at the 
rest of it; but it didn't matter. She nod- 
ded submissively. "Whatever you 
think best, Rolf." 

He rose, and she allowed him to 
kiss her pale, sapless cheek. "We'll 
leave right away," he said. "If you'll 
excuse me for just a minute, dear?" 

He waited for her "Of course" and 
then left her, making footprints in the 
furred carpet of dust down toward the 
end of the room. Just a few more hours 
he'd have to speak to her like that, and 
then, in her eyes, she'd be committed 
to him forever. Afterwards, he could 
do with her as he liked — beat her 
when he pleased, submit her to any 
proof of his scorn and revulsion, use 
her. Then it would not be too bad, be- 
ing the last man on Earth — not bad at 
all. She might even have a daughter ... 

He found the washroom door and 
entered. He took a step' inside, and 
froze, balanced by a trick of motion, 
upright but helpless. Panic struck at his 
throat as he tried to turn his head and 
failed; tried to scream, and failed. Be- 
hind him, he was aware of a tiny click 
as the door, cushioned by the 
hydraulic check, shut forever. It was 
not locked; but its other side bore the 
warning: MEN. 
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Flowers for Algernon 

BY 

DANIEL KEYES 


D 


progris riport 1 
martch 5 1965 


^r. Strauss says I shud rite 
ilown what I think and every thing 
that happins to me from now on. I 
ilont know why but he says its impor- 
tint so they wil see if they will use me. I 
hope they use me. Miss Kinnian says 
maybe they can make me smart. I want 
to be smart. My name is Charlie Gor- 
don. I am 37 years old and 2 weeks ago 
was my birthday. I have nuthing more 
to rite now so 1 will close for today. 


progris riport 2 
martch 6 


1 had a test today. I think 1 faled it. 
and 1 think that maybe now they wont 
use me. What happind is a nice young 
tnan was in the room and he had some 


white cards with ink spilled all over 
them. He sed Charlie what do you see 
on this card. 1 was very skared even 
tho 1 had my rabits foot in my pockit 
because when 1 was a kid 1 always fal- 
ed tests in school and 1 spilled ink to. 

1 told him 1 saw a inkblot. He said 
yes and it made me feel good. 1 thot 
that was all but when I got up to go he 
stopped me. He said now sit down 
Charlie we are not thru yet. Then 1 
dont remember so good but he wantid 
me to say what was in the ink. 1 dint 
see nuthing in the ink but he said there 
was picturs there other pepul saw some 
picturs. 1 couldnt see any picturs. 1 ree- 
ly tryed to see. 1 held the card close up 
and then far away. Then 1 said if 1 had 
my glases 1 coud see better 1 usually 
only ware my glases in the movies or 
TV but 1 said they are in the closit in 
the hall, t got them. Then 1 said let me 
see that card agen 1 bet 111 find it now. 
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I tryed hard but I still coudnt find 
the picturs I only saw the ink. I told 
him maybe I need new glases. He rote 
somthing down on a paper and I got 
skared of faling the test. I told him it 
was a very nice inkblot with littel 
points all around the eges. He looked 
very sad so that wasnt it. I said please 
let me try agen. Ill get it in a few minits 
becaus Im not so fast somtimes. Im a 
slow reeder too in Miss Kinnians class 
for slow adults but I'm trying very 
hard. 

He gave me a chance with another 
card that had 2 kinds of ink spilled on 
it red and blue. 

He was very nice and talked slow 
like Miss Kinnian does and he explaned 
it to me that it was a raw shok. He said 
pepul see things in the ink. I said show 
me where. He said think. I told him I 
think a inkblot but that wasnt rite 
eather. He said what does it remind 
you — pretend something. I closd my 
eyes for a long time to pretend. I told 
him I pretend a fowntan pen with ink 
leeking all over a table cloth. Then he 
got up and went out. 

1 dont think I passd the raw shok 
test. 

progris report 3 
martch 7 

Dr Strauss and Dr Nemur say it 
dont matter about the inkblots. 1 told 
them I dint spill the ink on the cards 
and I coudnt see anything in the ink. 
They said that maybe' they will still use 


me. I said Miss Kinnian never gave me 
tests like that one only spelling and 
reading. They said Miss Kinnian told 
that I was her bestist pupil in the adulb 
nite scool becaus I tryed the hardist 
and I reely wantid to lern. They said 
how come you went to the adult nite 
scool all by yourself Charlie. How did 
you find it. I said I askd pepul and 
sumbody told me where I shud go to 
lern to read and spell good. They said 
why did you want to. I told them be- 
caus all my life I wantid to be smart 
and not dumb. But its very hard to be 
smart. They said you know it will pro- 
bly be tempirery. I said yes. Miss Kin- 
nian told me. I dont care if it herts. 

Later I had more crazy tests today. 
The nice lady who gave it me told me 
the name and I asked her how do you 
sjjellit so I can rite in my progris riport. 
THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST. I dont 
know the first 2 words but I know 
what test means. You got to pass it or 
you get bad marks. This test lookd 
easy becaus I coud see the picturs. On- 
ly this time she dint want me to tell her 
the picturs. That mixd me up. I said the 
man yesterday said I shoud tell him 
what I saw in the ink she said that dont 
make no difrence. She said make up 
Storys about the pepul in the picturs. 

I told her how can you tell storys 
about pepul you never met. I said why 
shud I make up lies. I never tell lies any 
more becaus I always get caut. 

She told me this test and the other 
one the raw-shok was for getting per- 
sonalty. I laffed so hard. I said how 
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can you get that thing from inkblots 
and fotos. She got sore and put her pic- 
turs away. I dont care. It was silly. I 
gess I faled that test too. 

Later some men in white coats took 
me to a difemt part of the hospitil and 
gave me a game to play. It was like a 
race with a white mouse. They called 
the mouse Algernon. Algernon was in 
a box with a lot of twists and turns like 
all kinds of walls and they gave me a 
pencil and a paper with lines and lots 
of boxes. On one side it said START and 
on the other end it said FINISH. They 
said it was amazed and that Algernon 
and me had the same amazed to do. I 
dint see how we could have the same 
amazed if Algernon had a box and 1 
had a paper but I dint say nothing. 
Anyway there wasnt time because the 
race started. 

One of the men had a watch he was 
trying to hide so I woudnt see it so I 
tryed not to look and that made me 
nervus. 

Anyway that test made me feel 
worser than all the others because they 
did it over 10 times with difemt 
amazeds. and Algernon won every 
time. I dint know that mice were so 
smart. Maybe thats because Algernon 
is a white mouse. Maybe white mice 
are smarter then other mice. 

progris riport 4 
Mar 8 

Their going to use me! Im so exited 
1 can hardly write. Dr Nemur and Dr 


Strauss had a argament about it first. 
Dr Nemur was in the office when Dr 
Strauss brot me in. Dr Nemur was 
worryed about using me but Dr 
Strauss told him Miss Kinnian rekem- 
mended me the best from all the people 
who she was teaching. I like Miss Kin- 
nian becaus shes a very smart teacher. 
And she said Charlie your going to 
have a second chance. If you volenteer 
for this experament you mite get 
smart. They dont know if it will be 
perminint but theirs a chance. Thats 
why I said ok even when I was scared 
because she said it was an operashun. 
She said dont be scared Charlie you 
done so much with so little I think you 
deserv it most of all. 

So I got scaird when Dr Nemur and 
Dr Strauss argud about it. Dr Strauss 
said I had something that was very 
good. He said I had a good motor- 
vation. I never even knew I had that. I 
felt proud when he said that not every 
body with an eye-q of 68 had that 
thihg. I dont know what it is or where I 
got it but he said Algernon had it too. 
Algernons motor-vation is the cheese 
they put in his box. But it cant be that 
because I didnt eat any cheese this 
week. 

Then he told Dr Nemur something I 
dint understand so while they were 
talking I wrote down some of the 
words. 

He said Dr Nemur I know Charlie 
is not what you had in mind as the first 
of your new brede of intelek** 
(couldnt get the word) superman. But 
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most people of his low merit** are 
host** and uncoop** they are usually 
dull apath** and hard to reach. He has 
a good natcher hes intristed and eager 
to please. 

Dr Nemur said remember he will be 
the first human beeng ever to have his 
intelijence trippled by surgicle meens. 

Dr Strauss said exackly. Look at 
how well hes lemed to read and write 
for his low mentel age its as grate an 
acheve** as you and I lerning einstines 
therey of **vity without help. That 
shows the intenss motor-vation. Its 
comparat** a tremen** achev** I say 
we use Charlie. 

1 dint get all the words and they 
were talking to fast but it sounded like 
Dr Strauss was on my side and like the 
other one wasnt. 

Then Dr Nemur nodded he said all 
rigfit maybe your right. We will use 
Charlie. When he said that I got so ex- 
ited I jumped up and shook his hand 
for being so good to me. I told him 
thank you doc you wont be sorry for 
giving me a second chance. And I 
mean it like I told him. After the 
operashun Im gonna try to be smart. 
Im gonna try awful hard. 

progris ript 5 
Mar 10 

Im skared. Lots of people who 
work here and the nurses and the peo- 
ple who gave me the tests came to 
bring me candy and wish me luck. I 
hope I have luck. I got my rabits foot 


and my lucky penny and my horse 
shoe. Only a black cat crossed me 
when I was comming to the hospitil. 
Dr Strauss says dont be supersitis 
Charlie this is sience. Anyway Im 
keeping my rabits foot with me. 

I asked Dr Strauss if 111 beat Alger- 
non in the race after the operashun and 
he said maybe. If the operashun works 
111 show that mouse I can be as smart as 
he is. Maybe smarter. Then ill be abel 
to read better and spell the words good 
and know lots of things and be like 
other people. I want to be smart like 
other people. If it works perminint 
they will make everybody smart all 
over the wurld. 

They dint give me anything to eat 
this morning. I dont know what that 
eating has to do with getting smart. Im 
very hungry and Dr Nemur took away 
my box of candy. That Dr Nemur is a 
grouch. Dr Strauss says 1 can have it 
back after the operashun. You cant eat 
befor a operashun... 

Progress Report 6 
Mar 15 

The operashun dint hurt. He did it 
while 1 was sleeping. They took off the 
bandijis from my eyes and my head to- 
day so I can make a PROGRESS REPORT. 
Dr Nemur who looked at some of my 
other ones says I spell PROGRESS wrong 
and he told me how to spell it and 
REPORT too. I got to try and remember 
that. 

I have a very bad memary for spell- 
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ing. Dr Strauss says its ok to tell about 
all the things that happin to me but he 
says I shoud tell more about what I feel 
and what I think. When I told him I 
dont know how to think he said try. 
All the time when the bandijis were on 
my eyes I tryed to think. Nothing hap- 
pened. I dont know what to think 
about. Maybe if I ask him he will tell 
me how I can think now that Im sup- 
pose to get smart. What do smart peo- 
ple think about. Fancy things I sup- 
pose. I wish I knew some fancy things 
alredy. 

Progress Report 7 
mar 19 

Nothing is happining. I had lots of 
tests and different kinds of races with 
Algernon. I hate that mouse. He 
always beats me. Dr Strauss said 1 got 
to play those games. And he said some 
time I got to take those tests over 
again. Thse inkblots are stupid. And 
those pictures are stupid too. I like to 
draw a picture of a man and a woman 
but 1 wont make up lies about people. 

I got a headache from trying to 
think so much. I thot Dr Strauss was 
my frend but he dont help me. He dont 
tell me what to think or when 111 get 
smart. Miss Kinnian dint come to see 
me. I think writing these progress 
reports are stupid too. 

Progress Report 8 

Mar 23 
* * * 


Im going back to work at the 
factery. They said it was better I shud 
go back to work but I cant tell anyone 
what the operashun was for and 1 have 
to come to the hospitil for an hour evry 
night after work. They are gonna pay 
me mony every jnonth for leming to be 
smart. 

Im glad Im going back to work 
because I miss my job and all my 
frends and all the fun we have there. 

Dr Strauss says I shud keep writing 
things down but I dont have to do it 
every day just when I think of some- 
thing or something speshul happins. 
He says dont get discoridged because it 
takes time and it happins slow. He says 
it took a long time with Algernon 
before he got 3 times smarter than he 
was before. Thats why Algernon beats 
me all the time because he had that 
operashun too. That makes me feel 
better. 1 coud probly do that amazed 
faster than a reglar mouse. Maybe 
someday 111 beat Algernon. Boy that 
would be something. So far Algernon 
looks like he mite be smart perminent. 

Mar 25 (I dont have to write PRO- 
GRESS REPORT on top any more just 
when I hand it in once a week for Dr 
Nemur to read. I just have to put the 
date on. That saves time) 

We had a lot of fun at the factery 
today. Joe Carp said hey look where 
Charlie had his operashun what did 
they do Charlie put some brains in. I 
was going to tell him but I remembered 
Dr Strauss said no. Then Frank Reilly 
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said what did you do Charlie forget 
your key and open your door the hard 
way. That made me laff. Their really 
my friends and they like me. 

Sometimes somebody will say hey 
look at Joe or Frank or George he real- 
ly pulled a Charlie Gordon. I dont 
know why they say that but they al- 
ways laff. This morning Amos Borg 
who is the 4 man at Donnegans used 
my name when he shouted at Ernie the 
office boy. Ernie lost a packige. He 
said Ernie for godsake what are you 
trying to be a Charlie Gordon. I dont 
understand why he said that. I never 
lost any packiges. 

Mar 28 Dr Strauss came to my room 
tonight to see why I dint come in like 1 
was suppose to. 1 told him I dont like 
to race with Algernon any more. He 
said 1 dont have to for a while but I 
shud come in. He had a present for me 
only it wasnt a present but just for 
lend. I thot it was a little television but 
it wasnt. He said I got to turn it on 
when I go to sleep. I said your kidding 
why shud I turn it on when Im going to 
sleep. Who ever herd of a thing like 
that. But he said if I want to get smart I 
got to do what he says. 1 told him I dint 
think I was going to get smart and he 
put his hand on my sholder and said 
Charlie you dont know it yet but your 
getting smarter all the time. You wont 
notice for a while. 1 think he was just 
being nice to make me feel good be- 
cause I dont look any smarter. 

Oh yes 1 almost forgot. I asked him 


when I can go back to the class at Miss 
Kinnians school. He said I wont go 
their. He said that soon Miss Kinnian 
will come to the hospitil to start and 
teach me speshul. 1 was mad at her for 
not comming to see me when I got the 
operashun but I like her so maybe we 
will be frends again. 

Mar 29 That crazy TV kept me up all 
night. How can I sleep with something 
yelling crazy things all night in my 
ears. And the nutty pictures. Wow. I 
dont know what it says when Im up so 
how am I going to know when Im 
sleeping. 

Dr Strauss says its ok. He says my 
brains are lerning when I sleep and that 
will help me when Miss Kinnian starts 
my lessons in the hospitl (only I found 
out it isnt a hospitil its a labatory). I 
think its all crazy. If you can get smart 
when your sleeping why do people go 
to school. That thing I dont think will 
work. I use to watch the late show and 
the late late show on TV all the time 
and it never made me smart. Maybe 
you have to sleep while you watch it. 

PROGRESS REPORT 9 — April 3 

Dr Strauss showed me how to keep 
the TV turned low so now I can sleep. 1 
dont hear a thing. And I still dont 
understand what it says. A few times I 
play it over in the morning to find out 
what I lerned when I was sleeping and I 
dont think so. Miss Kinnian says 
Maybe its another langwidge or some- 
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thing. But most times it sounds 
•imericaru It talks so fast faster then 
even Miss Gold who was my teacher in 
() grade and I remember she talked so 
l.ist I coudnt understand her. 

I told Dr Strauss what good is it to 
get smart in my sleep. I want to be 
Ntnart when Im awake. He says its the 
>.€ime thing and I have two minds, 
rheres the subconscious and the con- 
•■cious (thats how you spell it). And 
one dont tell the other one what its do- 
ing. They dont even talk to each other. 
I hats why I dream. And boy have I 
been having crazy dreams. Wow, Ever 
hince that night TV. The late late late 
late late show. 

I forgot to ask him if it was only me 
or if everybody had those two minds. 

(I just looked up the word in the 
dictionary Dr Strauss gave me. The 
word is subconscious, adj. Of the 
nature of mental operations yet not 
present in consciousness; as, sub- 
conscious conflict of desires.) Theres 
more but I still don't know what it 
means. This isnt a very good dic- 
tionary for dumb people like me. 

Anyway the headache is from the 
party. My frends from the factery Joe 
Carp and Frank Reilly invited me to go 
with them to Muggsys Saloon for some 
drinks. I dont like to drink but they 
said we will have lots of fun. I had a 
good time. 

Joe Carp said I shoud show the girls 
how I mop out the toilet in the factory 
and he got me a mop. I showed them 
and everyone laffed when I told that 


Mr Donnegan said 1 was the best 
janiter he ever had because I like my 
job and do it good and never come late 
or miss a day except for my operashun. 

I said Miss Kinnian always said 
Charlie be proud of your job because 
you do it good. 

Everybody laffed and we had a 
good time and they gave me lots of 
drinks and Joe said Charlie is a card 
when hes potted. I dont know what 
that means but everybody likes me and 
we have fun. I cant wait to be smart 
like my best frends Joe Carp and Frank 
Reilly. 

I dont remember how the party was 
over but I think I went out to buy a 
newspaper and coffe for Joe and Frank 
and when I came back there was no 
one their. I looked for them all over till 
late. Then I dont remember so good 
but I think I got sleepy or sick. A nice 
cop brot me back home. Thats what 
my landlady Mrs Flynn says. 

But I got a headache and a big lump 
on my head and black and blue all 
over. I think maybe I fell but Joe Carp 
says it was the cop they beat up drunks 
some times. I don't think so. Miss Kin- 
nian says cops are to help people. Any- 
way I got a bad headache and Im sick 
and hurt all over. I dont think 111 drink 
anymore. 

April 6 I beat Algernon! I dint even 
know I beat him until Burt the tester 
told me. Then the second time I lost 
because I got so exited I fell off the 
chair before I finished. But after that 
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I beat him 8 more times. 1 must be get- 
ting smart to beat a smart mouse like 
Algernon. But I dont feel smarter. 

I wanted to race Algernon some 
more but Burt said thats enough for 
one day. They let me hold him for a 
minit. Hes not so bad. Hes soft like a 
ball of cotton. He blinks and when he 
opens his eyes their black and pink on 
the eges. 

I said can I feed him because I felt 
bad to beat him and I wanted to be 
nice and make frends. Burt said no Al- 
gernon is a very specshul mouse with 
an operashun like mine, and he was the 
first of all the animals to stay smart so 
long. He told me Algernon is so smart 
that every day he has to solve a test to 
get his food. Its a thing like a lock on a 
door that changes every time Algernon 
goes in to eat so he has to lern some- 
thing new to get his food. That made 
me sad because if he coudnt lern he 
woud be hungry. 

I dont think its right to make you 
pass a test to eat. How woud Dr 
Nemur like it to have to pass a test 
every time he wants to eat. I think 111 
be frends with Algernon. 

April 9 Tonight after work Miss Kin- 
nian was at the laboratory. She looked 
like she was glad to see me but scared. I 
told her dont worry Miss Kinnian Im 
not smart yet and she laffed. She said I 
have confidence in you Charlie the 
way you struggled so hard to read and 
right better than all the others. At 
werst you will have it for a littel wile 


and your doing som thing for sience. j 
We are reading a very hard book. I 1 
never read such a hard book before. Its 
called Robinson Crusoe about a man 
who gets merooned on a dessert Hand. 
Hes smart and figers out all kinds of j 
things so he can have a house and food | 
and hes a good swimmer. Only I feel 
sorry because hes all alone and has no j 
frends. But I think their must be j 
somebody else on the Hand because 
theres a picture with his funny um- 
brella looking at footprints. I hope he i 
gets a frend and not be lonly. j 

April 10 Miss Kinnian teaches me to ^ 
spell better. She says look at a word 
and close your eyes and say it over and 
over until you remember. I have lots of 
truble with through that you say threw i 
and enough and tough that you dont i 
say enew and tew. You got to say enuff \ 
and tuff. Thats how I use to write it 
before I started to get smart. Im con- 
fused but Miss Kinnian says theres no 
reason in spelling. 

Apr 24 Finished Robinson Crusoe. I 
want to find out more about what hap- 
pens to him but Miss Kinnian says 
thats all there is. Why. 

Apr 15 Miss Kinnian says Im lerning 
fast. She read some of the Progress 
Reports and she looked at me kind of 
funny. She says Im a fine person and III 
show them all. I asked her why. She 
said never mind but I shoudnt feel bad 
if I find out that everybody isnt nice. 
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like I think. She said for a person who 
god gave so little to you done more 
then a lot of people with brains they 
never even used. I said all my frends 
are smart people but there good. They 
like me and they never did anything 
that wasnt nice. Then she got some- 
thing in her eye and she had to run out 
to the ladys room. 

Apr 16 Today, 1 lemed, the comma, 
this is a comma (,) a period, with a tail. 
Miss Kinnian, says its importent, 
because, it makes writing, better, she 
said, sombeody, coud lose, a lot of 
money, if a comma, isnt, in the, right 
place, 1 dont have, any money, and 1 
dont see, how a comma, keeps you, 
from losing it. 

But she says, everybody, uses com- 
mas, so 111 use, them too, 

Apr 17 I used the comma wrong. 
Miss Kinnian told me to look up long 
words in the dictionary to lem to spell 
them. I said whats the difference if you 
can read it anyway. She said its part of 
your education so now on 111 look up 
the words Im not sure how to spell. It 
takes a long time to write that way but 
1 think Im remembering. I only have to 
look up once and after that I get it 
right. Anyway thats how come I got 
the word punctuation right. (Its that 
way in the dictionary). Miss Kinnian 
says a period is punctuation too, and 
there are lots of other marks to lem. I 
told her I thot cJl the periods had to 
have tails but she said no. 


You got to mix them up, she show- 
ed? me" how. to mix! them( up,, and 
now; I can! mix up all kinds" of punc- 
tuation, in! my writing? There, are 
lots! of rules? to lern; but Im gettin'g 
them in my head. 

One thing I? like about. Dear Miss 
Kinnian: (thats the way it goes in a 
business letter if I ever go into 
business) is she, always gives me’ a 
reason" when— I ask. She's a gen'ius! I 
wish! I cou'd be smart " like, her; 

(Punctuation, is; fun!) 

April 18 What a dope I am! I didn't 
even understand what she was talking 
about. I read the grammar book last 
night and it explanes the whole thing. 
Then I saw it was the same way as Miss 
Kinnian was trying to tell me, but I 
didn't get it. I got up in the middle of 
the night, and the whole thing 
straightened out in my mind. 

Miss Kinnian said that the TV 
working in my sleep helped out. She 
said I reached a plateau. Thats like the 
flat top of a hill. 

After I figgered out how punctua- 
tion worked, I read over all my old 
Progress Reports from the beginning. 
Boy, did I have crazy spelling and 
punctuation! I told Miss Kinnian I 
ought to go over the pages and fix all 
the mistakes but she said, "No, 
Charlie, Dr. Nemur wants them just as 
they are. That's why he let you keep 
them after they were photostated, to 
see your own progress. You're coming 
along fast, Charlie." 
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That made me feel good. After the 
lesson I went down and played with 
Algernon. We don't race any more. 

April 20 I feel sick. Not sick like for a 
doctor, but inside my chest it feels 
empty like getting punched and a 
heartburn at the same time. 

1 wasn't going to write about it, but 
I guess I got to, because it's important. 
Today was the first time 1 ever stayed 
home from work. 

Last night Joe Carp and Frank Reil- 
ly invited me to a party. There were 
lots of girls and some men from the 
factory. I remembered how sick I got 
last time I drank too much, so I told 
Joe I didn't want anything to drink. He 
gave me a plain Coke instead. It tasted 
funny, but I thought it was just a bad 
taste in my mouth. 

We had a lot of fun for a while. Joe 
said I should dance with Ellen and she 
would teach me the steps. I fell a few 
times and I couldn't understand why 
because no one else was dancing be- 
sides Ellen and me. And all the time I 
was tripping because somebody's foot 
was always sticking out. 

Then when I got up I saw the look 
on Joe's face and it gave me a funny 
feeling in my stomach. "He's a 
scream," one of the girls said. Every- 
body was laughing. 

Frank said, "I ain't laughed so 
much since we sent him off for the 
newspaper that night at Muggsy's and 
ditched him." 

"Look at him. His face is red." 


"He's blushing. Charlie is 
blushing." 

"Hey, Ellen, what'd you do to 
Charlie? I never saw him act like that 
before." 

I didn't know what to do or where 
to turn. Everyone was looking at me 
and laughing and I felt naked. I wanted 
to liide myself. I ran out into the street 
and I threw up. Then I walked home. 
It's a funny thing 1 never knew that Joe 
and Frank and the others liked to have 
me around all the time to make fun of 
me. 

Now I know what it means when 
they say "to pull a Charlie Gordon." 

I'm ashamed. 

PROGRESS REPORT 11 

April 21 Still didn't go into the fac- 
tory. I told Mrs. Flynn my landlady to 
call and tell Mr. Donnegan I was sick. 
Mrs. Flynn looks at me very funny 
lately like she's scared of me. 

1 think it's a good thing about find- 
ing out how everybody laughs at me. 1 
thought about it a lot. It's because I'm 
so dumb and I don't even know when 
I'm doing something dumb. People 
think it's funny when a dumb person 
can't do things the same way they can. 

Anyway, now I know I'm getting 
smarter every day. 1 know punctuation 
and I can spell good. I like to look up 
all the hard words in the dictionary 
and 1 remember them. I'm reading a lot 
now, and Miss Kinnian says I read 
very fast. Sometimes I even under- 
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stand what I'm reading about, and it 
stays in my mind. There are times when 
I can close my eyes and think of a page 
and it all comes back like a picture. 

Besides history, geography, and 
arithmetic. Miss Kinnian said I should 
start to learn a few foreign languages. 
Dr. Strauss gave me some more tapes to 
play while I sleep. I still don't under- 
stand how that conscious and uncon- 
scious mind works, but Dr. Strauss says 
not to worry yet. He asked me to prom- 
ise that when I start learning college 
subjects next week I wouldn't read cmy 
books on psychology — that is, until he 
gives me permission. 

I feel a lot better today, but I guess 
I'm still a little angry that cJl the time 
|)eople were laughing and making fun of 
me because I wasn't so smart. When I 
become intelligent like Dr. Strauss says, 
with three times my I.Q. of 68, then 
maybe I'll be like everyone else and peo- 
ple will like me and be friendly. 

I'm not sure what an I.Q. is. Dr. 
Nemur said it was something that mea- 
Hured how intelligent you were — like a 
m ale in the drugstore weighs pounds. 
Hut Dr. Strauss had a big argument 
with him and said an I.Q. didn't weigh 
Intelligence at all. He said an I.Q. show- 
ed how much intelligence you could get, 
like the numbers on the outside of a 
measuring cup. You still had to fill the 
t up up with stuff. 

Then when I asked Burt, who gives 
me my intelligence tests and works with 
Algernon, he said that both of them 
w«TC wrong (only I had to promise not 


to tell them he said so). Burt 
says that the I.Q. measures a lot of dif- 
ferent things including some of the 
things you learned already, and it real- 
ly isn’t any good at all. 

So I still don't know what I.Q. is 
except that mine is going to be over 200 
soon. I didn't want to say anything, 
but I don't see how if they don't know 
what it is, or where it is — I don't see 
how they know how much of it you've 
got. 

Dr. Nemur says I have to take a 
Rorshach Test tomorrow. I wonder 
what that is. 

April 22 I found out what a Rorshach 
is. It's the test I took before the opera- 
tion — the one with the inkblots on the 
pieces of cardboard. The man who 
gave me the test was the same one. 

I was scared to death of those ink- 
blots. I knew he was going to ask me to 
find the pictures and I knew I wouldn't 
be able to. I was thinking to myself, if 
only there was some way of knowing 
what kind of pictures were hidden 
there. Maybe there weren't any pic- 
tures at all. Maybe it was just a trick to 
see if 1 was dumb enough to look for 
something that wasn't there. Just 
thinking about that made me sore at 
him. 

"All right, Charlie," he said, 
"you've seen these cards before, 
remember?" 

"Of course 1 remember." 

The way I said it, he knew I was 
angry, and he looked surprised. "Yes, 
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of course. Now I want you to look at 
this one. What might this be? What do 
you see on this card? People see all 
sorts of things in these inkblots. Tell 
me what it might be for you — what it 
makes you think of." 

1 was shocked. That wasn't what I 
had expected him to say at all. "You 
mean there are no pictures hidden in 
those inkblots?" 

He frowned and took off his 
glasses. "What?" 

"Pictures. Hidden in the inkblots. 
Last time you told me that everyone 
could see them and you wanted me to 
find them too." 

He explained to me that the last 
time he had used almost the exact same 
words he was using now. I didn't 
believe it, and I still have the suspicion 
that he misled me at the time just for 
the fun of it. Unless — I don't know 
any more — could I have been that 
feeble-minded? 

We went through the cards slowly. 
One of them looked like a pair of bats 
tugging at something. Another one 
looked like two men fencing with 
swords. I imagined all sorts of things. 1 
guess I got carried away. But I didn't 
trust him any more, and I kept turning 
them around and even looking on the 
back to see if there was anything there 
1 was supposed to catch. While he was 
making his notes, 1 peeked out of the 
comer of my eye to read it. But it was 
all in code that looked like this: 

WF-t-A DdF-Ad orig. WF-A 


S F -f o b j 

The test still doesn't make sense to 
me. It seems to me that anyone could 
make up lies about things that they 
didn't really see. How could he know 1 
wasn't making a fool of him by men- 
tioning things that I didn't really im- 
agine? Maybe I'll understand it when 
Dr. Strauss lets me read up on psy- 
chology. 

April 25 I figured out a new way to 
line up the machines in the factory, 
and Mr. Donnegan says it will save 
him ten thousand dollars a year in 
labor and increased production. He 
gave me a twenty-five-dollar bonus. 

I wanted to take Joe Carp and 
Frank Reilly out to lunch to celebrate, 
but Joe said he had to buy some things 
for his wife, and Frank said he was 
meeting his cousin for lunch. I guess 
it'll take a little time for them to get 
used to the changes in me. Everybody 
seems to be frightened of me. When I 
went over to Amos Borg and tapped 
him on the shoulder, he jumped up in 
the air. 

People don't talk to me much any 
more or kid around the way they used 
to. It makes the job kind of lonely. 

April 27 I got up the nerve today to 
ask Miss Kinnian to have dinner with 
me tomorrow night to celebrate my 
bonus. 

At first she wasn't sure it was right, 
but I asked Dr. Strauss and he said it 
was okay. Dr. Strauss and Dr. Nemur 
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don't seem to be getting along so well. 
They're arguing all the time. This eve- 
ning when I came in to ask Dr. Strauss 
about having dinner with Miss Kin- 
nian, I heard them shouting. Dr. 
Nemur was saying that it was his ex- 
periment and his research, and Dr. 
Strauss was shouting back that he con- 
tributed just as much, because he 
found me through Miss Kinnian and he 
performed the operation. Dr. Strauss 
said that someday thousands of neuro- 
surgeons might be using his technique 
all over the world. 

Dr. Nemur wanted to publish the 
results of the experiment at the end of 
this month. Dr. Strauss wanted to wait 
a while longer to be sure. Dr. Strauss 
said that Dr. Nemur was more in- 
terested in the Chair of Psychology at 
Princeton than he was in the experi- 
ment. Dr. Nemur said that Dr. Strauss 
was nothing but an opportunist who 
was trying to ride to glory on his coat- 
tails. 

When I left afterwards, I found my- 
self trembling. I don't know why for 
sure, but it was as if Td seen both men 
clearly for the first time. I remember 
hearing Burt say that Dr. Nemur had a 
shrew of a wife who was pushing him 
all the time to get things published so 
that he could become famous. Burt 
said that the dream of her life was to 
have a big-shot husband. 

Was Dr. Strauss really trying to 
ride on his coattails? 

April 28 I don't understand why I 


never noticed how beautiful Miss Kin- 
nian really is. She has brown eyes and 
feathery brown hair that comes to the 
top of her neck. She's only thirty-four! 
I think from the beginning 1 had the 
feeling that she was an unreachable 
genius — and very, very old. Now, 
every time I see her she grows younger 
and more lovely. 

We had dinner and a long talk. 
When she said that I was coming along 
so fast that soon I'd be leaving her be- 
hind, I laughed. 

"It's true, Charlie. You're already a 
better reader than I am. You can read a 
whole page at a glance while I can take 
in only a few lines at a time. And you 
remember every single thing you read. 
I'm lucky if I can recall the main 
thoughts and the general meaning." 

"I don't feel intelligent. There are so 
many things I don't understand." 

She took out a cigarette and I lit it 
for her. "You've got to be a little pa- 
tient. You're accomplishing in days 
and weeks what it takes normal people 
to do in half a lifetime. That's what 
makes it so amazing. You're like a 
giant sponge now, soaking things in. 
Facts, figures, general knowledge. And 
soon you'll begin to connect them, too. 
You'll see how the different branches 
of learning are related. There are many 
levels, Charlie, like steps on a giant 
ladder that take you up higher and 
higher to see more and more of the 
world around you. 

"1 can see only a little bit of that, 
Charlie, and I won't go much higher 
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than I am now, but you'll keep climb- 
ing up and up, and see more and more, 
and each step will open new worlds 
that you never even knew existed." 
She frowned. "I hope ... I just hope to 
God—" 

"What?" 

"Never mind, Charles. I just hop>e I 
wasn't wrong to advise you to go into 
this in the first place." 

I laughed. "How could that be? It 
worked, didn't it? Even Algernon is 
still smart." 

We sat there silently for a while and 
I knew what she was thinking about as 
she watched me toying with the chain 
of my rabbit's foot and my keys. I 
didn't want to think of that possibility 
any more than elderly people want to 
think of death. I knew that this was 
only the beginning. I knew what she 
meant about levels because I'd seen 
some of them already. The thought of 
leaving her behind made me sad. 

I'm in love with Miss Kinnian. 

PROGRESS REPORT 12 

April 30 I've quit my job with Don- 
negan's Plastic Box Company. Mr. 
Donnegan insisted that it would be bet- 
ter for all concerned if I left. What did I 
do to make them hate me so? 

The first I knew of it was when Mr. 
Donnegan showed me the petition. 
Eight hundred and forty names, every- 
one connected with the factory, except 
Fanny Girden. Scanning the list quick- 
ly, I saw at once that hers was the only 


missing name. All the rest demanded 
that I be fired. 

Joe Carp and Frank Reilly wouldn't 
talk to me about it. No one else would 
either, except Fanny. She was one of 
the few people I'd known who set her 
mind to something and believed it no 
matter what the rest of the world prov- 
ed, said, or did — and Fanny did not 
believe that I should have been fired. 
She had been against the petition on 
principle and despite the pressure and 
threats she'd held out. 

"Which don't mean to say," she re- 
marked, "that I don't think there's 
something mighty strange about you, 
Charlie. Them changes. I don't know. 
You used to be a good, dependable, or- 
dinary man — not too bright maybe, 
but honest. Who knows what you 
done to yourself to get so smart all of a 
sudden. Like everybody around here's 
been saying, Charlie, it's not right." 

"But how can you say that, 
Famny?" What's wrong with a man be- 
coming intelligent and wanting to ac- 
quire knowledge and understanding of 
the world around him?" 

She stared down at her work and 1 
turned to leave. Without looking at 
me, she said: "It was evil when Eve 
listened to the snake and ate from the 
tree of knowledge. It was evil when 
she saw that she was naked. If not for 
that none of us would ever have to 
grow old and sick, and die." 

Once again now I have the feeling 
of shame burning inside me. This intel- 
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ligence has driven a wedge between me 
and all the people I once knew and lov- 
ed. Before, they laughed at me and 
despised me for my ignorance and dull- 
ness; now, they hate me for my know- 
ledge and understanding. What in 
God's name do they want of me? 

They've driven me out of the fac- 
tory. Now I'm more alone than ever 
before ... 

May 15 Dr. Strauss is very angry at 
me for not having written any progress 
reports in two weeks. He's justified be- 
cause the lab is now paying me a reg- 
ular salary. 1 told him I was too busy 
thinking and reading. When I pointed 
out that writing was such a slow pro- 
cess that it made me impatient with my 
poor handwriting, he suggested that I 
leam to type. It’s much easier to write 
now because I can type nearly seventy- 
five words a minute. Dr. Strauss con- 
tinually reminds me of the need to 
speak and write simply so that people 
will be able to understand me. 

I'll try to review all the things that 
happened to me during the last two 
weeks. Algernon and I were presented 
to the American Psychological Associ- 
ation sitting in convention with the 
World Psychological Association last 
Tuesday. We created quite a sensation. 
Dr. Nemur and Dr. Strauss were proud 
of us. 

I suspect that Dr. Nemur, who is 
sixty — ten years older than Dr. 
Strauss — finds it necessary to see tan- 
gible results of his work. Undoubtedly 
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the result of pressure by Mrs. Nemur. 

Contrary to my earlier impressions 
of him, I realize that Dr. Nemur is not 
at all a genius. He has a very good 
mind, but it struggles under the spectre 
of self-doubt. He wants people to take 
him for a genius. Therefore, it is im- 
portant for him to feel that his work is 
accepted by the world. 1 believe that 
Dr. Nemur was afraid of further delay 
because he worried that someone else 
might make a discovery along these 
lines and take the credit from him. 

Dr. Strauss on the other hand 
might be called a genius, although I 
feel that his areas of knowledge are too 
limited. He was educated in the tradi- 
tion of narrow specialization; the 
broader aspects of background were 
neglected far more than necessary — 
even for a neurosurgeon. 

1 was shocked to learn that the only 
ancient languages he could read were 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and that he 
knows almost nothing of mathematics 
beyond the elementary levels of the 
calculus of variations. When he admit- 
ted this to me, 1 found myself almost 
annoyed. It was as if he'd hidden this 
part of himself in order to deceive me, 
pretending — as do many people I've 
discovered ~ to be what he is not. No 
one I've ever known is what he appears 
to be on the surface. 

Dr. Nemur appears to be uncom- 
fortable around me. Sometimes when I 
try to talk to him, he just looks at me 
strangely and turns away. I was angry 
at first when Dr. Strauss told me 1 was 
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giving Dr. Nemur an inferiority com- 
plex. I thought he was mocking me and 
I'm oversensitive at being made fun of. 

How was I to know that a highly 
respected psychoexperimentalist like 
Nemur was unacquainted with Hin- 
dustani and Chinese? It's absurd when 
you consider the work that is being 
done in India and China today in the 
very field of his study. 

I asked Dr. Strauss how Nemur 
could refute Rahajamati's attack on his 
method and results if Nemur couldn't 
even read them in the first place. That 
strange look on Dr. Strauss' face can 
mean only one of two things. Either he 
doesn't want to tell Nemur what 
they're saying in India, or else — and 
this worries me — Dr. Strauss doesn't 
know either. I must be careful to speak 
and write clearly and simply so that 
people won't laugh. 

May 18 1 am very disturbed. I saw 
Miss Kinnian last night for the first 
time in over a week. I tried to avoid all 
discussions of intellectual concepts and 
to keep the conversation on a simple, 
everyday level, but she just stared at 
me blankly and asked me what I meant 
about the mathematical variance 
equivalent in Dorbermann's Fifth Con- 
certo. 

When I tried to explain she stopped 
me and laughed. 1 guess I got angry, 
but I suspect I'm approaching her on 
the wrong level. No matter what I try 
to discuss with her, I am unable to 
communicate. I must review Vrostadt's 


equations on Levels of Semantic Pro- 
gression. I find that I don't com- 
municate with people much any more. 
Thank God for books and music and 
things I can think about. I am alone in 
my apartment at Mrs. Flynn's board- 
inghouse most of the time and seldom 
speak to anyone. 

May 20 I would not have noticed the 
new dishwasher, a boy of about six- 
teen, at the comer diner where I take 
my evening meals if not for the inci- 
dent of the broken dishes. 

They crashed to the floor, shatter- 
ing and sending bits of white china 
under the tables. The boy stood there, 
dazed and frightened, holding the emp- 
ty tray in his hand. The whistles and 
catcalls from the customers (the cries 
of "hey, there go the profits!" ... 
‘Mazeltov! " ... and "well, he didn't 
work here very long..." which in- 
variably seems to follow the breaking 
of glass or dishware in a public 
restaurant) all seemed to confuse him. 

When the owner came to see what 
the excitement was about, the boy 
cowered as if he expected to be struck 
and threw up his arms as if to ward off 
the blow. 

"All right! All right, you dope," 
shouted the owner, "don't just stand 
there! Get the broom and sweep that 
mess up. A broom ... a broom, you 
idiot! It's in the kitchen. Sweep up all 
the pieces." 

The boy saw that he was not going 
to be punished. His frightened expres- 
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sion disappeared and he smiled and 
hummed as he came back with the 
broom to sweep the floor. A few of the 
rowdier customers kept up the 
remarks, amusing themselves at his ex- 
pense. 

"Here, sonny, over here there's a 
nice piece behind you ..." 

"C'mon, do it again..." 

"He's not so dumb. It's easier to 
break 'em than to wash 'em ..." 

As his vacant eyes moved across 
the crowd of amused onlookers, he 
slowly, mirrored their smiles and finally 
broke into an uncertain grin at the joke 
which he obviously did not under- 
stand. 

1 felt sick inside as I looked at his 
dull, vacuous smile, the wide, bright 
eyes of a child, uncertain but eager to 
[ilease. They were laughing at him be- 
cause he was mentally retarded. 

And 1 had been laughing at him 
too. 

Suddenly, I was furious at myself 
and all those who were smirking at 
him. I jumped up and shouted, "Shut 
upl Leave him alone! It's not his fault 
he can't understand! He can't help 
what he is! But for God's sake... he's 
still a human being!" 

The room grew silent. I cursed my- 
self for losing control and creating a 
scene. 1 tried not to look at the boy as 1 
paid my check and walked out without 
lr)uching my food. I felt ashamed for 
l>oth of us. 

How strange it is that people of 
honest feelings and sensibility, who 


would not take advantage of a man 
bom without arms or legs or eyes — 
how such people think nothing of 
abusing a man born with low in- 
telligence. It infuriated me to think that 
not too long ago 1, like this boy, had 
foolishly played the clown. 

And I had almost forgotten. 

I'd hidden the picture of the old 
Charlie Gordon from myself because 
now that 1 was intelligent it was some- 
thing that had to be pushed out of my 
mind. But today in looking at that 
boy, for the first time I saw what I had 
been. / was just like him! 

Only a short time ago, 1 learned 
that people laughed at me. Now 1 can 
see that unknowingly 1 joined with 
them in laughing at myself. That hurts 
most of all. 

1 have often reread my progress 
reports and seen the illiteracy, the 
childish naivete, the mind of low in- 
telligence peering from a dark room, 
through the keyhole, at the dazzling 
light outside. I see that even in my 
dullness 1 knew that 1 was inferior, and 
that other people had something I lack- 
ed — something denied me. In my 
mental blindness, I thought that it was 
somehow connected with the ability to 
read and write, and 1 was sure that if 1 
could get those skills I would 
automatically have intelligence too. 

Even a feeble-minded man wants to 
be like other men. 

A child may not know how to feed 
itself, or what to eat, yet it knows of 
hunger. 
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This then is what I was like, I never 
knew. Even with my gift of intellectual 
awareness, I never really knew. 

This day was good for me. Seeing 
the past more clearly, 1 have decided to 
use my knowledge and skills to work 
in the field of increasing human in- 
telligence levels. Who is better equip- 
ped for this work? Who else has lived 
in both worlds? These are my people. 
Let me use my gift to do something for 
them. 

Tomorrow, I will discuss with Dr. 
Strauss the manner in which I can 
work in this area. I may be able to help 
him work out the problems of wide- 
spread use of the technique which was 
used on me. I have several good ideas 
of my own. 

There is so much that might be 
done with this technique. If I could be 
made into a genius, what about 
thousands of others like myself? What 
fantastic levels might be achieved by 
using this technique on normal people? 
On geniuses? 

There are so many doors to open. 1 
am impatient to begin. 

PROGRESS REPORT 13 

May 23 It happened today. Algernon 
bit me. I visited the lab to see him as I 
do occasionally, and when I took him 
out of his cage, he snapped at my 
hand. I put him back and watched him 
for a while. He was unusually disturb- 
ed and vicious. 


May 24 Burt, who is in charge of the 
experimental animals, tells me that 
Algernon is changing. He is less co- 
operative; he refuses to run the maze 
any more; general motivation has 
decreased. And he hasn't been eating. 
Everyone is upset about what this may 
mean. ' 

May 25 They've been feeding Alger- 
non, who now refuses to work the 
shifting-lock problem. Everyone iden- 
tifies me with Algernon. In a way we're 
both the first of our kind. They're all 
pretending that Algernon's beha vior is 
not necessarily significant for me. But 
it's hard to hide the fact that some of 
the other animals who were used in 
this experiment are showing strange 
behavior. 

Dr. Strauss and Dr. Nemur have 
asked me not to come to the lab any 
more. I know what they're thinking 
but I can't accept it. I am going ahead 
with my plans to carry their research 
forward. With all due respect to both 
of these fine scientists, 1 am well aware 
of their limitations. If there is an 
answer. I'll have to find it out for 
myself. Suddenly, time has become 
very important to me. 

May 29 I have been given a lab of my 
own and permission to go ahead with 
the research. I'm on to something. 
Working day and night. I've had a cot 
moved into the lab. Most of my 
writing time is spent on the notes 
which I keep in a separate folder, but 
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Irom time to time I feel it necessary to 
|iut down my moods and my thoughts 
out of sheer habit. 

1 find the calculus of intelligence to 
he a fascinating study. Here is the place 
(or the application of all the knowledge 
1 have acquired. In a sense it's the pro- 
blem I've been concerned with all my 
Hie. 

May 31 Dr. Strauss thinks I'm work- 
ing too hard. Dr. Nemur says I'm try- 
ing to cram a lifetime of research and 
thought into a few weeks. I know I 
should rest, but I'm driven on by some- 
thing inside that won't let me stop. I've 
got to find the reason for the sharp 
I egression in Algernon. I've got to 
know if and when it will happen to me. 

June 4 

Letter to Dr. Strauss (copy) 

Under separate cover I am sending 
you a copy of my report entitled, "The 
Algernon-Gordon Effect: A Study of 
Structure and Function of Increased In- 
telligence," which I would like to have 
you read and have published. 

As you see, my experiments are 
completed. 1 have included in my 
report all of my formulae, as well as 
mathematical analysis in the appendix. 
Of course, these should be verified. 

Because of its importance to both 
you and Dr. Nemur (and need I say to 
myself, too?) I have checked and re- 
checked my results a dozen times in the 
hope of finding an error. 1 am sorry to 
say the results must stand. Yet for the 


sake of science, I am grateful for the lit- 
tle bit that I here add to the knowledge 
of the function of the human mind and 
of the laws governing the artificial in- 
crease of human intelligence. 

I recall your once saying to me that 
an experimental failure or the disprov- 
ing of a theory was as important to the 
advancement of learning as a success 
would be. I know now that this is true. 
1 am sorry, however, that my own 
contribution to the field must rest upon 
the ashes of the work of two men I 
regard so highly. 

Yours truly, 

Charles Gordon 

end.: rept. 

June 5 1 must not become emotional. 
The facts and the results of my ex- 
periments are clear, and the more sen- 
sational aspects of my own rapid climb 
cannot obscure the fact that the tripl- 
ing of intelligence by the surgical 
technique developed by Drs. Strauss 
and Nemur must be viewed as having 
little or no practical applicability (at 
the present time) to the increase of 
human intelligence. 

As I review the records and data on 
Algernon, 1 see that although he is still 
in his physical infancy, he has regress- 
ed mentally. Motor activity is im- 
paired; there is a general reduction of 
glandular activity; there is an ac- 
celerated loss of co-ordination. 

There are also strong indications of 
progressive amnesia. 

As will be seen by my report, these 
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and other physical and mental 
deterioration syndromes can be 
predicted with statistically significant 
results by the application of my form- 
ula. 

The surgical stimulus to which we 
were both subjected has resulted in an 
intensification and acceleration of all 
mental processes. The unforeseen de- 
velopment, which I have taken the 
liberty of calling the Algemon-Gordon 
Effect, is the logical extension of the 
entire intelligence speed-up. The hy- 
pothesis here proven may be described 
simply in the following terms: Ar- 
tifically increased intelligence 
deteriorates at the rate of time directly 
proportional to the quality of the in- 
crease. 

I feel that this, in itself, is an impor- 
tant discovery. 

As long as I am able to write, I will 
continue to record my thoughts in 
these progress reports. It is one of my 
few pleasures. However, by all indica- 
tions, my own mental deterioration 
will be very rapid. 

I have already begun to notice signs 
of emotional instability and forget- 
fulness, the first symptoms of the burn- 
out. 

]une 10 Deterioration progressing. I 
have become absentminded. Algernon 
died two days ago. Dissection show’s 
my predictions were right. His brain 
had decreased in weight and there was 
a general smoothing out of cerebral 
convolutions as well as a deepening 


and broadening of brain fissures. 

1 guess the same thing is or will 
soon be happening to me. Now that it's 
definite, I don't want it to happen. 

I put Algernon's body in a cheese 
box and buried him in the back yard. I 
cried. 

June 15 Dr. Strauss came to see me 
again. 1 wouldn't open the door and I 
told him to go away. I want to be left 
to myself. 1 have become touchy and 
irritable. I feel the darkness closing in. 
It's hard to throw off thoughts of 
suicide. I keep telling myself how 
important this introspective journal 
will be. 

It's a strange sensation to pick up a 
book that you've read and enjoyed just 
a few months ago and discover that 
you don't remember it. I remembered 
how great I thought John Milton was, 
but when I picked up Paradise Lost 1 
couldn't understand it at all. I got so 
angry i threw the book across the 
room. 

I've got to try to hold on to some of 
it. Some of the things I've learned. Oh, 
God, please don't take it all away. 

June 19 Sometimes, at night, I go out 
for a walk. Last night I couldn't 
remember where I lived. A policeman 
took me home. I have the strange feel- 
ing that this has all happened to me 
before — a long time ago. I keep telling 
myself I'm the only person in the world j 
who can describe what's happening to 
me. 
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lime 21 Why can't I remember? I've 
K<)t to fight. I lie in bed for days and I 
don't know who or where I am. Then 
It all comes back to me in a flash, 
f ugues of amnesia. Symptoms of sen- 
ility — second childhood. I can watch 
I hem coming on. It's so cruelly logical. 

1 learned so much and so fast. Now my 
mind is deteriorating rapidly. I won't 
let it happen. I'll fight it. I can't help 
thinking of the boy in the restaurant, 
the blank expression, the silly smile, 
the people laughing at him. No — 
please — not that again.... 

June 22 I'm forgetting things that I 
learned recently. It seems to be follow- 
ing the classic pattern — the last things 
learned are the first things forgotten. 
Or is that the pattern? I'd better look it 
up again.... 

I reread my paper on the Algemon- 
Gordon Effect and I get the strange 
feeling that it was written by someone 
else. There are parts I don't even 
understand. 

Motor activity impaired. I keep 
(ripping over things, and it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to type. 

June 23 I've given up using the type- 
writer completely. My cordination is 
bad. I feel that I'm moving slower and 
slower. Had a terrible shock today. I 
picked up a copy of an article I used in 
my research, Krueger's Uber psy- 
rhische Ganzheit, to see if it would 
help me understand what I had done. 
First I thought there was something 


wrong with my eyes. Then I realized I 
could no longer read German. I tested 
myself in other languages. All gone. 

fune 30 A week since I dared to write 
again. It's slipping away like sand 
through my fingers. Most of the books 
I have are too hard for me now. I get 
angry with them because 1 know that I 
read and understood them just a few 
weeks ago. 

I keep telling myself I must keep 
writing these reports so that somebody 
will know what is happening to me. 
But it gets harder to form the words 
and remember spellings. I have to look 
up even simple words in the dictionary 
now and it makes me impatient with 
myself. 

Dr. Strauss comes around almost 
every day, but I told him I wouldn't 
see or speak to anybody. He feels guil- 
ty. They all do. But I don't blame any- 
one. I knew what might happen. But 
how it hurts. 

July 7 I don't know where the week 
went. Todays Sunday I know because 
I can see through my window people 
going to church. I think I stayed in bed 
all week but I remember Mrs. Flynn 
bringing food to me a few times. I keep 
saying over and over Ive got to do 
something but then I forget or maybe 
its just easier not to do what I say Im 
going to do. 

I think of my mother and father a 
lot these days. I found a picture of 
them with me taken at a beach. My 
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father has a big ball under his arm and 
my mother is holding me by the hand. 
1 dont remember them the way they 
are in the picture. All I remember is my 
father drunk most of the time and 
arguing with mom about money. 

He never shaved much and he used 
to scratch my face when he hugged me. 
My mother said he died but Cousin 
Miltie said he heard his mom and dad 
say that my father ran away with 
another woman. When I asked my 
mother she slapped my face and said 
my father was dead. I dont think I ever 
found out which was true but I don't 
care much. (He said he was going to 
take me to see cows on a farm once but 
he never did. He never kept his prom- 
ises...) 

July 10 My landlady Mrs Flynn is 
very worried about me. She says the 
way 1 lay around all day and dont do 
anything I remind her of her son before 
she threw him out of the house. She 
said she doesnt like loafers. If Im sick 
its one thing, but if Im a loafer thats 
another thing and she wont have it. I 
told her I think Im sick. 

I try to read a little bit every day, 
mostly stories, but sometimes 1 have to 
read the same thing over and over 
again because I dont know what it 
means. And its hard to write. I know I 
should look up all the words in the dic- 
tionary but its so hard and Im so tired 
all the time. 

Then I got the idea that I would on- 
ly use the easy words instead of the 


long hard ones. That saves time. I put 
flowers on Algernons grave about once 
a week. Mrs Flynn thinks Im crazy to 
put flowers on a mouses grave but I 
told her that Algernon was special. 

July 14 Its Sunday again. I dont have 
anything to do to keep me busy now 
because my television set is broke and 1 
dont have any money to get it fixed. (I 
think I lost this months check from the 
lab. I dont remember) 

I get awful headaches and asperin 
doesnt help me much. Mrs Flynn 
knows Im really sick and she feels very 
sorry for me. Shes a wonderful woman 
whenever someone is sick. 

July 22 Mrs Flynn called a strange 
doctor to see me. She was cifraid 1 was 
going to die. I told the doctor I wasnt 
too sick and that 1 only forget some- 
times. He asked me did I have any 
friends or relatives and 1 said no I dont 
have any. I told him I had a friend call- 
ed Algernon once but he was a mouse 
and we used to run races together. He 
looked at me kind of funny like he 
thought 1 was crazy. 

He smiled when I told him I used to 
be a genius. He talked to me like I was 
a baby and he winked at Mrs Flynn. I 
got mad and chased him out because 
he was making fun of me the way they 
all used to. 

July 24 I have no more money and 
Mrs Flynn says I got to go to work 
somewhere and pay the rent because I 
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havent paid for over two months. I 
dont know any work but the job I used 
to have at Donnegans Plastic Box 
Company. I dont want to go back 
there because they all knew me when I 
was smart and maybe theyll laugh at 
me. But I dont know what else to do to 
get money. . 

July 25 I was looking at some of my 
old progress reports and its very funny 
but I cant read what I wrote. I can 
make out some of the words but they 
dont make sense. 

Miss Kinnian came to the door but 
1 said go away I dont want to see you. 
She cried and I cried too but I wouldnt 
let her in because I didnt want her to 
laugh at me. I told her I didn't like her 
any more. I told her I didnt want to be 
smart any more. Thats not true. I still 
love her and I still want to be smart but 
1 had to say that so shed go away. She 
gave Mrs Hynn money to pay the rent. 
1 dont want that. I got to get a job. 

Please ... please let me not forget 
how to read and write ... 

July 27 Mr Donnegan was very nice 
when I came back and asked him for 
my old job of janitor. First he was very 
suspicious but 1 told him what happen- 
ed to me then he looked very sad and 
put his hand on my shoulder and said 
Charlie Gordon you got guts. 

Everybody looked at me when I 
came downstairs and started working 
in the toilet sweeping it out like I used 
to. I told myself Charlie if they make 


fun of you dont get sore because you 
remember their not so smart as you 
once thot they were. And besides they 
were once your friends and if they 
laughed at you that doesnt mean 
anything because they liked you too. 

One of the new men who came to 
work there after I went away made a 
nasty crack he said hey Charlie I hear 
your a very smart fella a real quiz kid. 
Say something intelligent. I felt bad 
but Joe Carp came over and grabbed 
him by the shirt and said leave him 
alone you lousy cracker or 111 break 
you neck. I didnt expect Joe to take my 
part so I guess hes really my friend. 

Later Frank Reilly came over and 
said Charlie if anybody bothers you or 
trys to take advantage you call me or 
Joe and we will set em straight. I said 
thanks Frank and 1 got choked up so 1 
had to turn around and go into the 
supply room so he wouldnt see me cry. 
Its good to have friends. 

July 28 I did a dumb thing today I 
forgot I wasnt in Miss Kinnians class at 
the adult center any more like I use to 
be. I went in and sat down in my old 
seat in the back of the room and she 
looked at me funny and she said 
Charles. I dint remember she ever call- 
ed me that before only Charlie so I said 
hello Miss Kinnian Im redy for my 
lesin today only I lost my reader that 
we was using. She startid to cry and 
run out of the room and everybody 
looked at me and I saw they wasnt the 
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same pepul who used to be in my class. 

Then all of a suddin 1 remembered 
some things about the operashun and 
me getting smart and I said holy smoke 
1 reely pulled a Charlie Gordon that 
time. 1 went away before she came 
back to the room. 

Thats why Im going away from 
New York for good. 1 dont want to do 
nothing like that agen. 1 dont want 
Miss Kinnian to feel sorry for me. Evry 
body feels sorry at the factery and I 
dont want that eather so Im going 
someplace where nobody knows that 
Charlie Gordon was once a genus and 
now he cant even reed a book or rite 
good. 

Im taking a cuple of books along 
and even if 1 cant reed them 111 practise 
hard and maybe I wont forget every 
thing I lerned. If I try reel hard maybe 
III be a littel bit smarter then I was be- 
fore the operashun. I got my rabits 
foot and my luky penny and maybe 
they will help me. 

If you ever reed this Miss Kinnian 
dont be sorry for me Im glad I got a se- 
cond chanse to be smart becaus I lern- 
ed a lot of things that I never even new 
were in this world and Im grateful that 


1 saw it all for a littel bit. I dont know 
why Im dumb agen or what I did 
wrong maybe its becaus I dint try hard 
enuff. But if I try and practis very hard 
maybe 111 get a littl smarter and know 
what all the words are. I remember a 
littel bit how nice 1 had a feeling with 
the blue book that has the torn cover 
when I red it. Thats why Im gonna 
keep trying to get smart so I can have 
that feeling agen. Its a good feeling to 
know things and be smart . I wish I had 
it rite how if I did 1 would sit down and 
reed all the time. Anyway I bet Im the 
first dumb person in the world who 
ever found out somthing importent for 
sience. I remember 1 did somthing but I 
dont remember what. So I gess its like I 
did it for all the dumb pepul like me. 

Good-by Miss Kinnian and Dr 
Strauss and evreybody. And P.S. 
please tell Dr Nemur not to be such a 
grouch when pepul laff at him and he 
would have more frends. Its easy to 
make frends if you let pepul laff at 
you. Im going to have lots of frends 
where I go. 

P.P.S. Please if you get a chanse put 
some flowrs on Algernons grave in the 
bak yard.... 
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Cahan Wilson has had a cartoon in every issue of F&SF since 1965. Here 
is a collection of some of my favorites. Mr. Wilson 's latest book is a col- 
lection of old and brand-new strips titled NUTS, published by Richard 
Marek. 
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1 suppose the least we can do is name the damned thing after 
poor Dembar . " 

Copyright © 1970 by Mercury Press, Inc. 
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F&SF T-shirts make a 
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able Only from this mag- 
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of $5.00 each, which In- 
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"A Canticle for Leibowitz" was first published in the April 1955 issue and, 
along with its two sequels, ‘And the Light Is Risen” and "The Last Canticle, 
was later expanded into a novel that has sold millions of copies and is on 
everyone's list of ten best sf novels exwr written. In 1961 it won a Hugo 
award, beating out Paul Anderson's THE HIGH CRUSADE, Algis Budrys' 
ROGUE MOON and Theodore Sturgeon's VENUS PLUS X. Has there ever 
been a greater year for sf novels? 

A Canticle for Leibowitz 


BY 

WALTER M. MILLER, |R. 


rother Francis Gerard of Utah 
would never have discovered the 
sacred document, had it not been for 
the pilgrim with girded loins who ap- 
peared during that young monk's 
Lenten fast in the desert. Never before 
had Brother Francis actually seen a 
pilgrim with girded loins, but that this 
one was the bona fide article he was 
convinced at a glance. The pilgrim was 
a spindly old fellow with a staff, a 
basket hat, and a brushy beard, stain- 
ed yellow about the chin. He walked 
with a limp and carried a small water- 
skin over one shoulder. His loins truly 
were girded with a ragged piece of dir- 
ty burlap, his only clothing except for 
hat and sandals. He whistled tunelessly 
on his way. 

The pilgrim came shuffling down 
the broken trail out of the north, and 
he seemed to be heading toward the 
Brothers of Leibowitz Abbey six miles 


to the south. The pilgrim and the monk 
noticed each other across an expanse of 
ancient rubble. The pilgrim stopped 
whistling and stared. The monk, 
because of certain implictions of the 
rule of solitude for fast days, quickly 
averted his gaze and continued about 
his business of hauling large rocks with 
which to complete the wolf-proofing 
of his temporary shelter. Somewhat 
weakened by a ten-day diet of cactus 
fruit. Brother Francis found the work 
made him exceedingly dizzy; the land- 
scape had been shimmering before his 
eyes and dancing with black specks, 
and he was at first uncertain that the 
that the bearded apparition was not a 
m.irage induced by hunger, but after a 
moment it called to him cheerfully, 
"Ola allay!" 

It was a pleasant musical voice. 

The rule of silence forbade the 
young monk to answer, except by 
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smiling shyly at the ground. 

"Is this here the road to the abbey?" 
the wanderer asked. 

The novice nodded at the ground 
and reached down for a chalklike frag- 
ment of stone. The pilgrim picked his 
way toward him through the rubble. 
"What you doing with all the rocks?" 
he wanted to know. 

The monk knelt and hastily wrote 
the words "'Solitude & Silence" on a 
large flat rock, so that the pilgrim — if 
he could read, which was statistically 
unlikely — would know that he was 
making himself an occasion of sin for 
the penitent and would perhaps have 
the grace to leave in peace. 

"Oh, well," said the pilgrim. He 
stood there for a moment, looking 
around, then rapped a certain large 
rock with his staff. "That looks like a 
handy crag for you," he offered 
helpfully, then added: "Well, good 
luck. And may you find a Voice, as y' 
seek." 

Now Brother Francis had no im- 
mediate intuition that the stranger 
meant "Voice" with a capital V, but 
merely assumed that the old fellow had 
mistaken him for a deaf mute. He 
glanced up once again as the pilgrim 
shuffled away whistling, sent a swift 
silent benediction after him for safe 
wayfaring, and went back to his rock- 
work, building a coffin-sized enclosure 
in which he might sleep at night with- 
out offering himself as wolf-bait. 

A sky-herd of cumulus clouds, on 
their way to bestow moist blessings on 


the mountains after having cruelly 
tempted the desert, offered welcome 
respite from the searing sunlight, and 
he worked rapidly to finish before they 
were gone again. He punctuated his 
labors with whispered prayers for the 
certainty of true Vocation, for this was 
the purpose of his inward quest while 
fasting in the desert. 

At last he hoisted the rock which 
the pilgrim had suggested. 

The color of exertion drained 
quickly from his face. He backed away 
a step and dropped the stone as if he 
had uncovered a serpent. 

A rusted metal box lay half crushed 
in the rubble.... 

He moved toward it curiously, then 
paused. There were things, and then 
there were Things. He crossed himself 
hastily, and muttered brief Latin at the 
heavens. Thus fortified, he readdressed 
himself to the box. 

"Apage Satanas!" 

He threatened it with the heavy 
crucifix of his rosary. 

"Depart, O Foul Seductor!" 

He sneaked a tiny aspergillum from 
his robes and quickly spattered the box 
with holy water before it could realize 
what he was about. 

"If thou be creature of the Devil, 
begone!" 

The box showed no signs of wither- 
ing, exploding, melting away. It exud- 
ed no blasphemous ichor. It only lay 
quietly in its place and allowed the 
desert wind to evaporate the sanctify- 
ing droplets. 
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"So be it," said the brother, and 
knelt to extract it from its lodging. He 
sat down on the rubble and spent near- 
ly an hour battering it open with a 
stone. The thought crossed his mind 
that such an archeological relic — for 
such it obviously was — might be the 
Heaven-sent sign of his vocation but he 
suppressed the notion as quickly as it 
occurred to him. His abbot had warn- 
ed him sternly against expecting any 
direct personal Revelation of a spec- 
tacular nature. Indeed, he had gone 
forth from the abbey to fast and do 
penance for forty days that he might be 
rewarded with the inspiration of a call- 
ing to Holy Orders, but to expect a vi- 
sion or a voice crying "Francis, where 
art thou?" would be a vain presump- 
tion. Too many novices had returned 
from their desert vigils with tales of 
omens and signs and visions in the 
heavens, and the good abbot had 
adopted a firm policy regarding these. 
Only the Vatican was qualified to de- 
cide the authenticity of such things. 
"An attack of sunstroke is no indica- 
tion that you are fit to profess the 
solemn vows of the order," he had 
growled. And certainly it was true that 
only rarely did a call from Heaven 
come through any device other than 
the inward ear, as a gradual congealing 
of inner certainty. 

Nevertheless, Brother Francis 
found himself handling the old metal 
box with as much reverence as was 
possible while battering at it. 

It opened suddenly, spilling some 


of its contents. He stared for a long 
time before daring to touch, and a cool 
thrill gathered along his spine. Here 
was antiquity indeed! And as a student 
of archeology, he could scarcely 
believe his wavering vision. Brother 
Jeris would be frantic with envy, he 
thought, but quickly repented this un- 
kindness and murmured his thanks to 
the sky for such a treasure. 

He touched the articles gingerly — 
they were real enough — and began 
sorting through them. His studies had 
equipped him to recognize a screw- 
driver — an instrument once used for 
twisting threaded bits of metal into 
wood — and a pair of cutters with 
blades no longer than his thumbnail, 
but strong enough to cut soft bits of 
metal or bone. There was an odd tool 
with a rotted wooden handle and a 
heavy copper tip to which a few flakes 
of molten lead had adhered, but he 
could make nothing of it. There was a 
toroidal roll of gummy black stuff, too 
far deteriorated by the centuries for 
him to identify. There were strange 
bits of metal, broken glass, and an 
assortment of tiny tubular things with 
wire whiskers of the type prized by the 
hill pagans as charms and amulets, but 
thought by some archeologists to be 
remnants of the legendary machina 
analytica, supposedly dating back to 
the Deluge of Flame. 

All these and more he examined 
carefully and spread on the wide flat 
stone. The documents he saved until 
last. The documents, as always, were 
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the real prize, for so few papers had 
survived the angry bonfires of the Age 
of Simplification, when even the 
sacred writings had curled and black- 
ened and withered into smoke while ig- 
norant crowds howled vengeance. 

Two large folded papers and three 
hand-scribbled notes constituted his 
find. All were cracked and brittle with 
age, and he handled them tenderly, 
shielding them from the wind with his 
robe. They were scarcely legible and 
scrawled in the hasty characters of pre- 
Oeluge English — a tongue now used, 
together with Latin, only by monastics 
and in the Holy Ritual. He spelled it 
out slowly, recognizing words but un- 
certain of meanings. One note said: 
Pound pastrami, can kraut, six bagels, 
lor Emma. Another ordered: Don't 
forget to pick up form 1040 for Uncle 
Revenue. The third note was only a 
column of figures with a circled total 
Irom which another amount was sub- 
tracted and finally a percentage taken, 
followed by the word damn! From this 
he could deduce nothing, except to 
c heck the arithmetic, which proved 
( orrect. 

Of the two larger papers, one was 
lightly rolled and began to fall to 
pieces when he tried to open it; he 
I ould make out the words RACING 
I'OKM, but nothing more. He laid it 
li.ick in the box for later restorative 
work. 

The second large paper was a single 
folded sheet, whose creases were so 
brittle that he could only inspect a little 


of it by parting the folds and peering 
between them as best he could. 

A diagram ... a web of white lines 
on dark paper! 

Again the cool thrill gathered along 
his spine. It was a blueprint — that ex- 
ceedingly rare class of ancient docu- 
ment most prized by students of anti- 
quity, and usually most challenging to 
interpreters and searchers for meaning. 

And, as if the find itself were not 
enough of a blessing, among the words 
written in a block at the lower comer 
of the document was the name of the 
founder of his order — of the Blessed 
Leibowitz himself! 

His trembling hands threatened to 
tear the paper in their happy agitation. 
The parting words of the pilgrim 
tumbled back to him: "May you find a 
Voice, as y' seek." Voice indeed, with 
V capitalized and formed by the wings 
of a descending dove and illuminated 
in three colors against a background of 
gold leaf. V as in Vere dignum and Vidi 
aquam at the head of a page of the 
Missal. V, he saw quite clearly, as in 
Vocation. 

He stole another glance to make 
certain it was so, then breathed, "Beate 
Leibowitz, ora pro me ... Sancte 
Leibowitz, exaudi me, " the second in- 
vocation being a rather daring one, 
since the founder of his order had not 
yet been declared a saint. 

Forgetful of his abbot's warning, he 
climbed quickly to his feet and stared 
across the shimmering terrain to the 
south in the direction taken by the old 
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wanderer of the burlap loin-cloth. But 
the pilgrim had long since vanished. 
Surely an angel of God, if not the 
Blessed Leibowitz himself, for had he 
not revealed this miraculous treasure 
by pointing out the rock to be moved 
and murmuring that prophetic fare- 
well? 

Brother Francis stood basking in his 
awe until the sun lay red on the hills 
and evening threatened to engulf him 
in its shadows. At last he stirred, and 
reminded himself of the wolves. His 
gift included no guarantee of charisma- 
ta for subduing the wild beast, and he 
hastened to finish his enclosure before 
darkness fell on the desert. When the 
stars came out, he rekindled his fire 
and gathered his daily repast of the 
small purple cactus fruit, his only 
nourishment except the handful of par- 
ched com brought to him by the priest 
each Sabbath. Sometimes he found 
himself staring hungrily at the lizards 
which scurried over the rocks, and was 
troubled by gluttonous nightmares. 

But tonight his hunger was less 
troublesome than an impatient urge to 
run back to the abbey and announce 
his wondrous encounter to his 
brethren. This, of course, was unthink- 
able. Vocation or no, he must remain 
here until the end of Lent, and con- 
tinue as if nothing extraordinary had 
occurred. 

A cathedral will be built upon this 
site, he thought dreamily as he sat by 
the fire. He could see it rising from the 
rubble of the ancient village, magnifi- 


cent spires visible for miles across the 
desert.... 

But cathedrals were for teeming 
masses of people. The desert was home 
for only scattered tribes of huntsmen 
and the monks of the abbey. He settled 
in his dreams for a shrine, attracting 
rivers of pilgrims with girded loins ... 
He drowsed. When he awoke, the fire 
was reduced to glowing embers. Some- 
thing seemed amiss. Was he quite 
alone? He blinked about at the dark- 
ness. 

From beyond the bed of reddish 
coals, the dark wolf blinked back. The 
monk yelped and dived for cover. 

The yelp, he decided as he lay 
trembling within his den of stones, had 
not been a serious breach of the rule of 
silence. He lay hugging the metal box 
and praying for the days of Lent to 
pass swiftly, while the sound of pad- 
ded feet scratched about the enclosure. 

Each night the wolves prowled 
about his camp, and the darkness was 
full of their howling. The days were 
glaring nightmares of hunger, heat, 
and scorching sun. He spent them at 
prayer and wood-gathering, trying to 
supress his impatience for the coming 
of Holy Saturday's high noon, the end 
of Lent and of his vigil. 

But when at last it came. Brother 
Francis found himself too famished for 
jubilation. Wearily he packed his 
pouch, pulled up his cowl against the 
sun, and tucked his precious box be- 
neath one arm. Thirty pounds lighter 
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•ind several degrees weaker than he 
l\,id been on Ash Wednesday, he stag- 
gered the six-mile stretch to the abbey 
where he fell exhausted before its 
gates. The brothers who carried him in 
and bathed him and shaved him and 
anointed his desiccated tissue reported 
that he babbled incessantly in his 
delirium about an apparition in a 
burlap loincloth, addressing it at times 
as an angel and again as a saint, fre- 
(juently invoking the name of Leibo- 
witz and thanking him for a revelation 
1)1 sacred relics and a racing form. 

Such reports filtered through the 
monastic congregation and soon reach- 
ed the ears of the abbot, whose eyes 
immediately narrowed to slits and 
whose jaw went rigid with the rock of 
policy. 

"Bring him," growled that worthy 
priest in a tone that sent a recorder 
scurrying. 

The abbot paced and gathered his 
ire. It was not that he objected to 
miracles, as such, if- duly investigated, 
certified, and sealed; for miracles — 
even though always incompatible with 
administrative efficiency, and the ab- 
bot was administrator as well as priest 
— were the bedrock stuff on which his 
(aith was founded. But last year there 
had been Brother Noyen with his mira- 
l ulous hangman's noose, and the year 
before that. Brother Smirnov, who had 
been mysteriously cured of the gout 
upon handling a probable relic of the 
Blessed Leibowitz, and the year before 
that ... Faugh! The incidents had been 


too frequent and outrageous to 
tolerate. Ever since Leibowitz' beati- 
fication, the young fools had been snif- 
fing around after shreds of the 
miraculous like a pack of good-natured 
hounds scratching eagerly at the back 
gate of Heaven for scraps. 

It was quite understandable, but 
also quite unbearable. Every monastic 
order is eager for the canonization of 
its founder, and delighted to produce 
any bit of evidence to serve the cause 
in advocacy. But the abbot's flock was 
getting out of hand, and their zeal for 
miracles was making the Albertian 
Order of Leibowitz a laughingstock at 
New Vatican. He had determined to 
make any new bearers of miracles suf- 
fer the consequences, either as a 
punishment for impetuous and imper- 
tinent credulity, or as payment in 
penance for a gift of grace in case of 
later verification. 

By the time the young novice 
knocked at his door, the abbot had 
projected himself into the desired state 
of carnivorous expectancy beneath a 
bland exterior. 

"Come in, my son," he breathed 
softly. 

"You sent for..." The novice paus- 
ed, smiling happily as he noticed the 
familiar metal box on the abbot's table. 
"... for me. Father Juan?" he finished. 

"Yes ..." The abbot hesitated. His 
voice smiled with a withering acid, 
adding: "Or perhaps you would prefer 
that I come to you, hereafter, since 
you've become so famous." 
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"Oh no, Fatherl" Brother Francis 
reddened and gulped. 

"Y ou are seventeen, and plainly an 
idiot." 

"That is undoubtedly true, Father." 

"What improbable excuse can you 
propose for your outrageous vanity in 
believing yourself fit for Holy 
Orders?" 

"1 can offer none, my ruler and 
teacher. My sinful pride is un- 
pardonable." 

"To imagine that it is so great as to 
be unpardonable is even a vaster vani- 
ty," the priest roared. 

"Yes, Father. 1 am indeed a worm." 

The abbot smiled icily and resumed 
his watchful calm. "And you are now 
ready to deny your feverish ravings 
about an angel appearing to reveal to 
you this ..." He gestured contemp>- 
tuously at the box. "... this assortment 
of junk?" 

Brother Francis gulped and closed 
his eyes. "1 — I fear I cannot deny it, my 
master." 

"What?" 

"1 cannot deny what I have seen. 
Father." 

"Do you know what is going to 
happen to you now?" 

"Yes, Father." 

'Then prepare to take it!" 

With a patient sigh, the novice 
gathered up his robes about his waist 
and bent over the table. The good ab- 
bot produced his stout hickory ruler 
from the drawer and whacked him 
soundly ten times across the bare but- 
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tocks. After each whack, the novice 
dutifully responded with a "Deo 
Gratias!" for this lesson in the virtue of 
humility. 

"Do you now retract it?" the abbot 
demanded as he rolled down his sleeve. 

"Father, I cannot." 

The priest turned his back and was 
silent for a moment. "Very well," he 
said tersely. "Go. But do not expect to 
profess your solemn vows this season 
with the others." 

Brother Francis returned to his cell 
in tears. His fellow novices would join 
the ranks of the professed monks of the 
order, while he must wait another year 
— and spend another Lenten season 
among the wolves in the desert, seek- 
ing a vocation which he felt had 
already been granted to him quite em- 
phatically. As the weeks passed, how- 
ever, he found some satisfaction in 
noticing that Father Juan had not been 
entirely serious in referring to his find 
as "an assortment of junk." The ar- 
cheological relics aroused considerable 
interest among the brothers, and much 
time was spent at cleaning the tools, 
classifying them, restoring the 
documents to a pliable condition, and 
attempting to ascertain their meaning. 
It was even whispered among the 
novices that Brother Francis had 
discovered true relics of the Blessed I 
Leibowitz — especially in the form of 
the blueprint bearing the legend OP 
COBBLESTONE, REQ LEIBOWITZ & HARDIN, 
which was stained with several brown 
splotches which might have been his' 
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blood — or equally likely, as the abbot 
pointed out, might be stains from a 
decayed apple core. But the print was 
dated in the year of Grace 1956, which 
was — as nearly as could be determin- 
ed — during that venerable man's life- 
time, a lifetime now obscured by leg- 
end and myth, so that it was hard to 
determine any but a few facts about 
the man. 

It was said that God, in order to 
test mankind, had commanded wise 
men of that age, among them the Bless- 
ed Leibowitz, to perfect diabolic 
weapons and give them into the hands 
of latter-day Pharaohs. And with such 
weapons Man had, within the span of 
.1 few weeks, destroyed most of his 
civilization and wiped out a large part 
of the population. After the Deluge of 
I'lame came the plagues, the madness, 
.ind the bloody inception of the Age of 
Simplification when the furious rem- 
nants of humanity had tom politicians, 
technicians, and men of learning limb 
Irom limb, and burned all records that 
might contain information that could 
once more lead into paths of destruc- 
tion. Nothing had been so fiercely 
hated as the written word, the learned 
man. It was during this time that the 
word "simpleton" came to mean 
"honest, upright, virtuous citizen," a 
concept once denoted by the term 
"common man." 

To escape the righteous wrath of 
the surviving simpletons, many scien- 
tists and learned men fled to the only 
sanctuary which would try to offer 


them protection. Holy Mother Church 
received them, vested them in monks' 
robes, tried to conceal them from the 
mobs. Sometimes the sanctuary was 
effective; more often it was not. 
Monasteries were invaded, records and 
sacred books were burned, refugees 
seized and hanged. Leibowitz had fled 
to the Cistercians, professed their 
vows, became a priest, and after 
twelve years had won permission from 
the Holy See to found a new monastic 
order to be called "the Albertians," 
after St. Albert the Great, teacher of 
Aquinas and patron saint of scientists. 
The new order was to be dedicated to 
the preservation of knowledge, secular 
and sacred, and the duty of the bro- 
thers was to memorize such books and 
papers as could be smuggled to them 
from all parts of the world. Leibowitz 
was at last identified by simpletons as a 
former scientist, and was martyred by 
hanging; but the order continued, and 
when it became safe again to possess 
written documents, many books were 
transcribed from memory. Precedence, 
however, had been given to sacred 
writings, to history, the humanities, 
emd social sciences — since the 
memories of the memorizers were 
limited, and few of the brothers were 
trained to understand the physical 
sciences. From the vast store of human 
knowledge, only a pitiful collection of 
handwritten books remained. 

Now, after six centuries of dark- 
ness, the monks still preserved it, 
studied it, recopied it, and waited. It 
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mattered not in the least to them that 
the knowledge they saved was useless 
— and some of it even incomprehensi- 
ble. The knowledge was there, and it 
was their duty to save it, and it would 
still be with them if the darkness in the 
world lasted ten thousand years. 

Brother Francis Gerard of Utah re- 
turned to the desert the following year 
and fasted again in solitude. Once 
more he returned, weak and 
emaciated, to be confronted by the ab- 
bot, who demanded to know if he 
claimed further conferences with 
members of the Heavenly Host, or was 
prepared to renounce his story of the 
previous year. 

"I cannot help what I have seen, 
my teacher," the lad repeated. 

Once more did the abbot chastise 
him in Christ, and once more did he 
postpone his profession. The docu- 
ment, however, had been forwarded to 
a seminary for study, after a copy had 
been made. Brother Francis remained a 
novice, and continued to dream wist- 
fully of the shrine which might some- 
day be built upon the site of his find. 

"Stubborn boy!" fumed the abbot. 
"Why didn't somebody else see his silly 
pilgrim, if the slovenly fellow was 
heading for the abbey as he said? One 
more escapade for the Devil's Ad- 
vocate to cry hoax about. Burlap 
loincloth indeed!" 

The burlap had been troubling the 
abbot, for tradition related that 
Leibowitz had been hanged with a 
burlap bag for a hood. 


rother Francis spent seven years 
in the novitiate, seven Lenten vigils in 
the desert, and became highly pro- 
ficient in the imitiation of wolf calls. 
For the amusement of his brethren, he 
would summon the pack to the vicinity 
of the abbey by howling from the walls 
after dark. By day, he served in the 
kitchen, scrubbed the stone floors, and 
continued his studies of the ancients. 

Then one day a messenger from the 
seminary came riding to the abbey on 
an ass, bearing tidings of great joy. "It 
is known," said the messenger, "that 
the documents found near here are 
authentic as to date of origin, and that 
the blueprint was somehow connected 
with your founder's work. It's being 
sent to New Vatican for further study." 

"Possibly a true relic of Leibowitz, 
then?" the abbot asked calmly. 

But the messenger could not com- 
mit himself to that extent, and only 
raised a shrug of one eyebrow. "It is 
said that Leibowitz was a widower at 
the time of his ordination. If the name 
of his deceaed wife could be discovered 

The abbot recalled the note in the 
box concerning certain articles of food 
for a woman, and he too shrugged an 
eyebrow. 

Soon afterwards, he summoned 
Brother Francis into his presence. "My 
boy," said the priest, actually beam- 
ing. "I believe the time has come for 
you to profess your solemn vows. And 
may I commend you for your patience 
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.ind persistence. We shall speak no 
more of your, ah . . . encounter with the 
ah desert wanderer. You are a good 
'.impleton. You may kneel for my 
blessing, if you wish." 

Brother Francis sighed and fell for- 
ward in a dead faint. The abbot blessed 
him and revived him, and he was per- 
mitted to profess the solemn vows of 
I he Albertian Brothers of Leibowiz, 
swearing himself to perpetual poverty, 
chastity, obedience, and observance of 
the rule. 

Soon afterwards, he was assigned 
to the copying room, apprentice under 
an aged monk named Homer, where 
he would undoubtedly spend the rest 
of his days illuminating the pages of 
algebra texts with patterns of olive 
leaves and cheerful cherubim. 

"You have five hours a week," 
croaked his aged overseer, "which you 
may devote to an approved project of 
your own choosing, if you wish. If 
not, the time will be assigned to copy- 
ing the Summa Theologica and such 
fragmentary copies of the Britannica as 
exist." 

The young monk thought it over, 
then asked: "May I have the time for 
elaborating a beautiful copy of the 
I.eibowitz blueprint?" 

Brother Horner frowned doubtful- 
ly. "I don't know, son — our good ab- 
bot is rather sensitive on this subject. 
I'm afraid...." 

Brother Francis begged him earn- 
estly. 

"Well, perhaps," the old man said 


reluctantly. "It seems like a rather brief 
project, so — I'll permit it." 

The young monk selected the finest 
lambskin available and spent many 
weeks curing it and stretching it and 
stoning it to a perfect surface, bleached 
to a snowy whiteness. He spent more 
weeks at studying copies of his 
precious document in every detail, so 
that he knew each tiny line and mark- 
ing in the complicated web of geo- 
metric markings and mystifying sym- 
bols. He pored over it until he could 
see the whole amazing complexity with 
his eyes closed. Additional weeks were 
spent searching painstakingly through 
the monastery's library for any infor- 
mation at all that might lead to some 
glimmer of understanding of the 
design. 

Brother Jeris, a young monk who 
worked with him in the copy room and 
who frequently teased him about 
miraculous encounters in the desert, 
came to squint at it over his shoulder 
and asked: "What, pray, is the mean- 
ing of Transistorized Control System 
for Unit Six-B?" 

"Clearly, it is the name of the thing 
which this diagram represents," said 
Francis, a trifle crossly since Jeris had 
merely read the title of the document 
aloud. 

"Surely," said Jeris. "But what is 
the thing the diagram represents?" 

"The transistorized control system 
for unit six-B, obviously." 

Jeris laughed mockingly. 

Brother Francis reddened. "I should 
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imagine," said he, "that it represents an 
abstract concept, rather than a con- 
crete thing. It's clearly not a 
recognizable picture of an object, 
unless the form is so stylized as to re- 
quire special training to see it. In my 
opinion. Transistorized Control Sys- 
tem is some high abstraction of tran- 
cendental value." 

"Pertaining to what field of learn- 
ing?" asked Jeris, still smiling smugly. 

"Why ..." Brother Francis paused. 
"Since our Beatus Leibowitz was an 
electronicist prior to his profession and 
ordination, I suppose the concept ap- 
plies to the lost art called electronics. " 

"So it is written. But what was the 
subject matter of that art. Brother?" 

"That too is written. The subject 
matter of electronics was the Electron, 
which one fragmentary source defines 
as a Negative Twist of Nothingness." 

"I am impressed by your astute- 
ness," said Jeris. "Now perhaps you 
can tell me how to negate 
nothingness?" 

Brother Francis reddened slightly 
and squirmed for a reply. 

"A negation of nothingness should 
yield somethingness, I suppose," Jeris 
continued. "So the Electron must have 
been a twist of something. Unless the 
negation applies to the 'twist,' and then 
we would be 'Untwisting Nothing,' 
eh?" He chuckled. "How clever they 
must have been, these ancients. 1 sup- 
pose if you keep at it, Francis, you will 
learn how to untwist a nothing, and 
then we shall have the Electron in our 


midst. Where would we put it? On the 
high altar, perhaps?" 

"I couldn't say," Francis answered 
stiffly. "But 1 have a certain faith that 
the Electron must have existed at one 
time, even though I can't say how it 
was constructed or what it might have 
been used for." 

The iconoclast laughed mockingly 
and returned to his work. The incident 
saddened Francis, but did not turn him 
from his devotion to his project. 

As soon as he had exhausted the 
library's meager supply of information 
concerning the lost art of the Alber- 
tians' founder, he began preparing pre- 
liminary sketches of the designs he 
meant to use on the lambskin. The 
diagram itself, since its meaning was 
obscure, would be redrawn precisely 
as it was in the blueprint, and penned 
in coal-black lines. The lettering and 
numbering, however, he would trans- 
late into a more decorative and color- 
ful script than the plain block letters 
used by the ancients. And the text con- 
tained in a square block marked SPECI- 
FICATIONS would be distributed 
pleasingly around the borders of the 
document, upon scrolls and shields 
supported by doves and cherubim. He 
would make the black lines of the 
diagram less stark and austere by 
imagining the geometric tracery to be a 
trellis, and decorate it with green vines 
and golden fruit, birds and perhaps a 
wily serpent. At the very top would be 
a representation of the Triune God, 
and at the bottom the coat of arms of 
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the Albertian Order. Thus was the 
Transistorized Control System of the 
Hlessed Leibowitz to be glorified and 
rendered appealing to the eye as well as 
to the intellect. 

When he had finished the prelim- 
inary sketch, he showed it shyly to 
Brother Horner for suggestions or ap- 
proval. "I can see," said the old man 
a bit remorsefully, "that your project is 
not to be as brief as I had hoped. But 
... continue with it anyhow. The de- 
sign is beautiful, beautiful indeed." 

"Thank you. Brother." 

The old man leaned close to wink 
confidentially. "I've heard the case for 
Blessed Leibowitz' canonization has 
been speeded up, so possibly our dear 
abbot is less troubled by you-know- 
what than he previously was." 

The news of the speed-up was, of 
course, happily received by all mon- 
astics of the order. Leibowitz' beati- 
fication had long since been effected, 
but the final step in declaring him to be 
a saint might require many more years, 
even though the case was under way; 
and indeed there was the possibility 
that the Devil's Advocate might un- 
cover evidence to prevent the 
canonization from occurring at all. 

Many months after he had first 
conceived the project. Brother Francis 
began actual work on the lambskin. 
The intricacies of scrollwork, the ex- 
cruciatingly delicate work of inlaying 
the gold leaf, the hair-fine detail, made 
it a labor of years; and when his eyes 
began to trouble him, there were long 


weeks when he dared not touch it at all 
for fear of spoiling it with one little 
mistake. But slowly, painfully, the an- 
cient diagram was becoming a blaze of 
beauty. The brothers of the abbey 
gathered to watch and murmur over it, 
and some even said that the inspiration 
of it was proof enough of his alleged 
encounter with the pilgrim who might 
have been Blessed Leibowitz. 

"1 can't see why you don't spend 
your time on a useful project," was 
Brother Jeris' comment, however. The 
skeptical monk had been using his own 
free-project time to make and decorate 
sheepskin shades for the oil lamps in 
the chapel. 

Brother Homer, the old master 
copyist, had fallen ill. Within weeks, it 
became apparent that the well-loved 
monk was on his deathbed. In the 
midst of the monastery's grief, the ab- 
bot quietly appointed Brother Jeris as 
master of the copy room. 

A Mass of Burial was chanted early 
in Advent, and the remains of the holy 
old man were committed to the earth 
of their origin. On the following day. 
Brother Jeris informed Brother Francis 
that he considered it about time for 
him to put away the things of a child 
and start doing a man's work. Obedi- 
ently, the monk wrapped his precious 
project in parchment, protected it with 
heavy board, shelved it, and began 
producing sheepskin lampshades. He 
made no murmur of protest, and con- 
tented himself with realizing that 
someday the soul of Brother Jeris 
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would depart by the same road as that 
of Brother Homer, to begin the life for 
which this copy room was but the stag- 
ing ground; and afterwards, please 
God, he might be allowed to complete 
his beloved document. 

Providence, however, took an 
earlier hand in the matter. During the 
following summer, a monsignor with 
several clerks and a donkey train came 
riding into the abbey and announced 
that he had come from New Vatican, 
as Leibowitz advocate in the canoniza- 
tion proceedings, to investigate such 
evidence as the abbey could produce 
that might have bearing on the case, 
including an alleged apparition of the 
beatified which had come to one Fran- 
cis Gerard of Utah. 

The gentleman was warmly greet- 
ed, quartered in the suite reserved for 
visiting prelates, lavishly served by six 
young monks responsive to his every 
whim, of which he had very few. The 
finest wines were opened, the hunts- 
man snared the plumpest quail and 
chaparral cocks, and the advocate was 
entertained each evening by fiddlers 
and a troupe of clowns, although the 
visitor persisted in insisting that life go 
on as usual at the abbey. 

On the third day of his visit, the ab- 
bot sent for Brother Francis "Mon- 
signor di Simone wishes to see you," he 
said. "If you let your imagination run 
away with you, boy, we'll use your gut 
to string a fiddle, feed your carcass to 
the wolves, and bury the bones in un- 
hallowed ground. “Now get along and 


see the good gentleman." 

Brother Francis needed no such 
warning. Since he had awakened from 
his feverish babblings after his first 
Lenten fast in the desert, he had never 
mentioned the encounter with the pil- 
grim except when asked about it, nor 
had he allowed himself to speculate 
any further concerning the oilerim's 
identity. That the pilgrim might be a 
matter for high ecclesiastical concern 
frightened him a little, and his knock 
was timid at the monsignor's door. 

His fright proved unfounded. Tfie 
monsignor was a suave and diplomatic 
elder who seemed keenly interested in 
the small monk's career. 

"Now about your encounter with 
our blessed founder," he said after 
some minutes of preliminary ameni- 
ties. 

"Oh, but I never said he was our 
Blessed Leibo " 

"Of course you didn't, my son. 
Now I have here an account of it, as 
gathered from other sources, and 1 
would like you to read it, and either 
confirm it or correct it." He paused to 
draw a scroll from his case and handed 
it to Francis. "The sources for this ver- 
sion, of course, had it on hearsay 
only," he added, "and only you can 
describe it first hand, so I want you to 
edit it most scrupulously." 

"Of course. What happened was 
really very simple. Father." 

But it was apparent from the fat- 
ness of the scroll that the hearsay ac- 
count was not so simple. Brother Fran- 
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cis read with mounting apprehension 
which soon grew to the proportions of 
pure horror. 

"You look white, my son. Is some- 
thing wrong?" asked the distinguished 
priest. 

"This ... this ... it wasn't like this at 
all!” gasped Francis. "He didn't say 
more than a few words to me. I onlv 
saw him once. He just asked me the 
way to the abbey and tapped the rock 
where I found the relics." 

"No heavenly choir?" 

"Oh, no!" 

"And it's not true about the nimbus 
and the carpet of roses that grew up 
along the road where he walked?" 

"As God is my judge, nothing like 
that happened at all!" 

"Ah, well," sighed the advocate. 
"Travelers' stories are always exag- 
gerated." 

He seemed saddened, and Francis 
hastened to apologize, but the ad- 
vocate dismissed it as of no great im- 
portance to the case. "There are other 
miracles, carefully documented," he 
explained, "and anyway — there is one 
bit of good news about the documents 
you discovered. We've unearthed the 
name of the wife who died before our 
founder came to the order." 

"Yes?" 

"Yes. It was Emily." 

Despite his disappointment with 
Brother Francis' account of the pilgrim. 
Monsignor di Simone spent five days 
at the site of the find. He was accom- 
panied by an eager crew of novices 


from the abbey, all armed with picks 
and shovels. After extensive digging, 
the advocate returned with a small 
assortment of additional artifacts, and 
one bloated tin can that contained a 
desiccated mess which might once have 
been sauerkraut. 

Before his departure, he visited the 
copy room and asked to see Brother 
Francis' copy of the famous blueprint. 
The monk protested that it was really 
nothing, and produced it with such 
eagerness his hands trembled. 

"Zounds!" said the monsignor, or 
an oath to such effect. "Finish it, man, 
finish it!" 

The monk looked smilingly at 
Brother Jeris. Brother Jeris swiftly 
turned away; the back of his neck 
gathered color. The following morn- 
ing, Francis resumed his labors over 
the illuminated blueprint, with gold 
leaf, quills, brushes, and dyes. 

And then came another donkey 
train from New Vatican, with a full 
complement of clerks and armed 
guards for defense against highway- 
rrien, this time headed by a monsignor 
with small horns and pointed fangs (or 
so several novices would later have 
testified), who announced that he was 
the Advocatus Diaboli, opposing 
Leibowitz' canonization, and he was 
here to investigate — and perhaps fix 
responsibility, he hinted — for a 
number of incredible and hysterical 
rumors filtering out of the abbey and 
reaching even high officials at New 
Vatican. He made it clear that he 
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would tolerate no romantic nonsense. 

The abbot greeted him politely and 
offered him an iron cot in a cell with a 
south exposure, after apologizing for 
the fact that the guest suite had been 
recently exposed to smallpox. The 
monsignor was attended by his own 
staff, and ate mush and herbs with the 
monks in refectory. 

"I understand you are susceptible 
to fainting spells," he told Brother 
Francis when the dread time came. 
"How many members of your family 
have suffered from epilepsy or mad- 
ness?" 

"None, Excellency." 

"I'm not an 'Excellency,'" snapped 
the priest. "Now we're going to get the 
truth out of you." His tone implied 
that he considered it to be a simple 
straightforward surgical operation 
which should have been performed 
years ago. 

"Are you aware that documents 
can be aged artificially?" he demanded. 

Francis was not so aware. 

"Did you know that Leibowitz' 
wife was named Emily, and that Emma 
is not a diminutive for Emily?" 

Francis had not known it, but re- 
called from childhood that his own 
parents had been rather careless about 
what they called each other. "And if 
Blessed Leibowitz chose to call her Em- 
ma, then I'm sure...." 

The monsignor exploded, and tore 
into Francis with semantic tooth and 
nail, and left the bewildered monk 
wondering whether he had ever really 


seen a pilgrim at all. 

Before the advocate's departure, he 
too asked to see the illuminated copy 
of the print, and this time the monk's 
hands trembled with fear as he pro- 
duced it, for he might again be forced 
to quit the project. The monsignor 
only stood gazing at it however, 
swallowed slightly, and forced himself 
to nod. "Your imagery is vivid," he ad- 
mitted, "but then, of course, we all 
knew that, didn't we?" 

The monsignor's horns immediate- 
ly grew shorter by an inch, and he 
departed the same evening for New 
Vatican. 

The years flowed smoothly by, 
seaming the faces of the once young 
and adding gray to the temples. The 
perpetual labors of the monastery con- 
tinued, supplying a slow trickle of 
copied and recopied manuscript to the 
outside world. Brother Jeris developed 
ambitions of building a printing press, 
but when the abbot demanded his 
reasons, he could only reply, "So we 
can mass-produce." 

"Oh? And in a world that's smug in 
its illiteracy, what do you intend to do 
with the stuff? Sell it as kindling paper 
to the peasants?" 

Brother Jeris shrugged unhappily, 
and the copy room continued with pot 
and quill. 

Then one spring, shortly before 
Lent, a messenger arrived with glad 
tidings for the order. The case for 
Leibowitz was complete. The College 
of Cardinals would soon convene, and 
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the founder of the Albertian Order 
would be enrolled in the Calendar of 
Saints. During the time of rejoicing 
that followed the announcement, the 
abbot — now withered and in his dot- 
age — summoned Brother Francis into 
his presence, and wheezed: 

"His holiness commands your 
presence during the canonization of 
Isaac Edward Leibowitz. Prepare to 
leave. 

"Now don't faint on me again," he 
added querulously. 

EH he trip to New Vatican would take 
at least three months, perhaps longer, 
(he time depending on how far Brother 
Francis could get before the inevitable 
robber band relieved him of his ass, 
since he would be going unarmed and 
alone. He carried with him only a beg- 
ging bowl and the illuminted copy of 
the Leibowitz print, praying that ig- 
norant robbers would have no use for 
the latter. As a precaution, however, 
he wore a black patch over his right 
eye, for the peasants, being a supersti- 
tious lot, could often be put to flight 
by even a hint of the evil eye. Thus 
armed and equipped, he set out to 
obey the summons of his high priest. 

Two months and some odd days 
later he met his robber on a mountain 
trail that was heavily wooded and far 
from any settlement. His robber was a 
short man, but heavy as a bull, with a 
glazed knob of a pate and jaw like a 
block of granite. He stood in the trail 


with his legs spread wide and his 
massive arms folded across his chest, 
watching the approach of the little 
figure on the ass. The robber seemed 
alone, and armed only with a knife 
which he did not bother to remove 
from his belt thong. His appearance 
was a disappointment, since Francis 
had been secretly hoping for another 
encounter with the pilgrim of long ago. 

"Get off," said the robber. 

The ass stopped in the path. 
Brother Francis tossed back his cowl to 
reveal the eye patch, and raised a 
trembling finger to touch it. He began 
to lift the patch slowly as if to reveal 
something hideous that might be hid- 
den beneath it. The robber threw back 
his head and laughed a laugh that 
might have sprung from the throat of 
Satan himself. Francis muttered an ex- 
orcism, but the robber seemed un- 
touched. 

"You black-sacked jeebers wore 
that one out years ago,' he said. "Get 
off." 

Francis smiled, shrugged, and dis- 
mounted without protest. 

"A good day to you, sir," he said 
pleasantly. "You may take the ass. 
Walking will improve my health, I 
think." he smiled again and started 
away. 

"Hold it," said the robber. "Strip to 
the buff. And let's see what's in that 
package." 

Brother Francis touched his begging 
bowl and made a helpless gesture, but 
this brought only another scornful 
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laugh from the robber, 

"I've seen that alms-pot trick before 
too," he said. "The last man with a 
begging bowl had half a heklo of gold 
in his boot. Now strip." 

Brother Francis displayed his san- 
dals, but began to strip. The robber 
searched his clothing, found nothing, 
and tossed it back to him. 

"Now let's see inside the package." 

"It is only a document, sir," the 
monk protested. "Of value to no one 
but its owner." 

"Open it." 

Silently Brother Francis obeyed. 
The gold leaf and the colorful design 
flashed brilliantly in the sunlight that 
filtered through the foliage. The rob- 
ber's craggy jaw dropped an inch. He 
whistled softly. 

"What a pretty! Now wouldn't me 
woman like it to hang on the wall!" 

He continued to stare while the 
monk went slowly sick inside. If Thou 
has sent him to test me, O Lord, he 
pleaded inwardly, then help me to die 
like a man, for he'll get it over the dead 
body of Thy servant, if take it he must. 

"Wrap it up for me," the robber 
commanded, clamping his jaw in sud- 
den decision. 

The monk whimpered softly. 
"Please, sir, you would not take the 
work of a man's lifetime. I spent fifteen 
years illuminating this manufscript, 
and...." 

"Well! Did it yourself, did you?" 
The robber threw back his head and 
howled again. 


Francis reddened. "I fail to see the 
humor, sir...." 

The robber pointed at it between 
guffaws. "You! Fifteen years to make a 
paper bauble. So that's what you do. 
Tell me why. Give me one good rea- 
son. For fifteen years. Ha!" 

Francis stared at him in stunned 
silence and could think of no reply that 
would appease his contempt. 

Gingerly, the monk handed it over. 
The robber took it in both hands and 
made as if to rip it down the center. 

"Jesus, Mary, Joseph!" the monk 
screamed, and went to his knees in the 
trail. "For the love of God, sir!" 

Softening slightly, the robber toss- 
ed it on the ground with a snicker. 
"Wrestle you for it." 

"Anything, sir, anything!" 

They squared off. The monk cross- 
ed himself and recalled that wrestling 
had once been a divinely sanctioned 
sport — and with grim faith, he march- 
ed into battle. 

Three seconds later, he lay groan- 
ing on the flat of his back under a short 
mountain of muscle. A sharp rock 
seemed to be severing his spine. 

"Heh-heh," said the robber, and 
arose to claim his document. 

Hands folded as if in prayer. 
Brother Francis scurried after him on 
his knees, begging at the top of his 
lungs. 

The robber turned. "I believe you'd 
kiss a boot to get it back." 

Francis caught up with him and fer- 
vently kissed his boot. 
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This proved too much for even 
such a firm fellow as the robber. He 
flung the manuscript down again with 
a curse and climbed aboard the monk's 
donkey. The monk snatched up the 
precious document and trotted along 
beside the robber, thanking him pro- 
fusely and blessing him repeatedly 
while the robber rode away on the ass. 
Francis sent a glowing cross of benedic- 
tion after the departing figure and 
praised God for the existence of such 
selfless robbers. 

And yet when the man had vanish- 
ed among the trees, he felt an after- 
math of sadness. Fifteen years to make 
a paper bauble ... The taunting voice 
still rang in his ears. Why? Tell one 
good reason for fifteen years. 

He was unaccustomed to the blunt 
ways of the outside world, to its harsh 
habits and curt attitudes. He found his 
heart deeply troubled by the mocking 
words, and his head hung low in the 
cowl as he plodded along. At one time 
he considered tossing the document in 
the brush and leaving it for the rains — 
but Father Juan had approved his tak- 
ing it as a gift, and he could not come 
with empty hands. Chastened, he 
traveled on. 

The hour had come. The ceremony 
surged about him as a magnificent 
spectacle of sound and stately move- 
ment and vivid color in the majestic 
basilica. And when the perfectly in- 
fallible Spirit had finally been invoked, 
a monsignor — it was di Simone, Fran- 


cis noticed, the advocate for the saint 
— arose and called upon Peter to 
speak, through the person of Leo XXII, 
commanding the assemblage to 
hearken. 

Whereupon, the Pope quietly pro- 
claimed that Isaac Edward Leibowitz 
was a saint, and it was finished. The 
ancient and obscure technician was of 
the heavenly hagiarchy, and Brother 
Francis breathed a dutiful prayer to his 
new patron as the choir burst into the 
Te Deum. 

The Pontiff strode quickly into the 
audience room where the little monk 
was waiting, taking Brother Francis by 
surprise and rendering him briefly 
speechless. He knelt quickly to kiss the 
Fisherman's ring and receive the bless- 
ing. As he arose, he found himself 
clutching the beautiful document 
behind him as if ashamed of it. The 
Pope's eyes caught the motion, and he 
smiled. 

"You have brought us a gift, our 
son?" he asked. 

The monk gulped, nodded stupid- 
ly, and brought it out. Christ's Vicar 
stared at it for a long time without ap- 
parent expression. Brother Francis' 
heart went sinking deeper as the sec- 
onds drifted by. 

"It is a nothing," he blurted, "a 
miserable gift. 1 am ashamed to have 
wasted so much time at..." He choked 
off. 

The Pope seemed not to hear him. 
"Do you understand the meaning of 
Saint Isaac's symbology?" he asked. 
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peering curiously at the abstract design 
of the circuit. 

Dumbly the monk shook his head. 

"Whatever it means..." the Pope 
began, but broke off. He smiled and 
spoke of other things. Francis had been 
so honored not because of any official 
judgment concemmg his pilgrim. He 
had been honored for his role in bring- 
ing to light such important documents 
and relics of the saint, for such they 
had been judged, regardless of the 
manner in which they had been found. 

Francis stammered his thanks. The 
Pontiff gazed again at the colorful 
blaze of his illuminated diagram. 
"Whatever it means," he breathed once 
more, "this bit of learning, though 
dead, will live again." He smiled up at 
the monk and winked. "And we shall 
guard it till that day." 


For the first time, the little monk 
noticed that the Pope had a hole in his 
robe. His clothing, in fact, was thread- 
bare. The carpet in the audience room 
was worn through in spots, and plaster 
was falling from the ceiling. 

But there were books on the shelves 
along the walls. Books of painted 
beauty, speaking of incomprehensible 
things, copied by men whose business 
was not to understand but to save. 
And the books were waiting. 

"Goodby, beloved son." 

And the small keeper of the flame 
of knowledge trudged back toward his 
abbey on foot. His heart was singing as 
he approached the robber's outpost. 
And if the robber happened to be tak- 
ing the day off, the monk meant to sit 
down and wait for his return. This 
time he had an answer. 


Through Time and Space With Ferdinand Feghoot 

In 2778, Ferdinand Feghoot landed on Dallas XIX, a previously unknown 
planet. He and his crew were immediately seized by the natives, trussed, and car- 
ried to a nearby veterinary hospital for investigation.- 

Lying there in the operating theater, the horrified crew saw a Dallasian nine 
feet high towering over their captain. He (the Dallasian) was as shaggy as a 
Kodiak bear. From the crown of his mushroom-shaped head grew a hand-like ap- 
pendage holding a huge hypodermic full of fuming green fluids. 

They started to scream out a warning. But they suddenly stopped — their cap- 
tain had chuckled! They stared at him open-mouthed. He grinned back. 

"No need to get scared," said Ferdinand Feghoot. "It's just a furry with a syr- 
inge on top." 


Grendel Briarton 
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Shirley Jackson was a well known novelist (and practicing amateur 
witch!) who died in 1965. Her novels include THE HAUNTING OF 
HILL HOUSE and WE HAVE ALWAYS LIVED IN THE CASTLE; her 
short fiction includes the famous story “The Lottery" and the less well 
known but equally distinguished story that appears below. It was first 
published in F&SF's January 1955 issue. 


One 
With 

BY 

SHIRLEY 

r. John Philip Johnson shut 
his front door behind him and came 
down his front steps into the bright 
morning with a feeling that all was well 
with the world on this best of all days, 
and wasn't the sun warm and good, 
and didn't his shoes feel comfortable 
after the resoling, and he knew that he 
had undoubtedly chosen the precise 
very tie which belonged with the day 
and the sun and his comfortable feet, 
and, after all, wasn't the world just a 
wonderful place? In spite of the fact 
that he was a small man, and the tie 
was perhaps a shade vivid, Mr. John- 
son irradiated this feeling of well-being 
as he came down the steps and onto 
the dirty sidewalk, and he smiled at 
people who passed him, and some of 
them even smiled back. He stopped at 
the newsstand on the comer and 
bought his paper, saying “Good morn- 
ing" with real conviction to the man 
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Ordinary Day, 
Peanuts 

JACKSON 

who sold him the paper and the two or 
three other people who were lucky 
enough to be buying papers when Mr. 
Johnson skipped up. He remembered 
to fill his pockets with candy and pea- 
nuts, and then he set out to get himself 
uptown. He stopped in a flower shop 
and bought a carnation for his button- 
hole, and stopped almost immediately 
afterward to give the carnation to a 
small child in a carriage, who looked at 
him dumbly, and then smiled, and Mr. 
Johnson smiled, and the child's mother 
looked at Mr. Johnson for a minute 
and then smiled too. 

When he had gone several blocks 
uptown, Mr. Johnson cut across the 
avenue and went along a side street, 
chosen at random; he did not follow 
the same route every morning, but pre- 
ferred to pursue his eventful way in 
wide detours, more like a puppy than a 
man intent upon business. It happened 
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this morning that halfway down the 
block a moving van was parked, and 
the furniture from an upstairs apart- 
ment stood half on the sidewalk, half 
on the steps, while an amused group of 
people loitered, examining the scratch- 
es on the tables and the worn spots on 
the chairs, and a harassed woman, try- 
ing to watch a young child and the 
movers and the furniture all at the 
same time, gave the clear impression of 
endeavoring to shelter her private life 
from the people staring at her belong- 
ings. Mr. Johnson stopped, and for a 
moment joined the crowd, and then he 
came forward and, touching his hat 
civilly, said, "Perhaps I can keep an 
eye on your little boy for you?" 

The woman turned and glared at 
him distrustfully, and Mr. Johnson 
added hastily, "We'll sit right here on 
the steps." He beckoned to the little 
boy, who hesitated and then respond- 
ed agreeably to Mr. Johnson's genial 
smile. Mr. Johnson brought out a 
handful of peanuts from his pocket and 
sat on the steps with the boy, who at 
first refused the peanuts on the 
grounds that his mother did not allow 
him to accept food from strangers; Mr. 
Johnson said that probably his mother 
had not intended peanuts to be includ- 
ed, since elephants at the circus ate 
them, and the boy considered, and 
then agreed solemnly. They sat on the 
steps cracking peanuts in a comradely 
fashion, and Mr. Johnson said, "So 
you're moving?" 

"Yep," said the boy. 


"Where you going?" 

"Vermont." 

"Nice place. Plenty of snow there. 
Maple sugar, too; you like maple su- 
gar?" 

"Sure." 

"Plenty of maple sugar in Vermont. 
You going to live on a farm?" 

"Going to live with Grandpa." 

"Grandpa like peanuts?" 

"Sure." 

"Ought to take him some," said 
Mr. Johnson, reaching into his pocket. 
"Just you and Mommy going?" 

"Yep." 

"Tell you what," Mr. Johnson said. 
"You take some peanuts to eat on the 
train." 

The boy's mother, after glancing at 
them frequently, had seemingly decid- 
ed that Mr. Johnson was trustworthy, 
because she had devoted herself whole- 
heartedly to seeing that the movers did 
not — what movers rarely do, but 
every housewife believes they will — 
crack a leg from her good table, or set 
a kitchen chair down on a lamp. Most 
of the furniture was loaded by now, 
and she was deep in that nervous stage 
when she knew there was something 
she had forgotten to pack — hidden 
away in the back of a closet some- 
where, or left at a neighbor's and for- 
gotten, or on the clothesline — and 
was trying to remember under stress 
what it was. 

"This all lady?" the chief mover 
said, completing her dismay. 

Uncertainly, she nodded. 
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"Want to go on the truck with the 
furniture, sonny?" the mover asked the 
boy, and laughed. The boy laughed 
too and said to Mr. Johnson, "I guess 
I'll have a good time at Vermont." 

"Fine time," said Mr. Johnson, and 
stood up. "Have one more peanut be- 
fore you go," he said to the boy. 

The boy’s mother said to Mr. John- 
son, "Thank you so much; it was a 
great help to me." 

"Nothing at all," said Mr. Johnson 
gallantly. "Where in Vermont are you 
going?" 

The mother looked at the little boy 
accusingly, as though he had given 
away a secret of some importance, and 
said unwillingly, "Greenwich." 

"Lovely town," said Mr. Johnson. 
He took out a card, and wrote a name 
on the back. "Very good friend of mine 
lives in Greenwich," he said. "Call on 
him for anything you need. His wife 
makes the best doughnuts in town," he 
added soberly to the little boy. 

"Swell," said the little boy. 

"Goodbye," said Mr. Johnson. 

He went on, stepping happily with 
his new-shod feet, feeling the warm 
sun on his back and on the top of his 
head. Halfway down the block he met 
a stray dog and fed him a peanut. 

At the corner, where another wide 
avenue faced him, Mr. Johnson decid- 
ed to go on uptown again. Moving 
with comparative laziness, he was 
passed on either side by people hurry- 
ing and frowning, and people brushed 
past him going the other way, clatter- 


ing along to get somewhere quickly. 
Mr. Johnson stopped on every comer 
and waited patiently for the light to 
change, and he stepped out of the way 
of anyone who seemed to be in any 
particular hurry, but one young lady 
came too fast for him, and crashed 
wildly into him when he stooped to pat 
a kitten which had mn out onto the 
sidewalk from an apartment house and 
was now unable to get back through 
the rushing feet. 

"Excuse me," said the young lady, 
trying frantically to pick up Mr. John- 
son and hurry on at the same time, 
"terribly sorry." 

The kitten, regardless now of dan- 
ger, raced back to its home. "Perfectly 
all right," said Mr. Johnson, adjusting 
himself carefully. "You seem to be in a 
hurry." 

"Of course I'm in a hurry," said the 
young lady. "I'm late." 

She was extremely cross and the 
frown between her eyes seemed well 
on its way to becoming permanent. 
She had obviously awakened late, be- 
cause she had not spent any extra time 
in making herself look pretty, and her 
dress was plain and unadorned with 
collar or brooch, and her lipstick was 
noticeably crooked. She tried to brush 
past Mr. Johnson, but, risking her sus- 
picious displeasure, he took her arm 
and said, "Please wait." 

"Look," she said ominously, "I ran 
into you and your lawyer can see my 
lawyer and I will gladly pay all damag- 
es and all inconveniences suffered 
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therefrom but please this minute let me 
go because I am late. " 

"Late for what?" said Mr. Johnson; 
he tried his winning smile on her but it 
did no more than keep her, he suspect- 
ed, from knocking him down again. 

"Late for work," she said between 
her teeth. "Late for my employment. I 
have a job and if I am late I lose exactly 
so much an hour and I cannot really af- 
ford what your pleasant conversation 
is costing me, be it ever so pleasant." 

"I'll pay for it," said Mr. Johnson. 
Now these were magic words, not ne- 
cessarily because they were true, or be- 
cause she seriously expected Mr. John- 
son to pay for anything, but because 
Mr. Johnson's flat statement, obvious- 
ly innocent of irony, could not be, 
coming from Mr. Johnson, anything 
but the statement of a responsible and 
truthful and respectable man. 

"What do you mean?" she asked. 

"I said that since 1 am obviously re- 
sponsible for your being late 1 shall cer- 
tainly pay for it." 

"Don't be silly," she said, and for 
the first time the frown disappeared. "/ 
wouldn't expect you to pay for any- 
thing — a few minutes ago I was offer- 
ing to pay you. Anyway," she added, 
almost smiling, "it was my fault." 

"What happens if you don't go to 
work?" 

She stared. "I don't get paid." 

"Precisely," said Mr. Johnson. 

"What do you mean, precisely? If I 
don't show up at the office exactly 
twenty minutes ago I lose a dollar and 


twenty cents an hour, or two cents a 
minute or ..." She thought. "... Almost 
a dime for the time I've spent talking to 
you." 

Mr. Johnson laughed, and finally 
she laughed, too. "You're late 
' already," he pointed out. "Will you 
give me another four cents worth?" 

"I don't understand why." 

"You'll see," Mr. Johnson prom- 
ised. He led her over to the side of the 
walk, next to the buildings, and said, 
"Stand here," and went out into the 
rush of people going both ways. Select- 
ing and considering, as one who must 
make a choice involving perhaps 
whole years of lives, he estimated the 
people going by. Once he almost mov- 
ed, and then at the last minute thought 
better of it and drew back. Finally, 
from half a block away, he saw what 
he wanted, and moved out into the 
center of the traffic to intercept a 
young man, who was hurrying, and 
dressed as though he had awakened 
late, and frowning. 

"Oof," said the young man, be- 
cause Mr. Johnson had thought of no 
better way to intercept anyone than 
the one the young woman had unwit- 
tingly used upon him. "Where do you 
think you're going?" the young man 
demanded from the sidewalk. 

"1 want to speak to you," said Mr. 
Johnson ominously. 

The young man got up nervously, 
dusting himself and eyeing Mr. John- 
son. "What for?" he said. "What'd / 
do?" 
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"That's what bothers me most 
about people nowadays," Mr. Johnson 
complained broadly to the people pass- 
ing. "No matter whether they've done 
anything or not, they always figure 
someone's after them. About what 
you're going to do," he told the young 
man. 

"Listen," said the young man, try- 
ing to brush past him, "I'm late, and I 
don't have any time to listen. Here's a 
(lime, now get going." 

"Thank you," said Mr. Johnson, 
pocketing the dime. "Look," he said, 
"what happens if you stop running?" 

"I'm late," said the young man, still 
trying to get past Mr. Johnson, who 
was unexpectedly clinging. 

"How much you make an hour?" 
Mr. Johnson demanded. 

"A communist, are you?" said the 
young man. "Now will you please let 
me — " 

"No," said Mr. Johnson insistently, 
"how much?" 

"Dollar fifty," said the young man. 
"And now will you — " 

"You like adventure?" 

The young man stared, and, star- 
ing, found himself caught and held by 
Mr. Johnson's genial smile; he almost 
•.miled back and then repressed it and 
made an effort to tear away. "I got to 
hurry, " he said. 

"Mystery? Like surprises? Unusual 
and exciting events?" 

"'You selling something?" 

"Sure," said Mr. Johnson. "You 
want to take a chance?" 


The young man hesitated, looked 
longingly up the avenue toward what 
might have been his destination and 
then, when Mr. Johnson said, "I'll pay 
for it," with his own peculiar convinc- 
ing emphasis, turned and said, "Well, 
okay. But I got to see it first, what I'm 
buying." 

Mr. Johnson, breathing hard, led 
the young man over to the side where 
the girl was standing; she had been 
watching with interest Mr. Johnson's 
capture of the young man and now, 
smilingly timidly, she looked at Mr. 
Johnson as though prepared to be sur- 
prised at nothing. 

Mr. Johnson reached into his pock- 
et and took out his wallet. "Here," he 
said, and handed a bill to the girl. 
"This about equals your day's pay." 

"But no," she said, surprised in 
spite of herself. "I mean, I couldn't. " 

"Please do not interrupt," Mr. 
Johnson told her. "And here, " he said 
to the young man, "this will take care 
of you. " The young man accepted the 
bill dazedly, but said, "Probably coun- 
terfeit," to the young woman out of 
the side of his mouth. "Now," Mr. 
Johnson went on, disregarding the 
young man, "what is your name, 
miss?" 

"Kent," she said helplessly. "Mil- 
dred Kent." 

"Fine," said Mr. Johnson. "And 
you, sir?" 

"Arthur Adams," said the young 
man stiffly. 

"Splendid," said Mr. Johnson. 
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"Now, Miss Kent, 1 would like you to 
meet Mr. Adams. Mr. Adams, Miss 
Kent." 

Miss Kent stared, wet her lips ner- 
vously, made a gesture as though she 
might run, and said, "How do you 
do?" 

Mr. Adams straightened his shoul- 
ders, scowled at Mr. Johnson, made a 
gesture as though he might run, and 
said, "How do you do?" 

"Now this, " said Mr. Johnson, tak- 
ing several bills from his wallet, 
"should be enough for the day for both 
of you. I would suggest, perhaps. Con- 
ey Island — although I personally am 
not fond of the place — or perhaps a 
nice lunch somewhere, and dancing, or 
a matinee, or even a movie, although 
take care to choose a really good one; 
there are so many bad movies these 
days. You might," he said, struck with 
an inspiration, "visit the Bronx Zoo, or 
the Planetarium. Anywhere, as a mat- 
ter of fact," he concluded, "that you 
would like to go. Have a nice time." 

As he started to move away, Ar- 
thur Adams, creaking from his dum- 
founded stare, said, "But see here, 
mister, you can't do this. Why — how 
do you know — I mean, we don't even 
know — I mean, how do you know we 
won't just take the money and not do 
what you said?" 

"You've taken the money," Mr. 
Johnson said. "You don't have to fol- 
low any of my suggestions. You may 
know something you prefer to do — 
perhaps a museum, or something." 


"But suppose I just run away with it | 
and leave her here?" 

"I know you won't," said Mr. John- 
son gently, "because you remembered 
to ask me that. Goodbye," he added, i 
and went on. j 

As he stepped up the street, con- 
scious of the sun on his head and his 
good shoes, he heard from somewhere ; 
behind him the young man saying, 
"Look, you know you don't have to if 
you don't want to," and the girl say- 
ing, "But unless you don't want to ..." 
Mr. Johnson smiled to himself and 
then thought that he had better hurry 
along; when he wanted to he could 
move very quickly, and before the | 
young woman had gotten around to 
saying, "Well, / will if you will," Mr. 
Johnson was several blocks away and 
had already stopped twice, once to 
help a lady lift several large packages 
into a taxi and once to hand a peanut 
to a seagull. By this time he was in an 
area of large stores and many more 
people and he was buffeted constantly i 
from either side by people hurrying 
and cross and late and sullen. Once he 
offered a peanut to a man who asked 
him for a dime, and once he offered a 
peanut to a bus driver who had stop- 
ped his bus at an intersection and had 
opened the window next to his seat 
and put out his head as though longing 
for fresh air and the comparative quiet 
of the traffic. The man wanting a dime 
took the peanut because Mr. Johnson 
had wrapped a dollar bill around it, 
but the bus driver took the peanut and 
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asked ironically, "You want a transfer. 
Jack?" 

On a busy comer Mr. Johnson en- 
countered two young people — for one 
minute he thought they might be Mil- 
dred Kent and Arthur Adams — who 
were eagerly scanning a newspaper, 
their backs pressed against a storefront 
to avoid the people passing, their 
heads bent together. Mr. Johnson, 
whose curiosity was insatiable, leaned 
onto the storefront next to them and 
peeked over the man's shoulder; they 
were scanning the "Apartments Va- 
cant" columns. 

Mr. Johnson remembered the street 
where the woman and her little boy 
were going to Vermont and he tapped 
the man on the shoulder and said am- 
iably, 'Try down on West Seventeen. 
About the middle of the block, people 
moved out this morning." 

"Say, what do you — " said the 
man, and then, seeing Mr. Johnson 
clearly, "Well, thanks. Where did you 
say?" 

"West Seventeen," said Mr. John- 
son. "About the middle of the block." 
He smiled again and said, "Good 
luck." 

"Thanks," said the man. 

"Thanks," said the girl, as they 
moved off. 

"Goodbye," said Mr. Johnson. 

He lunched alone in a pleasant res- 
taurant, where the food was rich, and 
only Mr. Johnson's excellent digestion 
could encompass two of their whip- 
ped - cream - and - chocolate - and - mm - 


cake pastries for dessert. He had three 
cups of coffee, tipped the waiter large- 
ly, and went out into the street again 
into the wonderful sunlight, his shoes 
still comfortable and fresh on his feet. 
Outside he found a beggar staring into 
the windows of the restaurant he had 
left and, carefully looking through the 
money in his pocket, Mr. Johnson ap- 
proached the beggar and pressed some 
coins and a couple of bills into his 
hand. "It's the price of the veal cutlet 
lunch plus tip," said Mr. Johnson. 
"Goodbye." 

After his lunch he rested; he walked 
into the nearest park and fed peanuts 
to the pigeons. It was late afternoon by 
the time he was ready to start back 
downtown, and he had refereed two 
checker games and watched a small 
boy and girl whose mother had fallen 
asleep and awakened with surprise and 
fear which turned to amusement when 
she saw Mr. Johnson. He had given 
away almost all of his candy, and had 
fed all the rest of his peanuts to the 
pigeons, and it was time to go home. 
Although the late afternoon sun was 
pleasant, and his shoes were still en- 
tirely comfortable, he decided to take a 
taxi downtown. 

He had a difficult time catching a 
taxi, because he gave up the first three 
or four empty ones to people who 
seemed to need them more; finally, 
however, he stood alone on the comer 
and — almost like netting a frisky fish 
— he hailed desperately until he suc- 
ceeded in catching a cab which had 
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been proceeding with haste uptown 
and seemed to draw in towards Mr. 
Johnson against its own will. 

"Mister," the cab driver said as Mr. 
Johnson climbed in, "I figured you was 
an omen, like. I wasn't going to pick 
you up at all." 

"Kind of you," said Mr. Johnson 
ambiguously. 

"If I'd of let you go it would of cost 
me ten bucks," said the driver. 

"Really?" said Mr. Johnson. 

"Yeah," said the driver. "Guy just 
got out of the cab, he turned around 
and give me ten bucks, said take this 
and bet it in a hurry on a horse named 
Vulcan, right away." 

"Vulcan?" said Mr. Johnson, horri- 
fied. "A fire sign on a Wednesday?" 

"What?" said the driver. "Anyway, 
I said to myself if I got no fare between 
here and there I'd bet the ten, but if 
anyone looked like they needed the 
cab I'd take it as an omen and I'd take 
the ten home to the wife." 

"You were very right," said Mr. 
Johnson heartily. "This is Wednesday, 
you would have lost your money. 
Monday, yes, or even Saturday. But 
never never never a fire sign on a Wed- 
nesday. Sunday would have been 
good, now." 

"Vulcan don't run on Sunday," said 
the driver. 

"You wait till another day," said 
Mr. Johnson. "Down this street, 
please. I'll get off on the next comer." 

"He told me Vulcjin, though," said 
the driver. 


"I'll tell you," said Mr. Johnson, 
hesitating with the door of the cab half 
open. "You take that ten dollars and 
I'll give you another ten dollars to go 
with it, and you go right ahead and bet 
that money on any Thursday on any 
horse that has a name indicating ... let 
me see, Thursday ... well, grain. Or 
any growing food." 

"Grain?" said the driver. "You 
mean a horse named, like. Wheat or 
something?" 

"Certainly," said Mr. Johnson. 
"Or, as a matter of fact, to make it 
even easier, any horse whose name in- 
cludes the letters C, R, L. Perfectly 
simple." 

"Tall com?" said the driver, a light 
in his eye. "You mean a horse named, 
like. Tall Corn?" 

"Absolutely," said Mr. Johnson. 
"Here's your money." 

"Tall Com," said the driver. 
"Thank you, mister." 

"Goodbye," said Mr. Johnson. 

He was on his own corner and went 
straight up to his apartment. He let 
himself in and called "Hello?" and Mrs. 
Johnson answered from the kitchen, 
"Hello, dear, aren't you early?" 

"Took a taxi home," Mr. Johnson 
said. "I remembered the cheesecake, 
too. W'hat's for dinner?" 

Mrs. Johnson came out of the 
kitchen and kissed him; she was a com- 
fortable woman, and smiling as Mr. 
Johnson smiled. "Hard day?" she ask- 
ed. 

"Not very," said Mr. Johnson, 
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hanging his coat in the closet. "How 
about you?" 

"So-so," she said. She stood in the 
kitchen doorway while he settled into 
his easy chair and took off his good 
shoes and took out the paper he had 
bought that morning. "Here and 
there," she said. 

"I didn't do so badly," Mr. Johnson 
said. "Couple young people." 

"Fine," she said. "I had a little nap 
this afternoon, took it easy most of the 
day. Went into a department store this 
morning and accused the women next 
to me of shoplifting, and had the store 
detective pick her up. Sent three dogs 
to the pound — you know, the usual 
thing. Oh, and listen," she added, re- 
membering. 

"What?" asked Mr. Johnson. 


"Well," she said, "1 got onto a bus 
and asked the driver for a transfer, and 
when he helped someone else first 1 
said that he was impertinent, and quar- 
reled with him. And then I said why 
wasn't he in the army, and I said it 
loud enough for everyone to hear, and 
I took his number and 1 turned in a 
complaint. Probably got him fired." 

"Fine," said Mr. Johnson. "But you 
do look tired. Want to change over to- 
morrow?" 

"I would like to," she said. "I could 
do with a change." 

"Right," said Mr. Johnson. "What's 
for dinner?" 

"Veal cutlet." 

"Had it for lunch," said Mr. John- 
son. 

J 


Imaginary Numbers In A Real Garden 


Given: one bold mathematician. 
Uncertain of his own position, 
he drew two lines and at their joint, 
where angels danced, he made his • 
Then reached into the void and caught 
the faceless essence of the 0, 
and taught us not to fear co 
but worship his serene divinity, 
whose sacraments at first seem pale; 
yet if men hunger for a Grail, 
they still may seek, beyond the sun, 
the r«ire V — 1. 


Gerald Jonas 
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The Women Men 
Don't See 

BY 

■ JAMES TIPTREE, JR. 

see her first while the Mexicana 727 puro. He is also in a somber Maya snit. 

is barreling down to Cozumel Island. 1 He tells me my Cessna is grounded 

come out of the can and lurch into her somewhere and his Bonanza is booked 

seat, saying "Sorry," at a double to take a party to Chetumal. 

female blur. The near blur nods quiet- Well, Chetumal is south; can he 

ly. The younger one in the window take me along and go on to Belise after 

seat goes on looking out. 1 continue he drops them? Gloomily he concedes 

down the aisle, registering nothing. the possibility — i/ the other party per- 

Zero. 1 never would have looked at mits, and if there are not too many 

them or thought of them again. equipajes. 

Cozumel airport is the usual mix of The Chetumal party approaches, 

panicky Yanks dressed for the sand It's the woman and her young compan- 

pile and calm Mexicans dressed for ion — daughter? — neatly picking 

lunch at the Presidente. I am a used-up their way across the gravel and yucca 

Yank dressed for serious fishing; I ex- apron. Their Ventura two-suiters, like 

tract my rods and duffel from the riot themselves, are small, plain and 

and hike across the field to find my neutral-colored. No problem. When 

charter pilot. One Captain Esteban had the captain asks if 1 may ride along, the 

contracted to deliver me to the bone- mother says mildly "Of course," with- 

fish flats of Belise three hundred kil- out looking at me. 

ometers down the coast. I think that's when my inner tilt- 

Captain Esteban turns out to be detector sends up its first faint click, 
four feet nine of mahogany Maya How come this woman has already 

Copyright © 1973 by Mercury Press, Inc. By permission of the author and her agent, 
Robert P. Mills. 
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looked me over carefully enough to ac- 
cept on her plane? I disregard it. 
I’aranoia hasn't been useful in my bus- 
iness for years, but the habit is hard to 
break. 

As we clamber into the Bonanza, I 
see the girl has what could be an attrac- 
tive body if there was any spark at all. 
There isn't. Captain Esteban folds a 
serape to sit on so he can see over the 
cowling and runs a meticulous check- 
down. And then we're up and trund- 
ling over the turquoise Jello of the 
Caribbean into a stiff south wind. 

The coast on our right is the ter- 
ritory of Quintana Roo. If you haven't 
seen Yucatan, imagine the world's big- 
gest absolutely flat green-grey rug. An 
empty-looking land. We pass the white 
ruin of Tulum and the gash of the road 
to Chichen Itza, a half-dozen coconut 
plantations, and then nothing but reef 
and low scrub jungle all the way to the 
horizon, just about the way the con- 
quistadores saw it four centuries back. 

Long strings of cumulus are racing 
at us, shadowing the coast. 1 have 
gathered that part of our pilot's gloom 
concerns the weather. A cold front is 
dying on the henequen fields of Merida 
to west, and the south wind has piled 
up a string of coastal storms: what 
they call Ilovisnas. Esteban detours 
methodically around a couple of small 
thunderheads. The Bonanza jinks, and 
1 look back with a vague notion of 
reassuring the women. They are calm- 
ly intent on what can be seen of 
Yucatan. Well, they were offered the 


copilot's view, but they turned it 
down. Too shy? 

Another llovisna puffs up ahead. 
Esteban takes the Bonanza upstairs, 
rising in his seat to sight his course. I 
relax for the first time in too long, 
savoring the latitudes between me and 
my desk, the week of fishing ahead. 
Our captain's classic Maya profile at- 
tracts my gaze; forehead sloping back 
from his predatory nose, lips and jaw 
stepping back below it. If his slant eyes 
had been any more crossed, he 
couldn't have made his license. That's 
a handsome combination, believe it or 
not. On the little Maya chicks in their 
minishifts with iridescent gloop on 
those cockeyes, it's also highly erotic. 
Nothing like the oriental doll thing; 
these people have stone bones. Captain 
Esteban's old grandmother could pro- 
bably tow the Bonanza 

Tm snapped awake by the cabin 
hitting my ear. Esteban is barking into 
his headset over a drumming racket of 
hail; the windows are dark grey. 

One important noise is missing — 
the motor. 1 realize Esteban is fighting 
a dead plane. Thirty-six hundred; 
we've lost two thousand feet! 

He slaps tank switches as the storm 
throws us around; I catch something 
about gasolina in a snarl that shows his 
big teeth. The Bonanza reels down. As 
he reaches for an overhead toggle, I see 
the fuel gauges are high. Maybe a clog- 
ged gravity feed line; I've heard of 
dirty gas down here. He drops the set. 
It's a million to one nobody can read us 
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through the storm at this range any- 
way. Twenty-five hundred — going 
down. 

His electric feed pump seems to 
have cut in: the motor explodes — 
quits — explodes — and quits again for 
good. We are suddenly out of the bot- 
tom of the clouds. Below us is a long 
white line almost hidden by rain: The 
reef. But there isn't any beach behind 
it, only a big meandering bay with a 
few mangrove flats — and it's coming 
up at us fast. 

This is going to be bad, I tell myself 
with great unoriginality. The women 
behind me haven't made a sound. I 
look back and see they're braced down 
with their coats by their heads. With a 
stalling speed around eighty, all this 
isn't much use, but I wedge myself in. 

Esteban yells some more into his 
set, flying a falling plane. He is doing 
one jesus job, too — as the water 
rushes up at us he dives into a hair- 
raising turn and hangs us into the wind 
— with a long pale ridge of sandbar in 
front of our nose. 

Where in hell he found it I never 
know. The Bonanza mushes down, 
and we belly-hit with a tremendous 
tearing crash — bounce — hit again — 
and everything slews wildly as we flat- 
spin into the mangroves at the end of 
the bar. Crash! Clang! The plane is 
wrapping itself into a mound of 
strangler fig with one wing up. The 
crashing quits with us all in one piece. 
And no fire. Fantastic. 

Captain Esteban prys open his 


door, which is now in the roof. Behind 
me a woman is repeating quietly. 
"Mother. Mother." I climb up the floor 
and find the girl trying to free herself 
from her mother's embrace. The wo- 
man's eyes are closed. Then she opens 
them and suddenly lets go, sane as 
soap. Esteban starts hauling them out. 
I grab the Bonanza's aid kit and scram- 
ble out after them into brilliant sun and 
wind. The storm that hit us is already 
vanishing up the coast. 

"Great landing. Captain." 

"Oh, yes! It was beautiful." The 
women are shaky, but no hysteria. 
Esteban is surveying the scenery with 
the expression his ancestors used on 
the Spaniards. 

If you've been in one of these 
things, you know the slow-motion in- 
anity that goes on. Euphoria, first. We 
straggle down the fig tree and out onto 
the sandbar in the roaring hot wind, 
noting without alarm that there's 
nothing but miles of crystalline water 
on all sides. It's only a foot or so deep, 
and the bottom is the olive color of silt. 
The distant shore around us is all 
flat mangrove swamp, totally unin- 
habitable. 

'Bahia Espiritu Santo." Esteban 
confirms my guess that we're down in 
that huge water wilderness. I always 
wanted to fish it. 

"What's all that smoke?" The girl is 
pointing at the plumes blowing around 
the horizon. 

"Alligator hunters," says Esteban. 
Maya poachers have left bum-offs in 
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the swamps. It occurs to me that any 
signal fires we make aren't going to be 
too conspicuous. And I now note that 
our plane is well-buried in the mound 
of fig. Hard to see it from the air. 

Just as the question of how the hell 
we get out of here surfaces in my mind, 
the older woman asks composedly, "If 
they didn't hear you. Captain, when 
will they start looking for us?" 

'Tomorrow," Est£ban says dourly. 

I recall that air-sea rescue is fairly in- 
formal here. Like, keep an eye open for 
Mario, his mother says he hasn't been 
home all week. 

It dawns on me we may be here 
quite some while. 

Furthermore, the diesel-truck noise 
on our left is the Caribbean piling back 
into the mouth of the bay. The wind is 
pushing it at us, and the bare bottoms 
on the mangroves show that our bar is 
covered at high tide. I recall seeing a 
full moon this morning in — believe it, 
St. Louis — which means maximal 
tides. Well, we can climb up in the 
plane. But what about drinking water? 

There's a small splat! behind me. 
The older woman has sampled the bay. 
She shakes her head, smiling ruefully. 
It's the first real expression on either of 
them; 1 take it as the signal for intro- 
ductions. When I say I'm Don Fenton 
from St. Louis, she tells me their name 
is Parsons, from Bethesda, Maryland. 
She says it so nicely I don't at first 
notice we aren't being given first 
names. We all compliment Captain 
Esteban again. 


His left eye is swelled shut, an in- 
convenience beneath his attention as a 
Maya, but Mrs. Parsons spots the way 
he's bracing his elbow in his ribs. 

"You're hurt. Captain." 

“Roto — 1 think is broken." He's 
embarrassed at being in pain. We get 
him to peel off his Jaime shirt, re- 
vealing a nasty bruise in his superb 
dark -bay torso. 

"Is there tape in that kit, Mr. Fen- 
ton? I've had a little first-aid training." 

She begins to deal competently and 
very impersonally with the tape. Miss 
Parsons and 1 wander to the end of the 
bar and have a conversation which 1 
am later to recall acutely. 

"Roseate spoonbills," I tell her as 
three pink birds flap away. 

"They're beautiful," she says in her 
tiny voice. They both have tiny voices. 
"He's a Mayan Indian, isn't he? The 
pilot, I mean." 

"Right. The real thing, straight out 
of the Bonampak murals. Have you 
seen Chichen and Uxmal?" 

"Yes. We were in Merida. We're 
going to Tikal in Guatemala ... I mean, 
we were." 

"You'll get there." It occurs to me 
the girl needs cheering up. 'Have they 
told you that Maya mothers used to tie 
a board on the infant's forehead to get 
that slant? They also hung a ball of 
tallow over its nose to make its eyes 
cross. It was considered aristocratic." 

She smiles and takes another peek 
at Est6ban. "People seem different in 
Yucatan," she says thoughtfully. "Not 
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like the Indians around Mexico City. 
More, I don't know, independent." 

"Comes from never having been 
conquered. Mayas got massacred and 
chased a lot, but nobody ever really 
flattened them. I bet you didn't know 
that the last Mexican-Maya war ended 
with a negotiated truce in nineteen 
thirty-five?" 

"No!" then she says seriously, "I 
like that." 

"So do I." 

"The water is really rising very 
fast," says Mrs. Parsons gently from 
behind us. 

It is, and so is another llovisna. We 
climb back into the Bonanza. I try to 
rig my parka for a rain catcher, which 
blows loose as the storm hits fast and 
furious. We sort a couple of malt bars 
and my bottle of Jack Daniels out of 
the jumble in the cabin and make our- 
selves reasonably comfortable. The 
Parsons take a sip of whiskey each, 
Esteban and I considerably more. The 
Bonanza begins to bump soggily. 
Esteban makes an ancient one-eyed 
Maya face at the water seeping into his 
cabin and goes to sleep. We all nap. 

When the water goes down, the 
euphoria has gone with it, and we're 
very, very thirsty. It's also damn near 
sunset. I get to work with a bait- 
casting rod and some treble hooks and 
manage to foul-hook four small mul- 
lets. Esteban and the women tie the 
Bonanza's midget life raft out in the 
mangroves to catch rain. The wind is 
partching hot. No planes go by. 


Finally another shower comes over 
and yields us six ounces of water 
apiece. When the sunset envelopes the 
world in golden smoke, we squat on 
the sandbar to eat wet raw mullet and 
Instant Breakfast crumbs. The women 
are now in shorts, neat but definitely 
not sexy. 

"I never realized how refreshing 
raw • fish is," Mrs. Parsons says 
pleasantly. Her daughter chuckles, 
also pleasantly. She's on Mamma's far 
side away from Esteban and me. I have 
Mrs. Parsons figured now: Mother 
Hen protecting only chick from male 
predators. That's all right with me. I 
came here to fish. 

But something is irritating me. The 
damn women haven't complained 
once, you understand. Not a peep, not 
a quaver, no personal manifestations 
whatever. They're like something out 
of a manual. 

"You really seem at home in the 
winderness, Mrs. Parsons. You do 
much camping?" 

"Oh goodness no." Diffident laugh. 
"Not since my girl scout days. Oh, 
look — are those man-of-war birds?" 

Answer a question with a question. 
I wait while the frigate birds sail nobly 
into the sunset. 

"Bethesda ... Would I be wrong in 
guessing you work for Uncle Sam?" 

"Why, yes. You must be very 
familiar with Washington, Mr. Fenton. 
Does your work bring you there 
often?" 

Anywhere but on our sandbar the 
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little ploy would have worked. My 
hunter's gene twitches. 

"Which agency are you with?" 

She gives up gracefully. "Oh, just 
GSA records. I'm a librarian." 

Of course, I know her now, all the 
Mrs. Parsonses in records divisions, 
accounting sections, research branch- 
es, personnel and administration of- 
lices. Tell Mrs. Parsons we need a 
recap on the external service contracts 
(or fiscal '73. So Yucatan is on the 
lours now? Pity ... I offer her the tired 
little joke. "You know where the 
bodies are buried." 

She smiles deprecatingly and stands. 
"It does get dark quickly, doesn't it?" 

Time to get back into the plane. 

A flock of ibis are circling us, 
evidently accustomed to roosting in 
our fig tree. Esteban produces a 
machete and a Maya hammock. He 
proceeds to sling it between tree and 
plane, refusing help. His machete 
stroke is noticeably tentative. 

The Parsons are taking a pee be- 
hind the tail vane. I hear one of them 
slip and squeal faintly. When they 
come back over the hull, Mrs. Parsons 
asks, "Might we sleep in the hammock, 
( aptain?" 

Estfiban splits an unbelieving grin. I 
protest about rain and mosquitoes. 

"Oh, we have insect repellent and 
we do enjoy fresh air." 

The air is rushing by about force 
live and colder by the minute. 

"We have our raincoats," the girl 
adds cheerfully. 


Well, okay, ladies. We dangerous 
males retire inside the damp cabin. 
Through the wind I hear the women 
laugh softly now and then, apparently 
cosy in their chilly ibis roost. A private 
insanity, I decide. I know myself for 
the least threatening of men; my non- 
charisma has been in fact an asset job- 
wise, over the years. Are they having 
fantasies about Esteban? Or maybe 
they really are fresh-air nuts ... Sleep 
comes for me in invisible diesels roar- 
ing by on the reef outside. 

We emerge dry-mouthed into a 
vast windy salmon sunrise. A diamond 
chip of sun breaks out of the sea and 
promptly submerges in cloud. I go to 
work with the rod and some mullet 
bait while two showers detour around 
us. Breakfast is a strip of wet bar- 
racuda apiece. 

The Parsons continue stoic and 
helpful. Linder Esteban's direction they 
set up a section of cowling for a gas- 
oline flare in case we hear a plane, but 
nothing goes over except one unseen 
jet droning toward Panama. The wind 
howls, hot and drj' and full of coral 
dust. So are we. 

"They look first in the sea," 
Esteban remarks. His aristocratic fron- 
tal slope is beaded with sweat; Mrs. 
Parsons watches him concernedly. I 
watch the cloud blanket tearing by 
above, getting higher and dryer and 
thicker. While that lasts nobody is go- 
ing to find us, and the water business is 
now unfunny. 

Finally I borrow Esteban's machete 
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and hack a long light pole. There’s 
stream coming in there, 1 saw it from 
the plane. Can't be more than two, 
three miles." 

"I'm afraid the raft's tom." Mrs. 
Parsons shows me the cracks in the 
orange plastic; irritatingly, it's a Del- 
aware label. 

"All right," I hear myself an- 
nounce. "The tide's going down. If we 
cut the good end of that air tube, 1 can 
haul water back in it. I've waded flats 
before." 

Even to me it sounds crazy. 

"Stay by plane," Esteban says. He's 
right, of course. He's also clearly run- 
ning a fever. I look at the overcast and 
taste grit and old barracuda. The hell 
with the manual. 

When I start cutting up the raft. 
Esteban tells me to take the serape. 
"You stay one night." He's right about 
that, too; I'll have to wait out the tide. 

"I'll come with you," says Mrs. 
Parsons calmly. 

I simply stare at her. What new 
madness has got into Mother Hen? 
Does she imagine Esteban is too bat- 
tered to be functional? While I'm being 
astounded my eyes take in the fact 
that Mrs. Parsons is now quite rosy 
around the knees, with her hair loose 
and a sunburn starting on her nose. A 
trim, in fact a very neat shading-forty. 

"Look, that stuff is horrible going. 
Mud up to your ears and water over 
your head." 

"I'm really quite fit and 1 swim a 
great deal. I'll try to keep up. Two 


would be much safer, Mr. Fenton, and 
we can bring more water." 

She's serious. Well, I’m about as fit 
as a marshmallow at this time of win- 
ter, and I can't pretend I’m depressed 
by the idea of company. So be it. 

"Let me show Miss Parsons how to 
work this rod." 

Miss Parsons is even rosier and 
more windblown, and she's not clumsy 
with my tackle. A good girl. Miss Par- 
sons, in her nothing way. We cut 
another staff and get some gear 
together. At the last minute Esteban 
shows how sick he feels: he offers me 
the machete. 1 thank him but, no; I'm 
used to my Wirkkala knife. We tie 
some air into the plastic tube for a float 
and set out along the sandiest line. 

Esteban raises one dark palm. 
"Buen viaje. " Miss Parsons has hugged 
her mother and gone to cast from the 
mangrove. She waves. We wave. 

An hour later we're barely out of 
waving distance. The going is purely 
god-awful. The sand keeps dissolving 
into silt you can't walk on or swim 
through, and the bottom is spiked with 
dead mangrove spears. We flounder 
from one pothole to the next, scaring 
up rays and turtles and hoping to god 
we don't kick a moray eel. Where 
we're not soaked in slime, we're desic- 
cated, and we smell like the Old 
Cretaceous. 

Mrs. Parsons keeps up doggedly. I 
only have to pull her out once. When I 
do so, I notice the sandbar is now out 
of sight. 
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Finally we reach the gap in the 
mangrove line I thought was the creek. 
It turns out to open into another arm 
of the bay, with more mangroves 
ahead. And the tide is coming in. 

"I've had the world's lousiest idea." 

Mrs. Parsons only says mildly, "It's 
so different from the view from the 
plane." 

I revise my opinion of the girl 
scouts, and we plow on past the man- 
groves toward the smoky haze that has 
to be shore. The sun is setting in our 
faces, making it hard to see. Ibises and 
herons fly up around us, and once a 
big hermit spooks ahead, his fin cut- 
ting a rooster tail. We fall into more 
potholes. The flashlights get soaked. I 
am having fantasies of the mangrove 
as universal obstacle; it's hard to recall 
I ever walked down a street, for in- 
stance, without stumbling over or 
under or through mangrove roots. 
And the sun is dropping, down, down. 

Suddenly we hit a ledge and fall 
over it into a cold flow. 

"The stream! It's fresh water!" 

We guzzle and gargle and douse 
our heads; it's the best drink I 
remember. "Oh my, oh my — !" Mrs. 
Parsons is laughing right out loud. 

"That dark place over to the right 
looks like real land." 

We flounder across the flow and 
follow a hard shelf, which turns into 
solid bank and rises over our heads. 
Shortly there's a break beside a clump 
of spiny bromels, and we scramble up 
and flop down at the top, dripping and 


stinking. Out of sheer reflex my arm 
goes around my companion's shoulder 
— but Mrs. Parsons isn't there; she's 
up on her knees peering at the burnt- 
over plain around us. 

"It so good to see land one can walk 
on!" The tone is too innocent. Noli me 
tangere. 

"Don't try it." I'm exasperated; the 
muddy little woman, what does she 
think? "That ground out there is a 
crust of ashes over muck, and it's full 
of stubs. You can go in over your 
knees." 

"It seems firm here." 

"We're in an alligator nursery. That 
was the slide we came up. Don't 
worry, by now the old lady's doubtless 
on her way to be made into handbags." 

"What a shame." 

"I better set a line down in the 
stream while I can still see." 

I slide back down and rig a string of 
hooks that may get us breakfast. When 
I get back Mrs. Parsons is wringing 
muck out of the serape. 

"I'm glad you warned me, Mr. Fen- 
ton. It is treacherous." 

"Yeah." I'm over my irritation; god 
knows I don't want to tangere Mrs. 
Parsons, even if I weren't beat down to 
mush. "In its quiet way, Yucatan is a 
tough place to get around in. You can 
see why the Mayas built roads. Speak- 
ing of which — look!" 

The last of the sunset is silhouetting 
a small square shape a couple of kilo- 
meters inland: a Maya ruina with a fig 
tree growing out of it. 
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"Lot of those around. People think 
they were guard towers." 

"What a deserted-feeling land." 

"Let's hope it's deserted by mos- 
quitoes." 

We slump down in the 'gator 
nursery and share the last malt bar, 
watching the stars slide in and out of 
the blowing clouds. The bugs aren't 
too bad; maybe the bum did them in. 
And it isn't hot any more, either — in 
fact, it's not even warm, wet as we are. 
Mrs. Parsons continues tranquilly in- 
terested in Yucatan and unmistakably 
uninterested in togetherness. , 

Just as I'm beginning to get ag- 
gressive notions about how we're go- 
ing to spend the night if she expects me 
to give her the serape, she stands up, 
scuffs at a couple of hummocks and 
says, "I expect this is as good a place as 
any, isn't it, Mr. Fenton?" 

With which she spreads out the raft 
bag for a pillow and lies down on her 
side in the dirt with exactly half the 
serape over her and the other corner 
folded neatly open. Her small back is 
toward me. 

The demonstration is so convincing 
that I'm halfway under my share of 
serape before the preposterousness of it 
stops me. 

"By the way. My name is Don." 

"Oh, of course." Her voice is 
graciousness itself. "I'm Ruth." 

I get in not quite touching her, and 
we lie there like two fish on a plate, ex- 
posed to the stars and smelling the 
smoke in the wind and feeling things 


underneath us. It is absolutely the most 
intimately awkward moment I've had 
in years. 

The woman doesn't mean one thing 
to me, but the obtrusive resessiveness 
of her, the defiance of her little rump 
eight inches from my fly — for two 
pesos I'd have those shorts down and 
introduce myself. If I were twenty 
years younger. If I wasn't so bushed ... 
But the twenty years and the exhaus- 
tion are there, and it comes to me wry- 
•ly that Mrs. Ruth Parsons has judged 
things to a nicety. If I were twenty 
years younger, she wouldn't be here. 
Like the butterfish that float around a 
sated barracuda, only to vanish away 
the instant his intent changes, Mrs. 
Parsons knows her little shorts are 
safe. Those firmly filled little shorts, so 
close 

A warm nerve stirs in my groin — 
and just as it does 1 become aware of a 
silent emptiness beside me. Mrs. Par- 
sons is imperceptibly inching away. 
Did my breathing change? Whatever. 
I'm perfectly sure that if my hand 
reached, she'd be elsewhere — prob- 
ably announcing her intention to take 
a dip. The twenty years bring a 
chuckle to my throat, and 1 relax. 

"Good night, Ruth." 

"Good night, Don." 

And believe it or not, we sleep, 
while the armadas of the wind roar 
overhead. 

Light wakes me — a cold white 
glare. 

My first thought is 'gator hunters. 
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Hest to manifest ourselves as turistas as 
last as possible. I scramble up, noting 
that Ruth has dived under the bromel 
clump. 

"Quien estas? A secorro! Help, 
•<rnores!" 

No answer except the light goes 
out, leaving me blind. 

I yell some more in a couple of 
languages. It stays dark. There's a 
vague scrabbling, whistling sound 
itomewhere in the bum-off. Liking 
everything less by the minute, I try a 
speech about our plane having crashed 
and we need help. 

A very narrow pencil of light flicks 
over us and snaps off. 

"Eh-ep," says a blurry voice and 
something metallic twitters. They for 
sure aren't locals. I'm getting un- 
pleasant ideas. 

'Tes, help!" 

Something goes crackle-crackle 
whish-whish, and all sounds fade away. 

"What the holy hell!" I stumble 
toward where they were. 

"Look." Ruth whispers behind me. 
"Over by the ruin." 

I look and catch a multiple flicker 
which winks out fast. 

"A camp?" 

And 1 take two more blind strides; 
my leg goes down through the crust, 
.ind a spike spears me just where you 
stick the knife in to unjoint a drum- 
stick. By the pain that goes through my 
bladder I recognize that my trick 
kneecap has caught it. 

For instant basket case you can't 


beat kneecaps. First you discover your 
knee doesn't bend any more, and so 
you try putting some weight on it, and 
a bayonet goes up your spine and un- 
hinges your jaw. Little grains of gristle 
have got into the sensitive bearing sur- 
face. The knee tries to buckle and 
can't, and mercifully you fall down. 

Ruth helps me back to the scrape. 

"What a fool, what a god-forgotten 
imbecile — " 

"Not at all, Don. It was perfectly 
natural." We strike matches; her fingers 
push mine aside, exploring. "I think it's 
in place, but it's swelling feist. I'll lay a 
wet handkerchief on it. We'll have to 
wait for morning to check the cut. Were 
they poachers, do you think?" 

"Probably," I lie. What I think they 
were is smugglers. 

She comes back with a soaked ban- 
danna and drapes it on. "We must 
have frightened them. That light ... it 
seemed so bright." 

"Some hunting party. People do 
crazy things around here." 

"Perhaps they'll come back in the 
morning." 

"Could be." 

Ruth pulls up the wet scrape, and 
says goodnight again. Neither of us are 
mentioning how we're going to get 
back to the plane without help. 

I^lie staring south where Alpha 
Centauri is blinking in and out of the 
overcast and cursing myself for the 
sweet mess I've made. My first idea is 
giving way to an even less pleasing 
one. 
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Smuggling, around here, is a cou- 
ple of guys in an outboard meeting a 
shrimp boat by the reef. They don't 
light up the sky or have some kind of 
swamp buggy that goes whoosh. Plus a 
big camp ... paramilitary-type equip- 
ment? 

I've seen a report of Gucvarista in- 
filtrators operating on the British Hon- 
duran border, which is about a hundred 
kilometers — sixty miles south of here 
Right under those clouds. If that's what 
looked us over. I'll be more than happy 
if they don't come back.... 

1 wake up in pelting rain, alone. 
My first move confirms that my leg is 
as expected — a giant misplaced erec- 
tion bulging out of my shorts. 1 raise 
up painfully to see Ruth standing by 
the bromels, looking over the bay. 
Solid wet numbus is pouring out of the 
south. 

"No planes today." 

"Oh, good morning, Don. Should 
we look at that cut now?" 

"It's minimal." In fact the skin is 
hardly broken, and no deep puncture. 
Totally out of proportion to the havoc 
inside. 

"Well, they have water to drink," 
Ruth says tranquilly. "Maybe those 
hunters will come back. I'll go see if we 
have a fish — that is, can I help you in 
any way, Don?" 

Very tactful. I emit an ungracious 
negative and she goes off about her 
private concerns. 

They certainly are private, too; 
when I recover from my own sanitary 


efforts, she's still away. Finally 1 hear 
splashing. 

"It's a big fish!" More splashing. 
Then she climbs up the bank with a 
three-pound mangrove snapper — and 
something else. 

It isn't until after the messy work of j 
filleting the fish that I begin to notice. 

She's making a smudge of chaff and 
twigs to singe the fillets, small hands 
very quick, tension in that female up- 
per lip. The rain has eased off for the 
moment; we're sluicing wet but warm 
enough. Ruth brings me my fish on a 
mangrove skewer and sits back on her 
heels with an odd breathy sigh. 

"Aren't you joining me?" ' 

"Oh, of course." She gets a strip ; 
and picks at it, saying quickly, "We i 
either have too much salt or too little, | 
don't we? 1 should fetch some brine." i 
Her eyes are roving from nothing to 
noplace. 

"Good thought." I hear another 
sigh and decide the girl scouts need an 
assist. "Your daughter mentioned 
you've come from Merida. Seen much 
of Mexico?" 

"Not really. Last year we went to 
Mazatlan and Cuernavaca...." 

She puts the fish down, frowning. 

"And you're going to see Tikal. Go- 
ing to Bonampak too?" 

"No." Suddenly she jumps up 
brushing rain off her face. "I'll bring 
you some water, Don." 

She ducks down the slide, and after 
a fair while comes back with a full 
bromel stalk. 
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"Thanks." She's standing above 
me, staring restlessly round the 
horizon. 

"Ruth, I hate to say it, but those 
guys are not coming back and it's 
probably just as well. Whatever they 
were up to, we looked like trouble, 
rhe most they'll do is tell someone 
we're here. That'll take a day or two to 
get around, we'll be back at the plane 
hy then." 

"I'm sure you're right, Don." She 
wanders over to the smudge fire. 

"And quit fretting about your 
(laughter. She's a big girl." 

"Oh, I'm sure Althea's all right ... 
They have plenty of water now." Her 
lingers drum on her thigh. It's raining 
again. 

"Come on, Ruth. Sit down. Tell me 
about Althea. Is she still in college?" 

She gives that sighing little laugh 
and sits. "Althea got her degree last 
year. She's in computer program- 
ming." 

"I'm in Foreign Procurement Ar- 
chives." She smiles mechanically, but 
her breathing is shallow. "It's very in- 
teresting." 

"I know a Jack Wittig in Contacts, 
maybe you know him?" 

It sounds pretty absurd, there in the 
gator slide. 

"Oh, I've met Mr. Wittig. I'm sure 
he wouldn't remember me." 

"Why not?" ^ 

"I'm not very memorable." 

Her voice is purely factual. She's 
perfectly right, of course. Who was 
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that woman, Mrs. Jannings, Janny, 
who coped with my per diem for 
years? Competent, agreeable, imper- 
sonal. She had a sick father or some- 
thing. But dammit, Ruth is a lot 
younger and better-looking. Compara- 
tively speaking. 

"Maybe Mrs. Parsons doesn't want 
to be memorable." 

She makes a vague sound, and I 
suddenly realize Ruth isn't listening to 
me at all. Her hands are clenched 
around her knees, she's staring inland 
at the ruin. 

"Ruth, I tell you our friends with 
the light are in the next county by 
now. Forget it, we don't need them." 

Her eyes come back to me as if 
she'd forgotten I was there, and she 
nods slowly. It seems to be too much 
effort to speak. Suddenly she cocks her 
head and jumps up again. 

"I'll go look at the line, Don. I 
thought I heard something — " She's 
gone like a rabbit. 

While she's away I try getting up 
onto my good leg and the staff. The 
pain is sickening; knees seem to have 
some kind of hot line to the stomach. I 
take a couple of hops to test whether 
the Demerol I have in my belt would 
get me walking. As I do so, Ruth 
comes up the bank with a fish flapping 
in her hands. 

"Oh, no, Don! No!" She actually 
clasps the snapper to her breast. 

'The water will take some of my 
weight. I'd like to give it a try." 

"You mustn't!" Ruth says quite 
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violently and instantly modulates 
down. "Look at the bay, Don. One 
can't see a thing." 

1 teeter there, tasting bile and look- 
ing at the mingled curtains of sun and 
rain driving across the water. She's 
right, thank god. Even with two good 
legs we could get into trouble out 
there. 

"1 guess one more night won't kill 
us." 

I let her collapse me back onto the 
gritty plastic, and she positively 
bustles around, finding me a chunk to 
,lean on, stretching the serape on both 
staffs to keep rain off me, bringing 
another drink, grubbing for dry tinder. 

"I'll make us a real bonfire as soon 
as it lets up, Don. They'll see our 
smoke, they'll know we're all right. We 
just have to wait." Cheery smile. "Is 
there any way we can make you more 
comfortable?" 

Holy Saint Sterculius: playing 
house in a mud puddle. For a fatuous 
moment I wonder if Mrs. Parsons has 
designs on me. And then she lets out 
another sigh and sinks back onto her 
heels with that listening look. Un- 
consciously her rump wiggles a little. 
My ear picks up the operative word: 
wait. 

Ruth Parsons is waiting. In fact, 
she acts as if she's waiting so hard it's 
killing her. For what? For someone to 
get us out of here, what else? ... But 
why was she so horrified when I got up 
to try to leave? Why all this tension? 

My paranoia stirs. I grab it by the 


collar and start idly checking back. Up 
to when whoever it was showed up last 
Mrs. Parsons was, I guess, normal. 
Calm and sensible, anyway. Now's 
she's humming like a high wire. And 
she seems to want to stay here and 
wait. Just as an intellectual pastime, 
why? 

Could she have intended to come 
here? No way. Where she planned to 
be was Chetumal, which is on the 
border. Come to think, Chetumal is an 
odd way round to Tikal. Let's say the 
scenario was that she's meeting some- 
body in Chetumal. Somebody who's 
part of an organization. So now her 
contact in Chetumal knows she's over- 
due. And when those types appeared 
last night, something suggests to her 
that they're part of the same organiza- 
tion. And she hopes they'll put one and 
one together and come back for her? 

"May I have the knife, Don? I'll 
clean the fish." 

Rather slowly I pass the knife, kick- 
ing my subconscious. Such a decent or- 
dinary little woman, a good girl scout. 
My trouble is that I've bumped into 
too many professional agilities under 
the careful stereotypes. I'm not very 
memorable. . . . 

What's in Foreign Procurement Ar- 
chives? Wittig handles classified con- 
tracts. Lots of money stuff; foreign 
currency negotiations, commodity 
price schedules, some industrial tech- 
nology. Or — just as a hypothesis — it 
could be as simple as a wad of bills 
back in that modest beige Ventura, to 
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be exchanged for a packet from say, 
Costa Rica. If she were a courier, 
they'd want to get at the plane. And 
then what about me and maybe 
Esteban? Even hypothetically, not 
good. 

I watch her hacking at the fish, 
forehead knotted with effort, teeth in 
her lip. Mrs. Ruth Parsons of 
Bethesda, this thrumrning, private 
woman. How crazy can I get? They'll 
see our smoke 

"Here's your knife, Don. I washed 
it. Does the leg hurt very badly?" 

I blink away the fantasies and see a 
scared litle woman in a mangrove 
swamp. 

"Sit down, rest. You've been going 
all out." 

She sits obediently, like a kid in a 
dentist chair. 

"You're stewing about Althea. And 
she's probably worried about you. 
We'll get back tomorrow under our 
own steam, Ruth." 

"Honestly I'm not worried at all, 
Don." The smile fades; she nibbles her 
lip, frowning out at the bay. 

"Ruth, you know you surprised me 
when you offered to come along. Not 
that I don't appreciate it. But I rather 
thought you'd be concerned about 
leaving Althea. Alone with our good 
pilot, 1 mean. Or was it only me?" 

This gets her attention at last. 

"I believe Captain Esteban is a very 
fine type of man." 

The words surprise me a little. Isn't 
the correct line more like "I trust 


Althea," or even, indignantly, "Althea 
is a good girl'? 

"He's a man. Althea seemed to 
think he was interesting." 

She goes on staring at the bay. And 
then I notice her tongue flick out and 
lick that prehensile upper lip. There's a 
flush that isn't sunburn around her ears 
and throat too, and one hand is gently 
rubbing her thigh. What's she seeing, 
out there in the flats? 

Captain Esteban's mahogany arms 
clasping Miss Althea Parsons's pearly 
body. Captain Esteban's archaic 
nostrils snuffling in Miss Parsons' 
tender neck. Captain Esteban's copper 
buttocks pumping into Althea's 
creamy upturned bottom ... The ham- 
mock, very bouncy. Mayas know all 
about it. Well, well. So Mother Hen 
has her little quirks. 

I feel fairly silly and more than a lit- 
tle irritated. Now I find out ... But 
even vicarious lust has much to recom- 
mend it, here in the mud and rain. 1 
settle back, recalling that Miss Althea 
the computer programmer had waved 
good-bye very composedly. Was she 
sending her mother to flounder across 
the bay with me so she can get pro- 
grammed in Maya? The memory of 
Honduran mahogany logs drifting in 
and out of the opalescent sand comes 
to me. Just as I am about to suggest 
that Mrs. Parsons might care to share 
my rain shelter, she remarks serenely, 
"The Mayas seem to be a very fine type 
of people. 1 believe you said so to 
Althea." 
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The implications fall on me with 
the rain. Type. As in breeding, blood- 
line, sire. Am I supposed to have cer- 
tified Esteban not only as a stud but as 
a genetic donor? 

“Ruth, are you telling me you're 
prepared to accept a half-Indian grand- 
child?” 

"Why, Don, that's up to Althea, 
you know." 

Looking at the mother, 1 guess it is. 
Oh, for mahogany gonads. 

Ruth has gone back to listening to 
the wind, but I'm not about to let her 
off that easy. Not after all that noli me 
tangere jazz. 

"What will Althea's father think?" 

Her face snaps around to me, gen- 
uinely startled. 

"Althea's father?" Complicated 
semismile. "He won't mind." 

"He'll accept it too, eh?" I see her 
shake her head as if a fly were bother- 
ing her, and add with a cripple's 
malice: "Your husband must be a very 
fine type of man." 

Ruth looks at me, pushing her wet 
hair back abruptly. I have the impres- 
sion that Mrs. Parsons is roaring out of 
control, but her voice is quiet. 

"There isn't any Mr. Parsons, Don, 
There never was. Althea's father was a 
Danish medical student ... I believe he 
has gained considerable prominence." 

"Oh." Something warns me not to 
say I'm sorry. "You mean he doesn't 
know about Althea?" 

"No." She smiles, her eyes bright 
and cuckoo. 


"Seems like rather a rough deal for 
her." 

"I grew up quite happily under the 
same circumstances." 

Bang, I'm dead. Well, well, well. A 
mad image blooms in my mind; gener- 
ations of solitary. Parsons women 
selecting sires, making impregnation 
trips. Well, I hear the world is moving 
their way. 

"I better look at the fish line." 

She leaves. The glow fades. No. 
Just no, no contact. Good-bye, Cap- 
tain Esteban. My leg is very un- 
comfortable. The hell with Mrs. Par- 
sons' long-distance orgasm. 

We don't talk much after that, 
which seems to suit Ruth. The odd day 
drags by. Squall after squall blows 
over us. Ruth singes up some more 
fillets, but the rain drowns her smudge; 
it seems to pour hardest just as the 
sun's about to show. 

Finally she comes to sit under my 
sagging serape, but there's no warmth 
there. 1 doze, aware of her getting up 
now and then to look around. My sub- 
conscious notes that she's still twitchy. 

I tell my subconscious to knock it off. 

Presently I wake up to find her pen- 
ciling on the water-soaked pages of a 
little notepad. 

"What's that, a shopping list for 
alligators?" 

Automatic polite laugh. "Oh, just 
an address. In case we — I'm being sil- 
ly, Don." 

"Hey." I sit up, wincing. "Ruth, 
quit fretting. I mean it. We'll all be out 
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of this soon. You'll have a great story 
to tell." 

She doesn't look up. "Yes ... 1 guess 
we will." 

"Come on, we're doing fine. There 
isn't any real danger here, you know. 
Unless you're allergic to fish?" 

Another good-little-girl laugh, but 
there's a shiver in it. 

"Sometimes I think I'd like to go ... 
really far away." 

To keep her talking I say the first 
thing in- my head. 

"Tell me, Ruth. I'm curious why 
you would settle for that kind of lonely 
life, there in Washington? I mean, a 
woman like you — " 

"Should get married?" She gives a 
shaky sigh, pushing the notebook back 
in her wet pocket. 

"Why not? It's the normal source of 
companionship. Don't tell me you're 
some kind of professional man-hater." 

"Lesbian, you mean?" Her laugh 
sounds better. "With my security 
rating? No, I'm not." 

"Well, then. Whatever trauma you 
went through, these things don't last 
forever. You can't hate all men." 

The smile is back. "Oh, there 
wasn't any trauma, Don, and I don’t 
hate men. That would be as silly as — 
as hating the weather." She glances 
wryly at the blowing rain. 

"I think you have a grudge. You're 
even spooky of me." 

Smooth as a mouse bite she says, 
"I'd love to hear about your family, 
Don?" 


Touche. I give her the edited ver- 
sion of how I don't have one any more, 
and she says she's sorry, how sad. And 
we chat about what a good life a single 
person really has, and how she and her 
friends enjoy plays and concerts and 
travel, and one of them is head cashier 
for Ringling Brothers, how about that? 

But it's coming out jerkier and 
jerkier like a bad tape, with her eyes 
going round the horizon in the pauses 
and her face listening for something 
that isn't my voice. What's wrong with 
her? Well, what's wrong with any fur- 
tively unconventional middle-aged 
woman with an empty bed. And a 
security clearance. An old habit of 
mind remarks unkindly that Mrs. Par- 
sons represents what is known as the 
classic penetration target. 

" — so much more opportunity 
now." Her voice trails off. 

"Hurrah for women's lib, eh?" 

"The lib?" Impatiently she leans 
forward and tugs the serape straight. 
"Oh, that's doomed." 

The word apocalyptic jars my 
attention. 

"What do you mean, doomed?" 

She glances at me as if I weren't 
hanging straight either and says vague- 
ly, "Oh..." 

"Come on, why doomed? Didn't 
they get that equal rights bill?" 

Long hesitation. When she speaks 
again her voice is different. 

"Women have no rights, Don, ex- 
cept what men allow us. Men are more 
aggressive and powerful, and they run 
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the world. When the next real crisis 
upsets them, our so-called rights will 
vanish like — like that smoke. We'll be 
back where we always were: property. 
And whatever has gone wrong will be 
blamed on, our freedom, like the fall of 
Rome was. You'll see.' 

Now all this is delivered in a grey 
tone of total conviction. The last time I 
heard that tone, the speaker was ex- 
plaining why he had to keep his file 
drawers full of dead pigeons. 

"Oh, come on. You and your 
friends are the backbone of the system: 
if you quit, the country would come to 
a screeching halt before lunch." 

No answering smile. 

"That's fantasy." Her voice is still 
quiet. "Women don't work that way. 
We're a — a toothless world.' She 
looks around as if she wanted to stop 
talking. "What women do is survive. 
We live by ones and twos in the chinks 
of your world-machine." 

"Sounds like a guerrilla operation." 
I'm not really joking, here in the 'gator 
den. In fact. I'm wondering if I spent 
too much thought on mahogany logs. 

"Guerrillas have something to hope 
for." Suddenly she switches on the jol- 
ly smile. "Think of opossums, Don. 
Did you know there are opossums liv- 
ing all over? Even in New York City." 

I smile back with my neck prick- 
ling. I thought 1 was the paranoid one. 

"Men and women aren't different 
species, Ruth. Women do everything 
men do." 

"Do they?" Our eyes meet, but she 


seems to be seeing ghosts between us in 
the rain. She mutters something that 
could be "My Lai" and looks away. 
"All the endless wars ..." Her voice is a 
whisper. "All the huge authoritarian 
organizations for doing unreal things. 
Men live to struggle against each other; 
we're just part of the battlefields. It'll 
never change unless you change the 
whole world. 1 dream sometimes of — 
of going away — " She checks and 
abruptly changes voice. "Forgive me, 
Don, it's so stupid saying all this." 

"Men hate wars too, Ruth," I say as 
gently as I can. 

"I know." She shrugs and climbs to 
her feet. "But that's your problem, isn't 
it?" 

End of communication. Mrs. Ruth 
Parsons isn't even living in the same 
world with me. 

I watch her move around restlessly, 
head turning toward the ruins. Aliena- 
tion like that can add up to dead 
pigeons, which would be GSA's prob- 
lem. It could also lead to believing 
some joker who's promising to change 
the world. Which could just probably 
be my problem if one of them was over 
in that camp last night, where she 
keeps looking. Guerrillas have some- 
thing to hope for ? 

Nonsense. 1 try another position 
and see that the sky seems to be clear- 
ing as the sun sets. The wind is quieting 
down at last too. Insane to think this 
little woman is acting out some fantasy 
in this swamp. But that equipment last 
night was no fantasy; if those lads have 
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some connection with her. I'll be in the 
way. You couldn't find a handier spot 
to dispose of a body ... Maybe some 
Gucvarista is a fine type of man? 

Absurd. Sure.... The only thing 
more absurd would be to come 
through the wars and get myself ter- 
minated by a mad librarian's boyfriend 
on a fishing trip. 

A fish flops in the stream below us. 
Ruth spins around so fast she hits the 
serape. "I better start the fire," she 
says, her eyes still on the plain and her 
head cocked, listening. 

All right, let's test. 

"Expecting company?" 

It rocks her. She freezes, and her 
eyes come swiveling around at me like 
a film take captioned Fright. I can see 
her decide to smile. 

"Oh, one never can tell!" She 
laughs weirdly, the eyes not changed, 
ril get the — the kindling." She fairly 
scuttles into the brush. 

Nobody, paranoid or not, could 
call that a normal reaction. 

Ruth Parsons is either psycho or 
she's expecting something to happen — 
and it has nothing to do with me; I 
scared her pissless. 

Well, she could be nuts. And I 
could be wrong, but there are some 
mistakes you only make once. Reluc- 
tantly I unzip my body belt, telling 
myself that if I think what I think, my 
only course is to take something for 
my leg and get as far as possible from 
Mrs. Ruth Parsons before whoever 
she's waiting for arrives. 


In my belt also is a .32 caliber asset 
Ruth doesn't know about — and it's 
going to stay there. My longevity pro- 
gram leaves the shoot-outs to TV and 
stresses being somewhere else when the 
roof falls in. I can spend a perfectly 
safe and also perfectly horrible night 
out in one of those mangrove flats ... 
am I insane? 

At this moment Ruth stands up and 
stares blatantly inland with her hand 
shading her eyes. Then she tucks some- 
thing into her pocket, buttoms up and 
tightens her belt. 

That does it. 

I dry-swallow two 100 mg tabs, 
which should get me ambulatory and 
still leave me wits to hide. Give it a 
few minutes. I make sure my compass 
and some hooks are in my own pocket 
and sit waiting while Ruth fusses with 
her smudge fire, sneaking looks away 
when she thinks I'm not watching. 

The flat world around us is turning 
into an unearthly amber and violet 
light show as the first numbness seeps 
into my leg. Ruth has crawled under 
the bromels for more dry stuff; I can 
see her foot. Okay. I reach for my 
staff. 

Suddenly the foot jerks, and Ruth 
yells — or rather, her throat makes 
that Uh-uh-uhhh that means pure hor- 
ror. The foot disappears in a rattle of 
bromel stalks. 

1 lunge upright on the crutch and 
look over the bank at a frozen scene. 

Ruth is crouching sideways on the 
ledge, clutching her stomach. They are 
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about a yard below, floating on the 
river in a skiff. While 1 was making up 
my stupid mind, her friends have glid- 
ed right under my ass. There are three 
of them. 

They are tall and white. I try to see 
them as men in some kind of white 
jumpsuits. The one nearest the bank is 
stretching out a long arm toward Ruth. 
She jerks and scuttles further away. 

The arm stretches after her. It 
stretches and stretches. It stretches two 
yards and stays hanging in air. Small 
black things are wiggling from its tip. 

I look where their faces should be 
and see black hollow dishes with ver- 
tical stripes. The stripes move 
slowly 

There is no more possibility of their 
being human — or anything else I've 
ever seen. What has Ruth conjured up? 

The scene is totally silent. 1 blink, 
blink — this cannot be real. The two in 
the far end of the skiff are writhing 
those arms around an apparatus on a 
tripod. A weapon? Suddenly 1 hear the 
same blurry voice 1 heard in the night. 

"Guh-give," it groans. "G-give...." 

Dear god, it's real, whatever it is. 
I'm terrified. My mind is trying not to 
form a word. 

And Ruth — Jesus, of course — 
Ruth is terrified too; she's edging along 
the bank away from them, gaping at 
the monsters in the skiff, who are ob- 
viously nobody's friends. She's hug- 
ging something to her body. Why 
doesn't she get over the bank and circle 
back behind me? 


"G-g-give." That wheeze is coming 
from the tripod. "Pee-eeze give." The 
skiff is moving upstream below Ruth, 
following her. The arm undulates out I 
at her again, its black digits looping. 
Ruth scrambles to the top of the bank. 

"Ruth!" My voice cracks. "Ruth, 
get over here behind me!" 

She doesn't look at me, only keeps ; 
sidling farther away. My terror 
detonates into anger. 

"Come back here!" With my free 
hand I'm working the .32 out of my 
belt. The sun has gone down. 

She doesn't turn but straightens up 
warily, still hugging the thing. I see her 
mouth working. Is she actually trying 
to talk to them? 

"Please..." She swallows. "Please 
speak to me. I need your help." 

"RUTH!" '] 

At this moment the nearest white ' 
monster whips into a great S-curve and , 
sails right onto the bank at her, eight | 
feet of snowy rippling horror. 

And I shoot Ruth. 

I don't know that for a minute — I 
I've yanked the gun up so fast that my j 
staff slips and dumps me as 1 fire. 1 
stagger up, hearing Ruth scream "No! , 
No! No!" 

The creature is back down by his 
boat, and Ruth is still farther away, 
clutching herself. Blood is running 
down her elbow. "Stop it, Don! They 
aren't attacking you!" 

"For god's sake! Don't be a fool. 1 
can't help you if you won't get away j 
from them!" 
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No reply. Nobody moves. No 
sound except the drone of a jet passing 
far above. In the darkening stream 
below me the three white figures shift 
uneasily; I get the impression of radar 
dishes focusing. The word spells itself 
in my head; Aliens. 

Extraterrestrials. 

What do I do, call the President? 
Capture them singlehanded with my 
peashooter? ... I'm alone in the arse 
end of nowhere with one leg and my 
brain coddled in meperidine hydro- 
chloride. 

"Prrr-eese," their machine blurs 
again. "Wa-wat hep...." 

"Our plane fell down," Ruth says in 
a very distinct, eerie voice. She points 
up at the jet, out towards the bay. "My 
— my child is there. Please take us 
there in your boat." 

Dear god. While she's gesturing. I 
get a look at the thing she's hugging in 
her wounded arm. It's metallic, like a 
big glimmering distributor head. What 
— ? 

Wait a minute. This morning: 
when she was gone so long, she could 
have found that thing. Something they 
left behind. Or dropped. And she hid 
it, not telling me. That's why she kept 
going under that bromel clump — she 
was peeking at it. Waiting. And the 
owners came back and caught her. 
They want it. She's trying to bargain, 
by god. 

" — Water," Ruth is pointing again. 
"Take us. Me. And him." 

The black faces turn toward me. 


blind and horrible. Later on 1 may be 
grateful for that "us." Not now. 

'Throw your gun away, Don. 
They'll take us back." Her voice is 
weak. 

"Like hell I will. You — who are 
you? What are you doing here?" 

"Oh god, does it matter? He's 
frightened," she cries to them. "Can 
you understand?" 

She's as alien as they, they in the 
twilight. The beings in the skiff are 
twittering among themselves. Their 
box starts to moan. 

"Ss-stu-dens," I make out. "S-stu- 
ding ... not — huh-arm-ing ... w-we ... 
buh...." It fades into garble and then 
says "G-give ... we ... go-go..." 

Peace-loving cultural-exchange 
students — on the interstellar level 
now. Oh, no. 

"Bring that thing here, Ruth — 
right now!" 

But she's starting down the bank 
toward them saying. "Take me." 

"Wait! You need a tourniquet on 
that arm." 

"1 know. Please put the gun down, 
Don." 

She's actually at the skiff, right by 
them. They aren't moving. 

"Jesus Christ." Slowly, reluctantly I 
drop the .32. When I start down the 
slide, I find I'm floating; adrenaline 
and Demerol are a bad mix. 

The skiff comes gliding toward me, 
Ruth in the bow clutching the thing 
and her arm. The aliens stay in the 
stern behind their tripod, away from 
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me. I note the skiff is camouflaged tan 
and green. The world around us is 
deep shadowy blue. 

“Don, bring the water bag!" 

As I'm dragging down the plastic 
bag, it occurs to me that Ruth really is 
cracking up, the water isn't needed 
now. But my own brain seems to have 
gone into overload. All I can focus on 
is a long white rubbery arm with black 
worms clutching the far end of the 
orange tube, helping me fill it. This 
isn't happening. 

"Can you get in, Don?" As I hoist 
my numb legs up, two long white pipes 
reach for me. No you don't. I kick and 
tumble in beside Ruth. She moves 
away. 

A creaky hum starts up, it's coming 
from a wedge in the center of the skiff. 
And we're in motion, sliding toward 
dark mangrove files. 

1 stare mindlesly at the wedge. 
Alien technological secrets? I can't see 
any, the power source is under that tri- 
angular cover, about two feet long. 
The gadgets on the tripod are equally 
cryptic, except that one has a big lens. 
Their light? 

As we hit the open bay, the hum 
rises and we start planing faster and 
faster still. Thirty knots? Hard to judge 
in the dark. Their hull seems to be a 
modified trihedral much like ours. 
With a remarkable absence of slap. 
Say twenty-two feet. Schemes of cap- 
turing it swirl in my mind: I'll need 
Esteban. 

Suddenly a huge flood of white 


light fans out over us from the tripod, 
blotting out the aliens in the stern. I see 
Ruth pulling at a belt around her arm. 
which is still hugging the gizmo. 

"I'll tie that for you." 

"It's all right." 

The alien device is twinkling or 
phosphorescing slightly. I lean over to 
look, whispering, "Give that to me. I'll 
pass it to Estfban." 

"No!" She scoots away, almost 
over the side. "It's theirs, they need it!" 

"What? Are you crazy?" I'm so 
taken aback by this idiocy I literally 
stammer. "We have to, we — " 

"Tliey haven't hurt us. I'm sure 
they could." Her eyes are watching me 
with feral intensity: in the light her face 
has a lunatic look. Numb as I am, I 
realize that the wretched woman is 
poised to throw herself over the side if 
1 move. With the gizmo. 

"I think they're gentle," she mut- 
ters. 

"For Christ's sake, Ruth, they're 
aliens! ' 

"I'm used to it," she says absently. 
"There's the island! Stop! Stop here!" 

The skiff slows, turning. A mound 
of foliage is tiny in the light. Metal 
glints — the plane. 

"Althea! Althea! Are you all 
right?" 

Yells, movement on the plane. The 
water is high, we re floating over the 
bar. The aliens are keeping us in the 
lead with the light hiding them. I see 
one pale figure splashing toward us 
and a dark one behind, coming more 
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slowly. Esttban must be puzzled by 
that light. 

"Mr. Fenton is hurt, Althea. These 
people brought us back with the water. 
Are you all right?" 

"A-okay." Althea flounders up, 
peering excitedly. "You all right? 
Whew, that light!" Automatically I 
start handing her the idiotic water bag. 

"Leave that for the captain." Ruth 
says sharply. "Althea, can you climb 
in the boat? Quickly, it's important." 

"Coming!" 

"No, no!" I protest, but the skiff 
tilts as Althea swarms in. The aliens 
twitter, and their voice box starts 
groaning. "Gu-give ... now ... give ..." 

"Que Ilega?" Esteban's face appears 
beside me, squinting fiercely into the 
light. 

"Grab it, get it from her — that 
thing she has — " but Ruth's voice rides 
over mine. "Captain, lift Mr. Fenton 
out of the boat. He's hurt his leg. 
Hurry, please." 

"Goddamn it, wait!" I shout, but 
an arm has grabbed my middle. When 
a Ma_ya boosts you, you go. I hear 
Althea saying, "Mother, your arm!" 
and fall onto Est6ban. We stagger 
around in water up to my waist; 1 can't 
feel my feet at all. 

When I get steady, the boat is yards 
away, the two women, head-to-head, 
murmuring. 

"Get them!" 1 tug loose from 
Esteban and flounder forward. Ruth 
stands up in the boat facing the invisi- 
ble aliens. 


"Take us with you. Please. We 
want to go with you, away from here.' 

Ruth! Esteban, get that boat!" 1 
lunge and lose my feet again. The 
aliens are chirruping madly behind 
their light. 

"Please take us. We don't mind 
what your planet is like; we'll learn — 
we'll do anything! We won't cause any 
trouble. Please. Oh please," The skiff 
is drifting farther away. 

"Ruth! Althea! You're crazy, wait 
— " But I can only shuffle nightmare- 
like in the ooze, hearing that damn 
voice box wheeze, "N-not come ... 
more ... not come ..." Althea's face 
turns to it, open-mouthed grin. 

"Yes, we understand," Ruth cries. 
"We don't want to come back. Please 
let us go with you!" 

I shout and Esteban splashes past 
me shouting too, something about 
radio. 

"Yes-s-s" groans the voice. 

Ruth sits down suddenly, clutching 
Althea. At that moment EstSban grabs 
the edge of the skiff beside her. 

"Hold them, Esteban! Don't let her 

go." 

He gives me one slit-eyed glance 
over his shoulder, and 1 recognize his 
total uninvolvement. He's had a good 
look at that camouflage paint and the 
absence of fishing gear. I make a des- 
perate rush and slip again. When I 
come up Ruth is saying, "We're going 
with these people, Captain. Please take 
your money out of my purse, it's in the 
plane. And give this to Mr. Fenton." 
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She passes him something small; 
the notebook. He takes it slowly. 

"Esteban! Don't!" 

He has released the skiff. 

"Thank you so much," Ruth says as 
they float apart. Her voice is shaky; 
she raises it. "There won't be any trou- 
ble, Don. Please send this cable. It's to 
a friend of mine, she'll take care of 
everything." Then she adds the craziest 
touch of the entire night. "She's a 
grand person; she's director of nursing 
training at N.l.H." 

As the skiff drifts, I hear Althea 
add something that sounds like "Right 
on." 

Sweet Jesus ... Next minute the 
humming has started; the light is re- 
ceding fast. The last I see of Mrs. Ruth 
Parsons and Miss Althea Parsons is 
two small shadows against that light, 
like two opossums. The light snaps off, 
the hum deepens — and they're going, 
going, gone away. 

In the dark water beside me 
Esteban is instructing everybody in 
general to chingarse themselves. 

"Friends, or something," I tell him 
lamely. "She seemed to want to go 
with them." 

He is pointedly silent, hauling me 
back to the plane. He knows what 
could be around here better than I do, 
and Mayas have their own longevity 
program. His condition seems improv- 
ed. As we get in I notice the hammock 
has been repositioned. 

In the night — of which I remember 
little — the wind changes. And at 


seven thirty next morning a Cessna 
buzzes the sandbar under cloudless 
skies. 

By noon we're back in Cozumel. 
Captain Esteban accepts his fees and 
departs laconically for his insurance 
wars. I leave the Parsons' bags with the 
Caribe agent, who couldn't care less. 
The cable goes to a Mrs. Priscilla 
Hayes Smith also of Bethesda. I take 
myself to a medico and by three PM 
I'm sitting on the Cabanas terrace with 
a fat leg and a double margharita, try- 
ing to believe the whole thing. 

The cable said, Althea and I taking 
extraordinary opportunity for travel. 
Gone several years. Please take charge 
our affairs. Love, Ruth. 

She'd written it that afternoon, you 
understand. 

I order another double, wishing to 
hell I'd gotten a good look at that giz- 
mo. Did it have a label. Made by 
Betelgeusians? No matter how weird it 
was, how could a person be crazy 
enough to imagine — 7 

Not only that but to hope, to plan? 
If I could only go amay.... That's what 
she was doing, all day. Waiting, hop- 
ing, figuring how to get Althea. To go 
sight unseen to an alien world.... 

With the third margharita I try a 
joke about alienated women, but my 
heart's not in it. And I'm certain there 
won't be any bother, any trouble at all. 
Two human women, one of them pos- 
sibly pregnant, have departed for, I 
guess, the stars; and the fabric of socie- 
ty will never show a ripple. I brood; do 
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all Mrs. Parsons' friends hold them- 
selves in readiness for any eventuality, 
including leaving Earth? And will Mrs. 
Parsons somehow one day contrive to 
send for Mrs. Priscilla Hayes Smith, 
that grand i>erson? 

I can only send for another cold 
one, musing on Althea. What suns will 
Captain Esteban's sloe-eyed offspring, 
if any, look upon? "Get in, Althea, 
we're taking off for Orion." "A-okay, 
Mother." Is that some system of up- 


bringing? We survive by ones and twos 
in the chinks of your world machine ... 
I'm used to aliens . . . She'd meant every 
word. Insane. How could a woman 
choose to live among unknown mon- 
sters, to say good-bye to her home, her 
world? 

As the margharitas take hold, the 
whole mad scenario melts down to the 
image of those two small shapes sitting 
side by side in the receding alien glare. 

Two of our opossums are missing. 


Dance Music For A Gone Planet 

Snow fills the treadmarks where 
the General's tank foundered. 

A prime Minister stretches 
his neck from the wall, 
eyes leaking glass. 

Tissue thin, 
paper of roses jjeels, 
quilts open into blizzards 
while we crank up the dark 
machine 

and dance until the parquet 
shrieks. 

The excavators smile 

with iron teeth and eat the bricks; 

we put another record on. 

One day our sons will rummage 
in this dump and rig 
a new dance hall. 


Sonya Dorman 
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Richard Matheson was 23 and living in Brooklyn when this story was 
published in F&SF's Summer 1950 issue. It was his first published 
story. He now lives in California and is a successful novelist and 
screenwriter, best known for I AM LEGEND and THE SHRINKING 
MAN (the basis for the movie). 

Born of Man and 
Woman 

BY 

RICHARD MATHESON 


X — This day when it had light mother 
called me a retch. You retch she said. I 
saw in her eyes the anger. I wonder 
what it is a retch. 

This day it had water falling from 
upstairs. It fell all around. I saw that. 
The ground of the back I watched from 
the little window. The ground it suck- 
ed up the water like thirsty lips. It 
drank too much and it got sick and 
runny brown. I didn't like it. 

Mother is a pretty I know. In my 
bed place with cold walls around I 
have a paper thing that was behind 
the furnace. It says on it SCREEN- 
STARS. I see in the pictures faces like 
of mother and father. Father says they 
are pretty. Once he said it. 

And also mother he said. Mother 
so pretty and me decent enough. Look 
at you he said and didn't have the nice 
face. I touched his arm and said it is al- 
right father. He shook and pulled away 


where I couldn't reach. 

Today mother let me off the chain a 
little so I could look out the little win- 
dow. That's how I saw the water fall- 
ing from upstairs. 

\ 

XX — This day it had goldness in 
the upstairs. As I know, when I looked 
at it my eyes hurt. After I look at it the 
cellar is red. 

I think this was church. They leave 
the upstairs. The big machine swallows 
them and rolls out past and is gone. In 
the back part is the little mother. She is 
much small than me. I am big. It is a 
secret but I have pulled the chain out 
of the wall. I can see out the little win- 
dow all 1 like. 

In this day when it got dark I had 
eat my food and some bugs. I hear 
laughs upstairs. I like to know why 
there are laughs for. I took the chain 
from the wall and wrapped it around 
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me. I walked squish to the stairs. They 
creak when I walk on them. My legs 
slip on them because I don't walk on 
stairs. My feet stick to the wood. 

I went up and opened a door. It 
was a white place. White as white jew- 
els that come from upstairs sometime. I 
went in and stood quiet. I hear the 
laughing some more. I walk to the 
sound and look through to the people. 
More people than I thought was. I 
thought 1 should laugh with them. 

Mother came out and pushed the 
door in. It hit me and hurt. I fell back 
on the smooth floor and the chain 
made noise. I cried. She made a hissing 
noise into her and put her hand on her 
mouth. Her eyes got big. 

She looked at me. I heard father 
call. What fell he called. She said a iron 
board. Come help pick it up she said. 
He came and said now is that so heavy 
you need. He saw me and grew big. 
The anger came in his eyes. He hit me. 
I spilled some of the drip on the floor 
from one arm. It was not nice. It made 
ugly green on the floor. 

Father told me to go to the cellar. I 
had to go. The light it hurt some now 
in my eyes. It is not so like that in the 
cellar. 

Father tied my legs and arms up. 
He put me on my bed. Upstairs I heard 
laughing while I was quiet there look- 
ing on a black spider that was swinging 
down to me. I thought what father 
said. Ohgod he said. And only eight. 

XXX — This day father hit in the 
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chain again before it had light. I have 
to try pull it out again. He said 1 was 
bad to come upstairs. He said never do 
that again or he would beat me hard. 
That hurts. 

I hurt. I slept the day and rested my 
head against the cold wall. I thought of 
the white place upstairs. 

XXXX — I got the chain from the 
wall out. Mother was upstairs. I heard 
little laughs very high. I looked out the 
window. I saw all little people like the 
little mother and little fathers too. 
They are pretty. 

They were making nice noise and 
jumping around the ground. Their legs 
was moving hard. They are like 
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mother and father. Mother says all 
right people look like they do. 

One of the little fathers saw me. He 
pointed at the window. I let go and slid 
down the wall in the dark. I curled up 
as they would not see. I heard their 
talks by the window and foots run- 
ning. Upstairs there was a door hitting. 
1 heard the little mother call upstairs. I 
heard heavy steps and I rushed to my 
bed place. I hit the chain in the wall 
and lay down on my front. 

I heard mother come down. Have 
you been at the window she said. I 
heard the anger. Stay away from the 
window. You have pulled the chain 
out again. 

She took the stick and hit me with 
it. I didn't cry. I can't do that. But the 
drip ran all over the bed. She saw it 
and twisted away and made a noise. 
Oh mygod mygod she said why have 
you done this to me? I heard the stick 
go bounce on the stone floor. She ran 
upstairs. I slept the day. 

XXXXX — This day it had water 
again. When mother was upstairs I 
heard the little one come slow down 
the steps. 1 hidded myself in the coal 
bin for mother would have anger if the 
little mother saw me. 

She had a little live thing with her. 
It walked on the arms and had pointy 
ears. She said things to it. 

It was all right except the live thing 


smelled me. It ran up the coal and 
looked down at me. The hairs stood 
up. In the throat it made an angry 
noise. I hissed but it jumped on me. 

I didn't want to hurt it. I got fear 
because it bit me harder than the rat 
does. I hurt and the little mother 
screamed. I grabbed the live thing 
tight. It made sounds I never heard. I 
pushed it all together. It was all lumpy 
and red on the black coal. 

I hid there when mother called. I 
was afraid of the stick. She left. I crept 
over the coal with the thing. I hid it un- 
der my pillow and rested on it. I put 
the chain in the wall again. 

X — This is another times. Father 
chained me tight. I hurt because he 
beat me. This time I hit the stick out of 
his hands and made noise. He went 
away and his face was white. He ran 
out of my bed place and locked the 
door. 

I am not so glad. All day it is cold 
in here. The chain comes slow out of 
the wall. And I have a bad anger with 
mother and father. I will show them. I 
will do what I did that once. 

I will screech and laugh loud. I will 
run on the walls. Last 1 will hang head 
down by all my legs and laugh and 
drip green all over until they are sorry 
they didn't be nice to me. 

If they try to beat me again I'll hurt 
them. 1 will. 
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Robert A. Heinlein, one of the three most recognized names in the field (along 
with Asimov and Clarke), :s the author of the one sf book everyone has read, 
STRANGER IN A STRANGE LAND. He is primarily a novelist, with his 
latest, THE NUMBER OF THE BEAST, currently being auctioned to publish- 
ers for a zillion dollars. Short fiction by Heinlein is limited to the 40's and 50's 
and almost non-existent in recent years. 'All You Zombies" was published in 
the March 1959 issue. 

“All You Zombies-” 

BY 

ROBERT A. HEINLEIN 


2217 Time Zone V (EST) 7 Nov 1970 
NYC — "Pop's Place": I was polishing 
a brandy snifter when the Unmarried 
Mother came in. I noted the time — 
10:17 p.m. zone five, or eastern time, 
November 7, 1970. Temporal agents 
always notice time & date; we must. 

The Unmarried Mother was a man 
twenty-five years old, no taller than I 
am, childish features and a touchy 
temper. I didn't like his looks — I nev- 
er had — but he was a lad I was here to 
recruit, he was my boy. I gave him my 
best barkeep's smile. 

Maybe I'm too critical. He wasn't 
swish; his nickname came from what 
he always said when some nosy type 
asked him his line: "I'm an unmarried 
mother." If he felt less than murderous 
he would add: " — at four cents a 
word. I write confession stories." 

If he felt nasty, he would wait for 
somebody to make something of it. He 


had a lethal style of infighting, like a 
female cop — one reason I wanted 
him. Not the only one. 

He had a load on and his face 
showed that he despised people more 
than usual. Silently I poured a double 
shot of Old Underwear and left -.the 
bottle. He drank it, poured another. 

I wiped the bar top. "How's the 
'Unmarried Mother' racket?" 

His fingers tightened on the glass 
and he seemed about to throw it at me; 
I felt for the sap under the bar. In tem- 
poral manipulation you try to figure 
everything, but there are so many fac- 
tors that you never take needless risks. 

I saw him relax that tiny amount 
they teach you to watch for in the 
Bureau's training school. "Sorry," I 
said. "Just asking, 'How's business?' 
Make it 'How's the weather?"' 

He looked sour. "Business is okay. 
I write 'em, they print 'em, I eat." 
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I poured myself one, leaned toward 
him. "Matter of fact," 1 said, "you 
write a nice stick — I've sampled a few. 
You have an amazingly sure touch 
with the woman's angle." 

It was a slip I had to risk; he never 
admitted what pen names he used. But 
he was boiled enough to pick up only 
the last: "'Woman's angle!"' he 
repeated with a snort. "Yeah, 1 know 
the woman's angle. I should." 

"So?" I said doubtfully. "Sisters?" 

"No. You wouldn't believe me if 1 
told you." 

"Now, now," I answered mildly, 
"bartenders and psychiatrists learn 
that nothing is stranger than truth. 
Why, son, if you heard the stories 1 do 
— well, you'd make yourself rich. In- 
credible." 

"You don't know what 'incredible' 
means!" 

"So? Nothing astonishes me. I've 
always heard worse." 

He snorted again. "Want to bet the 
rest of the bottle?" 

"I'll bet a full bottle." I placed one 
on the bar. 

"Well — " I signaled my other bar- 
tender to handle the trade. We were at 
the far end, a single-stool space that I 
kept private by loading the bar top by 
it with jars of pickled eggs and other 
clutter. A few were at the other end 
watching the fights and somebody was 
playing the juke box — private as a 
bed where we were. 

"Okay," he began, "to start with. 
I'm a bastard." 


"No distinction around here," I 
said. 

"I mean it," he snapped. "My par- 
ents weren't married." 

"Still no distinction," I insisted. 
"Neither were mine." 

"When — " He stopped, gave me 
the first warm look I ever saw on him. 
"You mean that?" 

"I do. A one hundred per cent bas- 
tard. In fact," I added, "no one in my 
family ever marries. All bastards." 

"Oh, that." I showed it to him. "It 
just looks like a wedding ring; I wear it 
to keep women off." It is an antique I 
bought in 1985 from a fellow operative 
— he had fetched it from pre-Christian 
Crete. "The Worm Ouroboros ... The 
World Snake that eats its own tail, for- 
ever without end. A symbol of the 
Great Paradox." 

He barely glanced at it. "If you're 
really a bastard, you know how it 
feels. When I was a little girl — " 

"Wups!" I said. "Did I hear you 
correctly?" 

"Who's telling this story? Look, 
ever hear of Christine Jorgensen? Or 
Roberta Cowell?" 

"Uh, sex-change cases? You're try- 
ing to tell me — " 

"Don't interrupt or swelp me, I 
won't talk. I was a foundling, left at an 
orphanage in Cleveland in 1945 when I 
was a month old. When I was a little 
girl, I envied kids with parents. Then, 
when I learned about sex — and, be- 
lieve me. Pop, you learn fast in an or- 
phanage — " 
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"I know." 

" — I made a solemn vow that any 
kid of mine would have both a pop 
and a mom. It kept me 'pure,' quite a 
feat in that vicinity — I had to learn to 
fight to manage it. Then I got older and 
realized I stood darn little chance of 
getting married — for the same reason 
I hadn't been adopted." He scowled. "I 
was horse-faced and buck-toothed, 
flat-chested and straight-haired." 

"You don't look any worse than 1 
do." 

"Who cares how a barkeep looks? 
Or a writer? But people wanting to 
adopt pick little blue-eyed golden-hair- 
ed morons. Later on, the boys want 
bulging breasts, a cute face, and an 
Oh-you-wonderful-male manner." He 
shrugged. "I couldn't compete. So I de- 
cided to join the W.E.N.C.H.E.S." 

"Eh?" 

"Women's Emergency National 
Corps, Hospitality & Entertainment 
Section, what they now call 'Space An- 
gels' — Auxiliary Nursing Group, Ex- 
traterrestrial Legions." 

I knew both terms, once I had them 
chronized. We use still a third name, 
it's that elite military service corps: 
Women's Hospitality Ord^r Refortify- 
ing & Encouraging Spacemen. Vocabu- 
lary shift is the worst hurdle in time- 
jumps — did you know that "service 
station" once meant a dispensary for 
petroleum fractions? Once on an as- 
signment in the Churchill Era, a wo- 
man said to me, "Meet me at the ser- 
vice station next door" — which is not 


what it sounds; a "service station" 
(then) wouldn't have a bed in it. 

He went on: "It was when they first 
admitted you can't send men into space 
for months and years and not relieve 
the tension. You remember how the 
wowsers screamed? That improved my 
chance, since volunteers were scarce. 
A gal had to be respectable, preferably 
a virgin (they liked to train them from 
scratch), above average mentally, and 
stable emotionally. But most volun- 
teers were old hookers, or neurotics 
who would crack up ten days off 
Earth. So I didn't need looks; if they 
accepted me, they would fix my buck 
teeth, put a wave in my hair, teach me 
to walk and dance and how to listen to 
a man pleasingly, and everything else 
— plus training for the prime duties. 
They would even use plastic surgery if 
it would help — nothing too good for 
Our Boys. 

"Best yet, they made sure you 
didn't get pregnant during your enlist- 
ment — and you were almost certain 
to marry at the end of your hitch. 
Same way today, A.N.G.E.L.S. marry 
spacers — they talk the language. 

"When I was eighteen I was placed 
as a 'mother's helper.' This family sim- 
ply wanted a cheap servant but I didn't 
mind as I couldn't enlist till I was twen- 
ty-one. I did housework and went to 
night school — pretending to continue 
my high-school typing and shorthand 
but going to charm class instead, to 
better my chances for enlistment. 

"Then 1 met this city slicker with his 
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hundred-dollar bills." He scowled. 
‘The no-good actually did have a wad 
of hundred-dollar bills. He showed me 
one night, told me to help myself. 

"But I didn't. I liked him. He was 
the first man I ever met who was nice 
to me without trying games with me. I 
quit night school to see him oftener. It 
was the happiest time of my life. 

"Then one night in the park the 
games began." 

He stopjjed. I said, "And then?" 

"And then nothing! I never saw 
him again. He walked me home and 
told me he loved me — and kissed me 
goodnight and never came back." He 
looked grim. "If I could find him. I'd 
kill him!" 

"Well," I sympathized, "I know 
how you feel. But killing him — just 
for doing what comes naturally — 
hmm ... Did you struggle?" 

"Huh? What's that got to do with 
it?" 

"Quite a bit. Maybe he deserves a 
couple of broken arms for running out 
on you, but — " 

"He deserves worse than that! Wait 
till you hear. Somehow I kept anyone 
from suspecting and decided it was all 
for the best. I hadn't really loved him 
and probably would never love any- 
body — and I was more eager to join 
the W.E.N.C.H.E.S. than ever. I wasn't 
disqualified, they didn't insist on vir- 
gins. I cheered up. 

"It wasn't until my skirts got tight 
that I realized." 

"Pregnant?" 


"He had me higher 'n a kite! Those 
skinflints I lived with ignored it as long 
as I could work — then kicked me out 
and the orphanage wouldn't take me 
back. I landed in a charity ward sur- 
rounded by other big bellies and trot- 
ted bedpans until my time came. 

"One night I found myself on an 
operating table, with a nurse saying, 
'Relax. Now breathe deeply.' 

"I woke up in bed, numb from the 
chest down. My surgeon came in. 
'How do you feel?' he says cheerfully. 

"'Like a mummy.' 

"'Naturally. You're wrapped like 
one and full of dope to keep you 
numb. You'll get well — but a Caesar- 
ean isn't a hangnail.' 

"'Caesarean,' I said. 'Doc — did I 
lose the baby?' 

"'Oh, no. Your baby's fine.' 

"'Oh. Boy or girl?' 

"'A healthy little girl. Five pounds, 
three ounces.' 

"I relaxed. It's something, to have 
made a baby. I told myself I would go 
somewhere and tack 'Mrs.' on my 
name and let the kid think her papa 
was dead — no orphanage for my kid! 

"But the surgeon was talking. 'Tell 
me, uh — ' he avoided my name ' — did 
you ever think your glandular setup 
was odd?' 

"I said, 'Huh? Of course not. What 
are you driving at?' 

"He hesitated. 'I'll give you this in 
one dose, then a hypo to let you sleep 
off your jitters. You'll have 'em.' 

"'Why?' I demanded. 
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"'Ever hear of that Scottish physi- 
cian who was female until she was thir- 
ty-five? — then had surgery and be- 
came legally and medically a man? Got 
married. All okay.' 

"'What's that got to do with me?' 

"'That's what I'm saying. You're a 
man.' 

"1 tried to sit up. 'What?' 

"'Take it easy. When I opened you, 
I found a mess. 1 sent for the Chief of 
Surgery while I got the baby out, then 
we held a consultation with you on the 
table — and worked for hours to sal- 
vage what we could. You had two full 
sets of organs, both immature, but 
with the female set well enough devel- 
oped for you to have a baby. They 
could never be any use to you again, so 
we took them out and rearranged 
things so that you can develop proper- 
ly as a man.' He put a hand on me. 
'Don't worry. You're young, your 
bones will readjust, we'll watch your 
glandular balance — and make a fine 
young man out of you.' 

"1 started to cry. 'What about my 
baby?' 

"'Well, you can't nurse her, you 
haven't milk enough for a kitten. If I 
were you, I wouldn't see her — put her 
up for adoption.' 

"'No!' 

"He shrugged. 'The choice is yours; 
you're her mother — well, her parent. 
But don't worry now; we'll get you 
well first.' 

"Next day they let me see the kid 
and I saw her daily — trying to get 


used to her. I had never seen a brand- 
new baby and had no idea how awful 
they look — my daughter looked like 
an orange monkey. My feeling chang- 
ed to cold determination to do right by 
her. But four weeks later that didn't 
mean anything." 

"Eh?" 

"She was snatched." 

'"Snatched?"' 

The Unmarried Mother almost 
knocked over the bottle we had bet. 
"Kidnapped — stolen from the hospital 
nursery!" He breathed hard. "How's 
that for taking the last a man's got to 
live for?" 

"A bad deal," I agree. "Let's pour 
you another. No clues?" 

"Nothing the police could trace. 
Somebody came to see her, claimed to 
be her uncle. While the nurse had her 
back turned, he walked out with her." 

"Description?" 

"Just a man, with a face-shaped 
face, like yours or mine." He frowned. 
"I think it was the baby's father. The 
nurse swore it was an older man but he 
probably used make-up. Who else 
would swipe my baby? Childless wo- 
men pull such stunts — but whoever 
heard of a man doing it?" 

"What happened to you then?" 

"Eleven more months of that grim 
place and three operations. In four 
months I started to grow a beard; be- 
fore I was out I was shaving regularly 
... and no longer doubted that I was 
male." He grinned wryly. "I was star- 
ing down nurses' necklines." 
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"Well," I said, "seems to me you 
came through okay. Here you are, a 
normal man, making good money, no 
real troubles. And the life of a female is 
not an easy one." 

He glared at me. "A lot you know 
^ about it!" 

"So?" 

"Ever hear the expression 'a ruined 
woman'?" 

"Mmmm, years ago. Doesn't mean 
much today." 

"I was as ruined as a woman can 
be; that bum really ruined me — I was 
no longer a woman ... and I didn't 
know how to be a man." 

"Takes getting used to, I suppose." 

"You have no idea. I don't mean 
learning how to dress, or not walking 
into the wrong rest room; 1 learned 
those in the hospital. But how could I 
live? What job could I get? Hell, I 
couldn't even drive a car. I didn't 
know a trade; I couldn't do manual 
labor — too much scar tissue, too ten- 
der. 

"I hated him for having ruined me 
for the W.E.N.C.H.E.S., too, but I didn't 
know how much until I tried to join 
the Space Corps instead. One look at 
my belly and I was marked unfit for 
military service. The medical officer 
spent time on me just from curiosity; 
he had read about my case. 

"So I changed my name and came 
to New York. I got by as a fry cook, 
then rented a typewriter and set myself 
up as a public stenographer — what a 
laugh! In four months I typed four let- 


ters and one manuscript. The manu- 
script was for Real Life Tales and a 
waste of paper, but the goof who 
wrote it, sold it. Which gave me an 
idea; I bought a stack of confession 
magazines and studied them." He look- 
ed cynical. "Now you know how I get 
the authentic woman's angle on an un- 
married-mother story ... through the 
only version I haven't sold — the true 
one. Do I win the bottle?" 

I pushed it toward him. I was upset 
myself, but there was work to do. I 
said, "Son, you still want to lay hands 
on that so-and-so?" 

His eyes lighted up — a feral gleam. 

"Hold it!" I said. "You wouldn't kill 
him?" 

He chuckled nastily. 'Try me." 

'Take it easy. I know more about it 
than you think I do. I can help you. I 
know where he is." 

He reached across the bar. "Where 
is he?" 

I said softly, "Let go my shirt, son- 
ny — or you'll land in the alley and 
we'll tell the cops you fainted." I show- 
ed him the sap. 

He let go. "Sorry. But where is he?" 
He looked at me. "And how do you 
know so much?" 

"All in good time. There are rec- 
ords — hospital records, orphanage 
records, medical records. The matron 
of your orphanage was Mrs. Fether- 
age — right? She was followed by Mrs. 
Gruenstein — right? Your name, as a 
girl, was 'Jane' — right? And you 
didn't tell me any of this — right?" 
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I had him baffled and a bit scared. 
"What's this? You trying to make trou- 
ble for me?" 

"No indeed. I've your welfare at 
heart. I can put this character in your 
lap. You do to him as you see fit — and 
1 guarantee that you'll get away with 
it. But 1 don't think you'll kill him. 
You'd be nuts to — and you aren't 
nuts. Not quite." 

He brushed it aside. "Cut the noise. 
Where is he?" 

1 poured him a short one; he was 
drunk but anger was offsetting it. "Not 
so fast. I do something for you — you 
do something for me." 

"Uh ... what?" 

"You don't like your work. What 
would you say to high pay, steady 
work, unlimited expense account, your 
own boss on the job, and lots of vari- 
ety and adventure?" 

He stared. "I'd say, 'Get those god- 
damn reindeer off my roofl' Shove it. 
Pop — there's no such job." 

"Okay, put it this way: 1 hand him 
to you, you settle with him, then try 
my job. If it's not all 1 claim — well, 1 
can't hold you." 

He was wavering; the last drink did 
it. "When d'yuh d'liver 'im?" he said 
thickly. 

"If it's a deal — right now!" 

He shoved out his hand. "It's a 
deal!" 

I nodded to my assistant to watch 
both ends, noted the time — 2300 — 
started to duck through the gate under 
the bar — when the juke box blared 


out: "I'm My Own Granpaw!"The ser- 
vice man had orders to load it with old 
Americana and classics because I 
couldn't stomach the "music" of 1970, 
but 1 hadn't known that tape was in it. 
I called out, "Shut that off! Give the 
customer his money back." I added, 
"Storeroom, back in a moment," and 
headed there with my Unmarried 
Mother following. 

It was down the passage across 
from the johns, a steel door to which 
no one but my day manager and my- 
self had a key; inside was a door to an 
inner room to which only I had a key. 
We went there. 

He looked blearily around at win- 
dowless walls. "Where is 'e?" 

"Right away." I opened a case, the 
only thing in the room; it was a U.S.F.F. 
Co-ordinates Transformer Field Kit, 
series 1992, Mod. 11 — a beauty, no 
moving parts, weight twenty-three 
kilos fully charged, and shaped to pass 
as a suitcase. 1 had adjusted it precisely 
earlier that day; all 1 had to do was to 
shake out the metal net which limits 
the transformation field. 

Which 1 did. "Wha's that?" he de- 
manded. 

"Time machine,"- 1 said and tossed 
the net over us. 

"Hey!" he yelled and stepped back. 
There is a technique to this; the net has 
to be thrown so that the subject will in- 
stinctively step back onto the metal 
mesh, then you close the net with both 
of you inside completely — else you 
might leave shoe soles behind or a 
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piece of foot, or scoop up a slice of 
floor. But that's all the skill it takes. 
Some agents con a subject into the net; 
I tell the truth and use that instant of 
utter astonishment to flip the switch. 
Which I did. 

1030 -VI -3 April 1963 - Cleveland, 
Ohio-Apex Bldg.: "Hey!" he repeated. 
"Take this damn thing off!" 

"Sorry," I apologized and did so, 
stuffed the net into the case, closed it. 
"You said you wanted to find him." 

"But — you said that was a time 
machine!" 

I pointed out a window. "Does that 
look like November? Or New York?" 
While he was gawking at new buds and 
spring weather, I reopened the case, 
took out a packet of hundred-dollar 
bills, checked that the numbers and 
signatures were compatible with 1963. 
The Temporal Bureau doesn't care 
how much you spend (it costs nothing) 
but they don't like unnecessary anach- 
ronisms. Too many mistakes, and a 
general court-martial will exile you for 
a year in a nasty period, say 1974, with 
its strict rationing and forced labor. I 
never make such mistakes, the money 
was okay. 

He turned around and said, "What 
happened?" 

"He's here. Go outside and take 
him. Here's expense money." I shoved 
it at him and added, "Settle him, then 
I'll pick you up." 

Hundred-dollar bills have a hyp- 
notic effect on a person not used to 


them. He was thumbing them unbe- 
lievingly as I eased him into the hall, 
locked him out. The next jump was 
easy, a small shift in era. 

7100-VI-10 March 1964-Cleveland- 
Apex Bldg. : There was a notice under 
the door saying that my lease expired 
next week; otherwise the room looked 
as it had a moment before. Outside, 
trees were bare and snow threatened; I 
hurried, stopping only for contempor- 
ary money and a coat, hat, and top- 
coat I had left there when I leased the 
room. I hired a car, went to the hospi- 
tal. It took twenty minutes to bore the 
nursery attendant to the point where I 
could swipe the baby without being 
noticed. We went back to the Apex 
Building. This dial setting was more in- 
volved as the building did not yet exist 
in 1945. But I had precalculated it. 

0010- VI-20 Sept 1945 - Cleveland- 
Skyview Motel: Field kit, baby, and I 
arrived in a motel outside town. Earlier 
I had registered as "Gregory Johnson, 
Warren, Ohio," so we arrived in a 
room with curtains closed, windows 
locked, and doors bolted, and the floor 
cleared to allow for waver as the ma- 
chine hunts. You can get a nasty bruise 
from a chair where it shouldn't be — 
not the chair of course, but backlash 
from the field. 

No trouble. Jane was sleeping 
soundly; I carried her out, put her in a 
grocery box on the seat of a car I had 
provided earlier, drove to the orphan- 
age, put her on the steps, drove two 
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blocks to a "service station" (the pe- 
^troleum products sort) and phoned the 
orphanage, drove back in time to see 
them taking the box inside, kept going 
and abandoned the car near the motel 
— walked to it and jumped forward to 
the Apex Building in 1963. 

1100 -VI -24 April 1963 - Cleveland- 
Apex Bldg. : I had cut the time rather 
fine — temporal accuracy depends on 
span, except on return to zero. If 1 had 
it right, Jane was discovering, out in 
the park this balmy spring night, that 
she wasn't quite as "nice" a girl as she 
had thought. I grabbed a taxi to the 
home of those skinflints, had the 
hackie wait around a comer while I 
lurked in shadows. 

Presently I spotted them down the 
street, arms around each other. He 
took her up on the porch and made a 
long job of kissing her good night — 
longer than I thought. Then she went 
in and he came down the walk, turned 
away. I slid into step and hooked an 
arm in his. "That's all, son," I an- 
nounced quietly. "I'm back to pick you 
up." 

"You!" He gasped and caught his 
breath. 

"Me. Now you know who he is — 
and after you think it over you'll know 
who you are . . . and if you think hard 
enough, you'll figure out who the baby 
is ... and who / am." 

He didn't answer, he was badly 
shaken. It's a shock to have it proved 


to you that you can't resist seducing 
yourself. I took him to the Apex Build- 
ing and we jumped again. 

2300- VII-12 Aug 1985-Sub Rockies 
Base: 1 woke the duty sergeant, show- 
ed my I.D., told the sergeant to bed 
my companion down with a happy pill 
and recruit him in the morning. The 
sergeant looked sour, but rank is rank, 
regardless of era; he did what I said — 
thinking, no doubt, that the next time 
we met he might be the colonel and I 
the sergeant: which can happen in our 
corps. "What name?" he asked. 

I wrote it out. He raised his eye- 
brows. "Like so, eh? Hmm — " 

"You just do your job. Sergeant." I 
turned to my companion. 

"Son, your troubles are over. 
You're about to start the best job a 
man ever held — and you'll do well. I 
know. " 

"That you will!" agreed the ser- 
geant. "Look at me — bom in 1917 — 
still around, still young, still enjoying 
life." I went back to the jump room, set 
everything on preselected zero. 

2301 - V -7 Nov 1970- NYC - "Pop 's 
Place": I came out of the storeroom 
carrying a fifth of Drambuie to ac- 
count for the minute I had been gone. 
My assistant was arguing with the cus- 
tomer who had been playirrg "I'm My 
Own Granpaw!" I said, "Oh, let him 
play it, then unplug it." I was very 
tired. 

It's rough, but somebody must do it 
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and it's very hard to recruit anyone in 
the later years, since the Mistake of 
1972. Can you think of a better source 
than to pick people all fouled up where 
they are and give them well paid, inter- 
esting (even though dangerous) work 
in a necessary cause? Everybody 
knows now why the Fizzle War of 1963 
fizzled. The bomb with New York's 
number on it didn't go off, a hundred 
other things didn't go as planned — all 
arranged by the likes of me. 

But not the Mistake of '72; that one 
is not our fault — and can't be undone; 
there's no paradox to resolve. A thing 
either is, or it isn't, now and forever 
amen. But there won't be another like 
it; an order dated "1992" takes prece- 
dence any year. 

I closed five minutes early, leaving 
a letter in the cash register telling my 
day manager that I was accepting his 
offer to buy me out, so see my lawyer 
as I was leaving on a long vacation. 
The Bureau might or might not pick up 
his payments, but they want things left 
tidy. I went to the room back of the 
storeroom and forward to 1993. 

2200 - VII -12 Jan 1 993 -Sub Rockies 
Annex-HQ Temporal DOL: I checked 
in with the duty officer and went to my 
quarters, intending to sleep for a week. 
I had fetched the bottle we bet (after 
all, I won it) and took a drink before 1 
wrote my report. It tasted foul and I 
wondered why I had ever liked Old 
Underwear. But it was better than 
nothing; I don't like to be cold sober, I 


think too much. But I don't really hit 
the bottle either; other people have 
snakes — I have people. 

1 dictated my report; forty recruit- 
ments all okayed by the Psych Bureau 
— counting my own, which 1 knew 
would be okayed. I was here, wasn't I? 
Then I taped a request for assignment 
to operations; I was sick of recruiting. I 
dropped both in the slot and headed 
for bed. 

My eye fell on "The By-laws of 
Time," over my bed: 

Never Do Yesterday What 
Should Be Done Tomorrow. 

If At Last You Do Succeed, 
Never Try Again. 

A Stitch in Time Saves Nine 
Billion. 

A Paradox May Be Paradoc- 
tored. 

It Is Earlier When You Think. 

Ancestors Are fust People. 

Even Jove Nods. 

They didn't inspire me the way 
they had when I was a recruit; thirty 
subjective years of time-jumping wears 
you down. I undressed and when I got 
down to the hide I looked at my belly. 
A Caesarean leaves a big scar but I'm 
so hairy now that I don't notice it un- 
less I look for it. 

Then I glanced at the ring on my 
finger. 

The Snake That Eats Its Own Tail, 
Forever and Ever ... I know where I 
came from — but where did all you 
zombies come from? 
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I felt a headache coming on, but a 
headache powder is one thing I do not 
fake. I did once — and you all went 
away. 

So I crawled into bed and whistled 


out the light. 

You aren't really there at all. There 
isn't anybody but me — Jane — here 
alone in the dark. 

I miss you dreadfully I 




Love Letter From Mars 

Dear cell, the Martian winter ends. 
The tubes run green again, and green 
the hydroponic hills are seen 
without their glass. Our ship ascends 
through a new vapor. And the Frogs 
grow restless in their locks. Unrest 
is on us all. This gravity 
works through me. No psychometry 
keeps its adjustment. Everywhere 
the Frogs are hating us, hating us. 
(Can we shut out what we shut in?) 
Sometimes I tense myself to tear 
my filter off, gulp, and be damned. 
"A lot of extra-sensory fuss," 

I tell myself, but can't command 
the balance of my mood. My dear, 
something is happening to Spring: 
we've come too far from everything. 

John Ciardi 


Copyright © 1964 by Mercury Press, Inc. By permission of the author. 
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Harlan Ellison wrote three new pieces of fiction for F&SF's Special 
Ellison Issue (July 1977), and “Jeffty" was the feature story and every- 
body's favorite. It won a 1977 Nebula award as well as a Hugo award 
the following year. Except for it being an award winner it is a some- 
what atypical Ellison story. 

Jeffty Is Five 

BY 

HARLAN ELLISON 


I was five years old, 
there was a little kid I played with: Jeff- 
ty. His real name was Jeff Kinzer, and 
everyone who played with him Ccdled 
him Jeffty. We were five years old to- 
gether, and we had good times playing 
together. 

When 1 was five, a Clark Bar was 
as fat around as the gripping end of a 
Louisville Slugger, and pretty nearly 
six inches long, and they used real 
chocolate to coat it, and it crunched 
very nicely when you bit into the 
center, and the paper it came wrapped 
in smelled fresh and good when you 
peeled off one end to hold the bar so it 
wouldn't melt onto your fingers. To- 
day, a Clark Bar is as thin as a credit 
card, they use something artificial and 
awful-tasting instead of pure 
chocolate, the thing is soft and soggy, 
it costs fifteen or twepty cents instead 
of a decent, correct nickel, and they 


wrap it so you think it's the same size it 
was twenty years ago, only it isn't; it's 
slim and ugly and nasty tasting and not 
worth a penny, much less fifteen or 
twenty cents. 

When 1 was that age, five years old, 
1 was sent away to my Aunt Patricia's 
home in Buffalo, New York for two 
years. My father was going through 
"bad times," and Aunt Patricia was 
very beautiful and had married a 
stockbroker. They took care of me for 
two years. When I was seven, 1 came 
back home and went to find Jeffty, so 
we could play together. 

1 was seven. Jeffty was still five. I 
didn't notice any difference. 1 didn't 
know; 1 was only seven. 

When I was seven years old I used 
to lie on my stomach in front of our 
Atwater Kent radio and listen to swell 
stuff. 1 had tied the ground wire to the 
radiator, and 1 would lie there with my 
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coloring books and my Crayolas 
(when there were only sixteen colors in 
the big box), and listen to the NBC red 
network: Jack Benny on the Jell-O Pro- 
gram, Amos 'n' Andy, Edgar Bergen 
and Charlie McCarthy on the Chase 
and Sanborn Program, One Man's 
Family, First Nighter; the NBC blue 
network: Easy Aces, the Jergens Pro- 
gram with Walter Winchell, Informa- 
tion Please, Death Valley Days; and 
best of all, the Mutual Network with 
The Green Hornet. The Lone Ranger, 
The Shadow and Quiet Please. Today, 
I turn on my car radio and go frorn one 
end of the dial to the other and all I get 
is 100 strings orchestras, banal house- 
wives and insipid truckers discussing 
their kinky sex lives with arrogant talk 
show hosts, country and western 
drivel and rock music so loud it hurts 
my ears. 

When I was ten, my grandfather 
died of old age and I was "a trouble- 
some kid," and they sent me off to mil- 
itary school, so I could be "taken in 
hand." 

I came back when I was fourteen. 
Jeffty was still five. 

When I was fourteen years old, I 
used to go to the movies on Saturday 
afternoons and a matinee was ten cents 
and they used real butter on the pop- 
corn and I could always be sure of see- 
ing a western like Lash LaRue, or Wild 
Bill Elliott as Red Ryder with Bobby 
Blake as Little Beaver, or Roy Rogers, 
or Johnny Mack Brown; a scary pic- 
ture like House of Horrors with Rondo 


Hatton as the Strangler, or The Cat 
People, or The Mummy, or I Married a 
Witch with Fredric March and Ver- 
onica Lake; plus an episode of a great 
serial like The Shadow with Victor 
Jory, or Dick Tracy or Flash Gordon; 
and three cartoons; a James Fitzpatrick 
Travel Talk; Movietone News; a sing- 
along and, if I stayed on till evening. 
Bingo or Keno; and free dishes. Today, 
I go to movies and see Clint Eastwood 
blowing people's heads apart like ripe 
cantaloupes. 

At eighteen, I went to college. Jeff- 
ty was still five. I came back during the 
summers, to work at my Uncle Joe's 
jewelry store. Jeffty hadn't changed. 
Now I knew there was something dif- 
ferent about him, something wrong, 
something weird, Jeffty was still five 
years old, not a day older. 

At twenty-two 1 came home for 
keeps. To open a Sony television fran- 
chise in town, the first one. I saw Jeffty 
from time to time. He was five. 

Things are better in a, lot of ways. 
People don't die from some of the old 
diseases any more. Cars go faster and 
get you there more quickly on better 
roads. Skirts are softer and silkier. We 
have paperbacks even though they 
cost as much as a good hardcover used 
to. When I'm running short in the bank 
I can live off credit cards till things 
even out. But I still think we've lost a 
lot of good stuff. Did you know you 
can't buy linoleum any more, only 
vinyl floor covering? There's no such 
thing as oilcloth any more; you'll never 
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again smell that special, sweet smell 
from your grandmother's kitchen. Fur- 
niture isn't made to last thirty years or 
longer because they took a survey and 
found that young homemakers like to 
throw their furniture out and bring in 
all new color-coded borax every seven 
years. Records don't feel right; they're 
not thick and solid like the old ones, 
they're thin and you can bend them . . . 
that doesn't seem right to me. Restaur- 
ants don't serve cream in pitchers any 
more, just that artificial glop in little 
plastic tubs, and one is never enough 
to get coffee the right color. Every- 
where you go, all the towns look the 
same with Burger Kings and Mac- 
Donald's and 7-Elevens and motels and 
shopping centers. Things may be bet- 
ter, but why do 1 keep thinking about 
the past? 

What 1 mean by five years old is 
not that Jeffty was retarded. I don't 
think that's what it was. Smart as a 
whip for five years old; very bright, 
quick, cute, a funny kid. 

But he was three feet tall, small for 
his age, and perfectly formed, no big 
head, no strange jaw, none of that. A 
nice, normal-looking five year old kid. 
Except that he was the same age as 1 
was: twenty-two. 

When he spoke, it was with the 
squeaking, soprano voice of a five year 
old; when he walked it was with the lit- 
tle hops and shuffles of a five year old; 
when he talked to you, it was about 
the concerns of a five year old . . . comic 
books, playing soldier, using a clothes 


pin to attach a stiff piece of cardboard 
to the front fork of his bike so the 
sound it made when the spokes hit was 
like a motorboat, asking questions like 
why does that thing do that like that. 
how high is up, how old is old, why is 
grass green, what's an elephant look 
like? At twenty-two, he was five. 

Jeffty 's parents were a sad pair. 
Because I was still a friend of Jeffty's, 
still let him hang around with me in the 
store, sometimes took him to the coun- 
ty fair or to the miniature golf or the 
movies, 1 wound up spending time 
with them. Not that 1 much cared for 
them, because they were so awfully 
depressing. But then, 1 suppose one 
couldn't expect much more from the 
poor devils. They had an alien thing in 
their home, a child who had grown no 
older than five in twenty-two years, 
who provided the treasure of that 
special childlike state indefinitely, but 
who also denied them the joys of 
watching the child grow into a normal 
adult. 

Five is a wonderful time of life for a 
little kid ... or it can be, if the child is 
relatively free of the monstrous 
beastliness other children indulge in. It 
is a time when the eyes are wide open 
and the patterns are not yet set; a time 
when one has not yet been hammered 
into accepting everything as im- 
mutable and hopeless; a time when the 
hands can not do enough, the mind 
cannot learn enough, the world is in- 
finite and colorful and filled with 
mysteries. Five is a special time before 
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they take the trembling hands that 
want to hold everything, touch 
everything, figure everything out, and 
make them lie still on desktops. A time 
before people begin saying "act your 
age" and "grow up" or "you're behav- 
ing like a baby." It is a time when a 
child who acts adolescent is still cute 
and responsive and everyone's pet. A 
time of delight, of wonder, of in- 
nocence. 

Jeffty had been stuck in that time, 
just five, just so. 

But for his parents it was an on- 
going nightmare from which no one — 
not social workers, not priests, not 
child psychologists, not teachers, not 
friends, not medical wizards, not 
psychiatrists, no one — could slap or 
shake them awake. For seventeen years 
their sorrow had grown through stages 
of parental dotage to concern, from 
concern to worry, from worry to fear, 
from fear to confusion, from confusion 
to anger, from anger to dislike, from 
dislike to naked hatred, and finally, 
from deepest loathing and revulsion to 
a stolid, depressive acceptance. 

John Kinzer was a shift foreman at 
the Balder Tool & Die plant. He was a 
thirty year man. To everyone but the 
man living it, his was a spectacularly 
uneventful life. In no way was he 
remarkable ... save that he had 
fathered a twenty-two-year-old five 
year old. 

John Kinzer was a small man, soft, 
with no sharp angles, with pale eyes 
that never seemed to hold mine for 


longer than a few seconds. He con- 
tinually shifted in his chair during con- 
versations, and seemed to see things in 
the upper comers of the room, things 
no one else could see ... or wanted to 
see. I suppose the word that best suited 
him was haunted. What his life had 
become ... well, haunted suited him. 

Leona Kinzer tried valiantly to 
compensate. No matter what hour of 
the day I visited, she always tried to 
foist food at me. And when Jeffty was 
in the house she was always at him 
about eating; "Honey, would you like 
an orange? A nice orange? Or a tanger- 
ine? 1 have tangerines. I could peel a 
tangerine for you." But there was 
clearly such fear in her, fear of her own 
child, that the offers of sustenance 
always had a faintly omnious tone. 

Leona Kinzer had been a tall 
woman, but the years had bent her. 
She seemed always to be seeking some 
area of wallpapered wall or storage 
niche into which she could fade/ adopt 
some chintz or rose-patterned protec- 
tive coloration and hide forever in 
plciin sight of the child's big brown 
eyes, pass her a hundred times a day 
and never realize she was there, 
holding her breath, invisible. She 
always had an apron tied around her 
waist. And her hands were red from 
cleaning. As if by maintaining the en- 
vironment immaculately she could pay 
off her imagined sin: having given 
birth to this strange creature. 

Neither of them watched television 
very much. The house was usually 
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dead silent, not even the sibilant 
whispering of water in the pipes, the 
creaking of timbers settling, the hum- 
ming of the refrigerator. Awfully 
silent, as if time itself had taken a 
detour around that house. 

As for Jeffty, he was inoffensive. 
He lived in that atmosphere of gentle 
dead and dulled loathing, and if he 
understood it, he never remarked in 
any way. He played, as a child plays, 
and seemed happy. But he must have 
sensed, in the way of a five year old, 
just how alien he was in their presence. 

Alien. No, that wasn't right He was 
too human, if anything. But out of 
phase, out of synch with the world 
around him, and resonating a different 
vibration than his parents, God 
knows. Nor would other children play 
with him. As they grew past him, they 
found him at first childish, then un- 
interesting, then simply frightening as 
their perceptions of aging became clear 
and they could see he was not affected 
by time as they were. Even the little 
ones, his own age, who might wander 
into the neighborhood, quickly came 
to shy away from him like a dog in the 
street when a car backfires. 

Thus, I remained his only friend. A 
friend of many years. Five years. 
Twenty-two years. I liked him; more 
than I can say. And never knew exact- 
ly why. But I did, without reserve. 

But because we spent time together, 
I found I was also — polite society — 
spendirrg time with John and Leona 
Kinzer. Dinner, Saturday afternoons 


sometimes, an hour or so when I'd bring 
Jeffty back from a movie. They were 
grateful; slavishly so. It relieved them of 
the embarrassing chore of going out 
with him, of having to pretend before 
the world that they were loving parents 
with a perfectly normal, happy, attrac- 
tive child. And their gratitude extended 
to hosting me. Hideous, every moment 
of their depression, hideous. 

I felt sorry for the poor devils, but I 
despised them for their inability to love 
Jeffty, who was eminently loveable. 

I never let on, even during the even- 
ings in their company that were awk- 
ward beyond belief. 

We would sit there in the darkening 
living room — always dark or darken- 
ing, as if kept in shadow to hold back 
what the light might reveal to the world 
outside through the bright eyes of the 
house — we would sit and silently stare 
at one another. They never knew what 
to say to me. 

"So how are things down at the 
plant," I'd say to John Kinzer. 

He would shrug. Neither conver- 
sation nor life suited him with any ease 
or grace. "Fine, just fine," he would say, 
finally. 

And we would sit in silence again. 

"Would you like a nice piece of cof- 
fee Ccike?" Leona would say. "I made it 
fresh just this morning." Or deep dish 
green apple pie. Or milk and toll house 
cookies. Or a brown betty pudding. 
"No, no, thank you, Jeffty and I grab- 
bed a couple of cheeseburgers on the 
way home." And again, silence. 
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Then, when the stillness and the 
awkwardness became too much even 
for them (and who knew how long that 
total silence reigned when they were 
alone, with that thing they never talk- 
ed about any more, hanging between 
them), Leona Kinzer would say, "1 
think he's asleep." 

John Kinzer would say, "I don't 
hear the radio playing." 

Just so, it would go on like that, un- 
til I could politely find excuse to bolt 
away on some flimsy pretext. Yes, that 
was the way it would go on, every 
time, just the same ... except once. 


"I don't know what to do any 
more." Leona said. She began crying. 
"There's no change, not one day of 
peace." 

Her husband managed to drag 
himself out of the old easy chair and 
went to her. He bent and tried to sooth 
her, but it was clear from the graceless 
way in which he touched her graying 
hair that the ability to be compassionate 
had been stunned in him. "Shhh, Leona, 
it's all right. Shhh." But she continued 
crying. Her hands scraped gently at the 
antimacassars on the turns of the chair. 

Then she said, "Sometimes 1 wish 
he had been stillborn." 

John looked up into the corners of 
the room. For the nameless shadows 
that were always watching him? Was it 
God he was seeking in those spaces? 
"You don't mean that," he said to her. 


softly, pathetically, urging her with 
body tension and trembling in his 
voice to recant before God took notice 
of the terrible thought. But she meant 
it; she meant it very much. 

I managed to get away quickly that 
evening. They didn't want witnesses to 
their shame. I was glad to go. 

A 

/ %nd for a week 1 stayed away. 
From them, from Jeffty, from their 
street, even from that end of town. 

I had my own life. The store, ac- 
counts, suppliers' conferences, poker 
with friends, pretty women 1 took toi 
well-lit restaurants, my own parents, 
putting anti-freeze in the car, com- 
plaining to the laundry about too 
much starch in the collars and cuffs, 
working out at the gym, taxes, catch- 
ing Jan or David (whichever one it 
was) stealing from the cash register. I 
had my own life. 

But not even that evening could 
keep me from Jeffty. He called me at 
the store and asked me to take him to 
the rodeo. We chummed it up as best a 
twenty-two year old with other in- 
terests could ... with a five year old. I 
never dwelled on what bound us to- 
gether; 1 always thought it was simply 
the years. That, and affection for a kid 
who could have been the little brother 
1 never had. (Except I remembered 
when we had played together, when 
we had both been the same age; I 
remembered that period, and Jeffty 
was still the same.) 
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And then, one Saturday afternoon, 
1 came to take him to a double feature, 
and things I should have noticed so 
many times before, I first began to 
notice only that afternoon. 

1 came walking up to the Kinzer 
house, expecting Jeffty to be sitting on 
the front porch steps, or in the porch 
glider, waiting for me. But he was 
nowhere in sight. 

Going inside, into that darkness 
and silence, in the midst of May sun- 
shine, was unthinkable. I stood on the 
front walk for a few moments, then 
cupped my hands around my mouth 
and yelled, "Jeffty? Hey, Jeffty, come 
on out, let's go. We'll be late." 

His voice came faintly, as if from 
under the ground. 

"Here 1 am, Donny." 

1 could hear him, but I couldn't see 
him. It was Jeffty, no question about 
it; as Donald H. Horton, President and 
Sole Owner of The Horton TV & 
Sound Center, no one but Jeffty called 
me Donny. He had never called me 
anything else. 

(Actually, it isn't a lie. I am, as far 
as the public is concerned. Sole Owner 
of the Center. The partnership with my 
Aunt Patricia is only to repay the loan 
she made me, to supplement the 
money I came into when I was twenty- 
one, left to me by my grandfather. It 
wasn't a very big loan, only eighteen 
thousand, but I asked her to be a silent 
partner, because of when she had taken 
care of me as a child.) 


"Where are you, Jeffty?" 

"Under the porch in my secret 
place." 

I walked around the side of the 
porch, and stooped down and pulled 
away the wicker grating. Back in there, 
on the pressed dirt, Jeffty had built 
himself a secret place. He had comics 
in orange crates, he had a little table 
and some pillows, it was lit by big fat 
candles, and we used to hide there 
when we were both ... five. 

"What'cha up to?" I asked, crawl- 
ing in and pulling the grate closed be- 
hind me. It was cool under the porch, 
and the dirt smelled comfortable, the 
candles smelled clubby and familiar. 
Any kid would feel at home in such a 
secret place: there's never been a kid 
who didn't spend the happiest, most 
productive, most deliciously myster- 
ious times of his life in such a secret 
place. 

"Playin'," he said. He was holdmg 
something golden cmd round. It filled 
the palm of his little hand. 

"You forget we were going to the 
movies?" 

"Nope. I was just waitin' for you 
here." 

"Your mom and dad home? " 

"Momma." 

I understood why he was waiting 
under the porch. I didn't push it any 
further. "What've you got there?" 

"Captain Midnight Secret Decoder 
Badge," he said, showing it to me on 
his flattened palm. 

I realized I was looking at it with- 
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out comprehending what it was for a 
long time. Then it dawned on me what 
a miracle Jeffty had in his hand. A 
miracle that simply could not exist. 

"Jeffty, " I said softly, with wonder 
in my voice, "where'd you get that?" 

"Came in the mail today. I sent 
away for it." 

"It must have cost a lot of money." 

"Not so much. Ten cents an' two 
inner wax seals from two jars of 
Ovaltine." 

"May I see it?" My voice was 
trembling, and so was the hand I ex- 
tended. He gave it to me and I held the 
miracle in the palm of my hand. It was 
wonderful. 

You remember. Captain Midnight 
went on the radio nationwide in 1940. 
It was .sponsored by Ovaltine. And 
every year they issued a Secret 
Squadron Decoder Badge. And every 
day at the end of the program, they 
would give you a clue to the next day's 
installment in a code that only kids 
with the official badge could decipher. 
They stopped making those wonderful 
Decoder Badges in 1949. I remember 
the one I had in 1945; it was beautiful. 
It had a magnifying glass in the center 
of the code dial. Capjain Midnight 
went off the air in 1950, and though it 
was a short-lived television series in 
the mid-Fifties, and though they issued 
Decoder Badges in 1955 and 1956, as 
far as the real badges were concerned, 
they never made one after 1949. 

The Captain Midnight Code-O- 
Graph I held in my hand, the one Jeffty 


said he had gotten in the mail for ten 
cents (ten cents!!!) and two Ovaltine 
labels, was brand new, shiny gold 
metal, not a dent or a spot of rust on it 
like the old ones you can find at exor- 
bitant prices in collectible shoppes 
from time to time ... it was a new 
Decorder. And the date on it was this 
year. 

But Captain Midnight no longer ex- 
isted. Nothing like it existed on the 
radio. I'd listened to the one or two 
weak imitations of old-time radio the 
networks were currently airing, and 
the stories were dull, the sound effects 
bland, the whole feel of it wrong, out 
of date, cornball. Yet I held a new 
Code-O-Graph. 

"Jeffty, tell me about this, " I said. 

"Tell you what, Donny? It's my 
new Capt'n Midnight Secret Decoder 
Badge. I use it to figger out what's gon- 
na happen tomorrow." 

"Tomorrow how?" 

"On the program." 

"What program?!" 

He stared at me as if 1 was being 
purposely stupid. "On Capt'n Mid- 
night! Boy!" I was being dumb. 

I still couldn't get it straight. It was 
right there, right out in the open, and I 
still didn't know what was happening. 
"You mean one of those records they 
made of the old time radio programs? 
Is that what you mean, Jeffty?" 

"What records?" he asked. He 
didn't know what / meant. 

We stared at each other, there 
under the porch. And then I said, very 
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slowly, almost afraid of the answer, 
"Jeffty, how do you hear Captain Mid- 
night-?" 

'Every day. On the radio. On my 
radio. Every day at five-thirty." 

News. Music, dumb music, and 
news. That's what was on the radio 
every day at five-thirty. Not Captain 
Midnight. The Secret Squadron hadn't 
been on the air in twenty years. 

"Can we hear it tonight?" I asked. 

"Boy!" he said. I was being dumb. I 
knew it from the way he said it; but I 
didn't know why. Then it dawned on 
me: this was Saturday. Captain Mid- 
night was on Monday through Friday. 
Not on Saturday or Sunday. 

"We goin' to the movies?" 

He had to repeat himself twice. My 
mind was somewhere else. Nothing 
definite. No conclusions. No wild 
assumptions leapt to. Just off 
somewhere trying to figure it out, and 
concluding — as you would have con- 
cluded, as anyone would have con- 
cluded rather than accepting the truth, 
the impossible and wonderful truth — 
just finally concluding there was a sim- 
ple explanation 1 didn't yet perceive. 
Something mundane and dull, like the 
passage of time that steals all good, old 
things from us, packratting trinkets 
and plastic in exchange. And all in the 
name of Progress. 

"We goin' to the movies, Donny?" 

"You bet your boots we are, 
kiddo," 1 said. And 1 smiled. And 1 
handed him the Code-O-Graph. And 
he put it in his side pants pocket. And 


we crawled out from under the porch. 
And we went to the movies. And 
neither of us said anything about Cap- 
tail Midnight all the rest of that day. 
And there wasn't a ten-minute stretch, 
all the rest of that day, that 1 didn't 
think about it. 

It was inventory all that next week. 
I didn’t see Jeffty till late Thursday. I 
left the store in the hands of Jan and 
David, told them I had some errands to 
run, and left early. At 4:00. 1 got to the 
Kinzer's right around 4:45. Leona 
answered the door, looking exhausted 
eind distcuit. "Is Jeffty around?" She 
said he was upstairs in his room.... 

...listening to the radio. 

1 climbed the stairs two at a time. 

All right, I had finally made that 
impossible, illogical leap. Had the 
stretch of belief involved anyone but 
Jeffty, adult or child, I would have 
reasoned out more explicable answers. 
But it was Jeffty, clearly another kind 
of vessel of life, and what he might ex- 
perience should not be expected to fit 
into the ordered scheme. 

I admit it: 1 wanted to hear what I 
heard. 

Even with the door closed, 1 recog- 
nized the program: 

"There he goes, Tennessee! Get 
him!" 

There was the heavy report of a ri- 
fle shot and the keening whine of the 
slug ricocheting, and then the same 
voice yelled triumphantly, "Got him! 
D-e-a-a-a-a-d center!" 
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He was listening to the American 
Broadcasting Company, 790 
kilocycles, and he was hearing Ten- 
nessee Jed, one of my most favorite 
programs from the Forties, a western 
adventure I had not heard in twenty 
years, because it had not existed for 
twenty years. 

1 sat down on the top step of the 
stairs, there in the upstairs hall of the 
Kinzer home, and I listened to the 
show. It wasn't a rerun of an old pro- 
gram, because there were occasional 
references in the body of the drama to 
current cultural and technological 
developments, and phrases that had 
not existed in common usage in the 
Forties: aerosol spray cans, laseracing 
of tatoos, Tanzania, the word "up- 
tight." 

I could not ignore the fact. Jeffty 
was listening to a new segment of Ten- 
nessee Jed. 

I ran downstairs and out the front 
door to my car. Leona must have been 
in the kitchen. I turned the key and 
punched on the radio and spun the dial 
to 790 kilocycles. The ABC station. 
Rock music. 

I sat there for a few moments, then 
ran the dial slowly from one end to the 
other. Music, news, talk shows. No 
Tennessee Jed. And it was a Blau- 
punkt, the best radio I could get. 1 
wasn't missing some perimeter station. 
It simply was not there! 

After a few moments 1 turned off 
the radio and the ignition and went 
back upstairs quietly. I sat down on 


the top step and listened to the entire 
program. It was wonderful. 

Exciting, imaginative, filled with 
everything 1 remembered as being most 
innovative about radio drama. But it 
was modem. It wasn't an antique, re- 
broadcast to assuage the need of that 
dwindling listenership who longed for 
the old days. It was a new show, with 
all the old voices, but still young and 
bright. Even the commercials were for 
currently available products, but they 
weren't as loud or as insulting as the 
screamer ads one heard on radio these 
days. 

And when Tennessee Jed went off 
at 5:00, 1 heard Jeffty spin the dial on 
his radio till I heard the familiar voice 
of the announcer Glenn Riggs pro- 
claim, “Presenting Hop Harrigan! 
America's ace of the air-waves!" There 
was the sound of an airplane in flight. 
It was a prop plane, not a jet! Not the 
sound kids today have grown up with, 
but the sound / grew up with, the real 
sound of an airplane,’ the growling, 
revving, throaty sound of the kind of 
airplanes G-8 and His Battle Aces flew, 
the kind Hop Harrigan flew. And then 
I heard Hop say, “CX-4 calling control 
tower. CX-4 calling control tower. 
Standing by!" A pause, then, “Okay, 
this is Hop Harrigan ... coming in!" 

And Jeffty, who had the same 
problem all of us kids had in the Forties 
with programming that pitted equal 
favorites against one another on dif- 
ferent stations, having paid his respects 
to Hop Harrigan and Tank Tinker, 
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spun the dial and went back to ABC 
where I heard the stroke of a gong, the 
wild cacophony of nonsense Chinese 
Chatter, and the announcer yelled, 
"T-e-e-e-rry and the Pirates! " 

I sat there on the top step and 
listened to Terry and Connie and Flip 
Corkin and, so help me God, Agnes 
Moorehead as The Dragon Lady, all of 
them in a new adventure that took 
place in a Red China that had not ex- 
isted in the days of Milton Cariiff's 
1937 version of the Orient, with river 
pirates and Chiang Kai-shek and war- 
lords and the naive Imperialism of 
American gunboat diplomacy. 

Sat, and listened to the whole 
show, and sat even longer to hear 
Superman and part of Jack Armstrong, 
the All-American Boy, and part of 
Captain Midnight, and John Kinzer 
came home and neither he nor Leona 
came upstairs to find out what had 
happened to me, or where Jeffty was, 
and sat longer, and found I had started 
crying, and could not stop, just sat 
there with tears running down my 
face, into the corners of my mouth, sit- 
ting and crying until Jeffty heard me 
and opened his door and saw me and 
came out and looked at me in childish 
confusion as I heard the station break 
for the Mutual Network and they be- 
gan the theme music of Tom Mix, 
"When it's Round-up time in Texas and 
the Bloom is on the Sage," and Jeffty 
touched my shoulder and smiled at me 
and said, "Hi, Donny. Wanna come in 
an' listen to the radio with me?" 


Hume denied the existence of an 
absolute space, in which each thing has 
its place; Borges denies the existence of 
one single time, in which all events are 
linked. 

Jeffty received radio programs 
from a place that could not, in logic, in 
the natural scheme of the space- time 
universe as conceived by Einstein, ex- 
ist. But that wasn't all he received. He 
got mail order premiums that no one 
was manufacturing. He read comic 
books that had been defunct for three 
decades. He saw movies with actors 
who had been dead for twenty years. 
He was the receiving terminal for 
endless joys and pleasures of the past 
that the world had dropped along the 
way. On its headlong suicidal flight 
toward New Tomorrows, the world 
had razed its treasurehouse of simple 
happiness, had poured concrete over 
its playgrounds, had abandoned its 
elfin stragglers, and all of it was being 
impossibly, miraculously stunted back 
into the present through Jeffty. 
Revivifed, updated, the traditions 
maintained but contemporaneous. Jeff- 
ty was the unbidding Aladdin whose 
very nature formed the magic lamp- 
ness of his reality. 

And he took me into his world. 

Because he trusted me. 

We had breakfast of Quaker Puffed 
Wheat Sparkies and warm Ovaltine we 
drank out of this year's little Orphan 
Annie Shake-Up Mugs. We went to the 
movies and while everyone else was 
seeing a comedy starring Goldie Hawn 
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and Ryan O'Neal, Jeffty and I were en- 
joying Humphrey Bogart as the profes- 
sional thief Parker in John Huston's 
brilliant adaptation of the Donald 
Westlake novel, Slayground. The sec- 
ond feature was Spencer Tracy, Carole 
Lombard and Laird Cregar in the Val 
Lewton-produced film of Leinengen 
Versus the Ants. 

Twice a month we went down to 
the newsstand and bought the current 
pulp issues of The Shadow, Doc 
Savage and Startling Stories. Jeffty and 
1 sat together and 1 read to him from 
the magazines. He particularly liked 
the new short novel by Henry Kuttner, 
"The Dreams of Achilles," and the new 
Stanley G. Weinbaum series of short 
stories set in the subatomic particle 
universe of Redurna. In September we 
enjoyed the first installment of the new 
Robert E. Howard Conan novel, ISLE 
OF THE BLACK ONES, in Weird 
Tales: and in August were only mildly 
disappointed by Edgar Rice Burroughs' 
fourth novella in the Jupiter series fea- 
turing John Carter of Barsoom — 
"Corsairs of Jupiter." But the editor of 
.Argosy All-Story Weekly promised 
there would be two more stories in the 
series, and it was such an unexpected 
revelation for Jeffty and me, that it 
dimmed our disappointment at the 
lessened quality of the current story. 

We read comics together, and Jeffty 
and I both decided — separately, be- 
fore we came together to discuss it — 
that our favorite characters were Doll 
Man, Airboy and The Heap. We also 


adored the George Carlson strips in 
lingle Jangle Comics, particularly the 
Pie-Face Prince of old Pretzleburg 
stories, which we read together and 
laughed over, even though I had to ex- 
plain some of the subtler puns to Jeffty, 
who was too young to have that kind 
of subtle wit. 

How to explain it? I can't. I had 
enough physics in college to make 
some offfiand guesses, but I'm more 
likely wrong than right. The laws of 
the conservation of energy occasional- 
ly break. These are laws that physicists 
call "weakly violated." Perhaps Jeffty 
was a catalyst for the weak violation of 
conservation laws we're only now 
beginning to realize exist. I tried doing 
some reading in the area — muon 
decay of the "forbidden" kind: gamma 
decay that doesn't include the muon 
neutrino among its products — but 
nothing I encountered, not even the 
latest readings from the Swiss Institute 
for Nuclear Research near Zurich gave 
me an insight. I was thrown back on a 
vague acceptance of the philosophy 
that the real name for "science" is 
magic. 

No explanations, but enormous 
good times. 

The happiest time of my life. 

I had the "real" world, the world of 
my store and my friends and my fam- 
ily, the world of profit & loss, of taxes 
and evenings with young women who 
talked about going shopping or the 
United Nations, of rising cost of coffee 
and microwave ovens. And I had Jeff- 
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ty's world, in which I existed only 
when I was with him. The things of the 
past he knew as fresh and new, I could 
experience only when in his company. 
And the membrane between the two 
worlds grew even thinner, more 
luminous and transparent. I had the 
best of both worlds. And knew, some- 
how, that I could carry nothing from 
one to the other. 

Forgetting that, for just a moment, 
betraying Jeffty by forgetting, brought 
an end to it all. 

Enjoying myself so much, I grew 
careless and failed to consider how 
fragile the relationship between Jeffty's 
world and my world really was. There 
is a reason why the present begrudges 
the existence of the past. I never really 
understood. Nowhere in the beast 
books, where survival is shown in bat- 
tles between claw and fang, tentacle 
and poison sac, is there recognition of 
the ferocity the present always brings 
to bear on the past. Nowhere is there a 
detailed statement of how the present 
lies in wait for What-Was, waiting for 
it to become Now-This-Moment so it 
can shred it with its merciless jaws. 

Who could know such a thing ... at 
any age . . . and certainly not at my age 
. . . who could understand such a thing? 

I'm trying to exculpate myself. I 
can't. It was my fault. 

It was another Saturday afternoon. 

"What's playing today?" I asked 
him, in the car, on the way downtown. 

He looked up at me from the other 


side of the front seat and smiled one of 
his best smiles. "Ken Maynard in 
BuUwhip Justice an' The Demoloshed 
Man. " He kept smiling, as if he'd really 
put one over on me. 1 looked at him 
with disbelief. 

"You're kidding!" I said, delighted. 
"Bester's THE DEMOLISHED MAN?" 
He nodded his head, delighted at my 
being delighted. He knew it was one of 
my favorite books. "Oh, that's super!" 

"Super duper," he said. 

"Who's in it?" 

"Franchot Tone, Evelyn Keyes, 
Lionel Barrymore and Elisha Cook, 
Jr." He was much more knowledgeable 
about movie actors than I'd ever been. 
He could name the character actors in 
any movie he'd ever seen. Even the 
crowd scenes. 

"And cartoons?" I asked. 

"Three of 'em, a Little Lulu, a 
Donald Duck and a Bugs Bunny. An' a 
Pete Smith Specialty an' a Lew Lehr 
Monkeys is da C-r-r-r-aziest Peoples . " 

"Oh boy!" I said. I was grinning 
from ear to ear. And then I looked 
down and saw the pad of purchase 
order forms on the seat. I'd forgotten 
to drop it off at the store. 

"Gotta stop by the Center," I said. 
"Gotta drop off something. It'll only 
take a minute." 

"Okay," Jeffty said. "But we won't 
be late, will we?" 

"Not on your tintype, kiddo," I 
said. 

When I pulled into the parking lot 
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behind the Center, he decided to come 
in with me and we'd walk over to the 
theater. It's not a large town. There are 
only two movie houses, the Utopia and 
the Lyric. We were /going to the 
Utopia, only three blocks from the 
Center. 

I walked into the store with the pad 
of forms, and it was bedlam. David 
and Jan were handling two customers 
each, and there were people standing 
around waiting to be helped. Jan turn- 
ed a look on me and her face was a 
horror-mask of pleading. David was 
running from the stockroom to the 
showroom and all he could murmur as 
he whipped past was, "Help!" and then 
he was gone. 

"Jeffty," I said, crouching down, 
listen, give me a few minutes. Jan and 
David are in trouble with all these peo- 
ple. We won't be late, I promise. Just 
let me get rid of a couple of these 
customers." He looked nervous, but 
nodded okay. 

1 motioned to a chair and said. 
Just sit down for a while and I'll be 
right with you." 

He went to the chair, good as you 
please, though he knew what was hap- 
pening, and he sat down. 

1 started taking care of people who 
wanted color television sets. This was 
the first really substantial batch of 
units we'd gotten in — color television 
was only now becoming reasonably 
priced and this was Sony's first promo- 
tion — and it was bonanza time for 
me. I could see paying off the loan and 
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being out in front for the first time with 
the Center. It was business. 

In my world, good business comes 
first. 

Jeffty sat there and stared at the 
wall. Let me tell you about the wall. 

Stanchion and bracket designs had 
been rigged from floor to within two 
feet of the ceiling. Television sets had 
been stacked artfully on the wall. 
Thirty-three television sets. All playing 
at the same time. Black and white, col- 
or, little ones, big ones, all going at the 
same time. 

Jeffty sat and watched thirty-three 
television sets, on a Saturday after- 
noon. We can pick up a total of thir- 
teen channels including the UHF 
educational stations. Golf was on one 
channel; baseball was on a second; 
celebrity bowling was on a third; the 
fourth channel was a religious seminar; 
a teen-age dance show was on the fifth; 
the sixth was a rerun of a situation 
comedy; the seventh was a rerun of a 
police show; eighth was a nature pro- 
gram showing a man flycasting end- 
lessly; ninth was news and conversa- 
tion; tenth was a stock car race; 
eleventh was a man doing logarithms 
on a blackboard; twelfth was a woman 
in a leotard doing sitting-up exercises; 
and on the thirteenth channel was a 
badly-animated cartoon show in Span- 
ish. All but six of the shows were 
repeated on three sets. Jeffty sat and 
watched that wall of television on a 
Saturday afternoon while 1 sold as fast 
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and as hard as I could, to pay back my 
Aunt Patricia and stay in touch with 
my world. It was business. 

I should have known better. I 
should have understood about the pre- 
sent and the way it kills the past. But I 
was selling with both hands. And 
when I finally glanced over at Jeffty, 
half an hour later, he looked like 
another child. 

He was sweating. That terrible 
fever sweat when you have stomach 
flu. He was pale, as pasty and pale as a 
worm, and his little h 2 inds were grip- 
ping the arms of the chair so tightly I 
could see his knuckles in bold relief. I 
dashed over to him, excusing myself 
from the middle-aged couple looking at 
the new 21" Mediterranean model. 

"Jeffty!" 

He looked at me, but his eyes didn't 
track. He was in absolute terror. I pull- 
ed him out of the chair and started 
toward the front door with him, but 
the customers I'd deserted yelled at me, 
"Hey!" The middle-aged man said, 
"You wanna sell me this thing or don't 
you?" 

I looked from him to Jeffty and 
back again. Jeffty was like a zombie. 
He had come where I'd pulled him. His 
legs were rubbery and his feet dragged. 
The past, being eaten by the present, 
the sound of something in pain. 

I clawed some money out of my 
pants pocket and jammed it into 
Jeffty's hand. "Kiddo ... listen to me ... 
get out of here right now!" He still 
couldn't focus properly. "Jeffty. " I said 


as tightly as I could, listen to me!" The 
middle-aged customer and his wife ; 
were walking toward us. "Listen, kiddo, 
get out of here right this minute. Walk 
over to the Utopia and buy the tickets. 

I'll be right behind you." The middle- 
aged man and his wife were almost on ' 
us. I shoved Jeffty through the door and 
watched him stumble away in the 
wrong direction, then stop as if gather- 
ing his wits, turn and go back past the 
front of the Center and in the direction 
of the Utopia. "Yes sir, " I said, 
straightening up and facing them, 
"yes, ma'am, that is one terrific set ' 
with some sensational features! If 
you'll just step back here with me...." 

There was a terrible sound of some- 
thing hurting, but I couldn't tell from 
which channel, or from which set, it 
was coming. ; 

h 

Most of it I learned later, from the : 
girl in the ticket booth, and from some | 
people I knew who came to me to tell 
me what had happened. By the time I ; 
got to the Utopia, nearly twenty 
minutes later, Jeffty was already j 
beaten to a pulp and had been taken to j 
the Manager's office. ' 

"Did you see a very little boy, j 
about five years old, with big browm ; 
eyes and straight brown hair ... he was ; 
waiting for me?" ; 

"Oh, I think that's the little boy 

' I 

those kids beat up?" 

"What!? Where is he?" 

"They took him to the Manager's 
office. No one knew who he was or 
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where to find his parents — " 

A young girl wearing an usher's 
uniform was placing a wet paper towel 
on his face. 

I took the towel away from her and 
ordered her out of the office. She look- 
ed insulted and snorted something 
rude, but she left. I sat on the edge of 
the couch and tried to swab away the 
blood from the lacerations without 
opening the wounds where the blood 
had caked. Both his eyes were swollen 
shut. His mouth was ripped badly. His 
hair was matted with dried blood. 

He had been standing in line behind 
two kids in their teens They started 
selling tickets at 12:30 and the show 
started at 1:00. The doors weren't 
opened till 12:45. He had been waiting, 
and the kids in front of him had had a 
portable radio. They were listening to 
the ballgame. Jeffty had wanted to 
hear some program, God knows what 
it might have been. Grand Central Sta- 
tion, Land of the Lost, God only 
knows which one it might have been. 

He had asked if he could borrow 
their radio to hear the program for a 
minute, and it had been a commercial 
break or something, and the kids had 
given him the radio, probably out of 
some malicious kind of courtesy that 
would permit them to take offense and 
rag the little boy. He had changed the 
station ... and they'd been unable to 
get it to go back to the ballgame. It was 
locked into the past, on a station that 
was broadcasting a program that 
didn't exist for anyone but Jeffty. 


They had beaten him badly ... as 
everyone watched. 

And then they had run away. 

1 had left him alone, left him to 
fight off the present without sufficient 
weaponry. I had betrayed him for the 
sale of a 21" Mediterranean console 
television, and now his face was 
pulped meat. He moaned something 
inaudible and sobbed softly. 

"Shhh, it's okay, kiddo, it's Don- 
ny. I'm here. I'll get you home, it'll be 
okay." 

I should have taken him straight to 
the hospital. I don't know why I 
didn't. I should have. I should have 
done that. 

When I carried him through the 
door, John and Leona Kinzer just 
stared at me. They didn't move to take 
him from my arms. One of his hands 
was hanging down. He was conscious, 
but just barely. They stared, there in 
the semi-darkness of a Saturday after- 
noon in the present. I looked at them. 
"A couple of kids beat him up at the 
theatre." I raised him a few inches in 
my arms and extended him. They 
stared at me, at both of us, with 
nothing in their eyes, without move- 
ment. "Jesus Christ," I shouted, "he's 
been beaten! He's your son! Don't you 
even want to touch him? What the hell 
kind of people are you?!" 

Then Leona moved toward me 
very slowly. She stood in front of us 
for a few seconds, and there was a 
leaden stoicism in her face that was ter- 
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rible to see. It said, / have been in this and ran for the stairs. 
place before, many times, and 1 cannot Jeffty's parents did not move. They 

bear to be in it again: but I am here sat there with their hands folded, in 
now. that place they had been for so many 

So I gave him to her. God help me, I years, 
gave him over to her. 1 fell twice rushing up the stairs. 

And she took him upstairs to bathe 

away his blood and his pain. There isn't much on television that 

John Kinzer and I stood in our can hold my interest. I bought an old 
separate places in the dim living room cathedral-shaped Philco radio in a 

of their home, and we stared at each second-hand store, and I replaced all 

other. He had nothing to say to me. the burnt-out parts with the original 

I shoved past him and fell into a tubes from old radios 1 could can- 

chair. I was shaking. nibalize that still worked. I don't use 

1 heard the bath water running up- transistors or printed circuits. They 
stairs. wouldn't work. I've sat in front of that 

After what seemed a very long time set for hours sometimes, running the 

Leona came downstairs, wiping her dial back and fourth as slowly as you 

hands on her apron. She sat down on can imagine, so slowly it doesn't look 

the sofa and after a moment John sat as if it's moving at all sometimes, 

down beside her. 1 heard the sound of But I can't find Captain Midnight 

rock music from upstairs. or The Land of the Lost or The 

"Would you like a piece of nice Shadow or Quiet Please. 
pound cake?" Leona said. So she did love him, still a little bit, 

1 didn't answer. I was listening to even after all those years. I can't hate 

the sound of the music. Rock music. them; they only wanted to live in the 

On the radio. There was a table lamp present world again. That isn't such a 

on the end table beside the sofa. It cast terrible thing. 

a dim and futile light in the shadowed It's a good world, all things con- 
living room. Rock music from the pre- sidered. It's much better than it used to 

sent, on a radio upstairs? I started to be, in a lot of ways. People don’t die 

say something, and then knew ... from the old diseases any more. They 

1 jumped up just as the sound of die from new ones, but that's Progress, 

hideous crackling blotted out the isn't it? 
music, and the table lamp dimmed and Isn't it? 

dimmed and flickered. I screamed Tell me. 

something, I don't know what it was. Somebody please tell me. 
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Series stories are quite common in science fiction and in the pages of 
F&SF, and probably the most popular series we've ever run was Zen- 
na Henderson's appealing stories about The People (later collected in 
book form and produced as a television play). "Ararat” was the first 
of the series, published in October 1952. 


Ararat 


BY 


W 


ZENNA HENDERSON 


re've had trouble with 
teachers in Cougar Canyon. It's just an 
Accommodation school anyway, 
isolated and so unhandy to anything. 
There's really nothing to hold a teacher. 
But the way The People bring forth 
their young, in quantities and with 
regularity, even our small Group can 
usually muster the nine necessary for 
the County School Superintendent to 
arrange for the schooling for the year. 

Of course. I'm past school age. 
Canyon school age, and have been for 
years, but if the tally came up one 
short in the Fall, I'd go back for a post- 
graduate course again. But now I'm 
working on a college level because 
Father finished me off for my high 
school diploma two summers ago. He's 
promised me that if 1 do well this year 
I'll get to go Outside next year and get 
my training and degree so 1 can be the 
teacher and we won't have to go Out- 


side for one any more. Most of the kids 
would just as soon skip school as not, 
but the Old Ones don't hold with ig- 
norance and the Old Ones have the last 
say around here. 

Father is the head of the school 
board. That's how I get in on lots of 
school things the other kids don't. This 
summer when he wrote to the County 
Seat that we'd have more than our nine 
again this fall and would they find a 
teacher for us, he got back a letter say- 
ing they had exhausted their supply of 
teachers who hadn't heard of Cougar 
Canyon and we'd have to dig up our 
own teacher this year. That "dig up" 
sounded like a dirty crack to me since 
we have the graves of four past teach- 
ers in the far comer of our cemetery. 
They sent us such old teachers, the 
homeless, the tottering, who were try- 
ing to piece out the end of their lives 
with a year here and a year there in 
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jobs no one else wanted because there's 
no adequate pension system in the 
state and most teachers seem to die in 
harness. And their oldness and their 
tottering were not sufficient in the 
Canyon where there are apt to be 
shocks for Outsiders — unintentional 
as most of them are. 

We haven't done so badly the last 
few years, though. The Old Ones say 
we're getting adjusted — though some 
of the non-conformists say that The 
Crossing thinned our blood. It might 
be either or both or the teachers are 
just getting tougher. The last two man- 
aged to last until just before the year 
ended. Father took them in as far as 
Kerry Canyon and ambulances took 
them on in. But they were all right 
after a while in the sanatorium and 
they're doing okay now. Before them, 
though, we usually had four teachers a 
year. 

Anyway, Father wrote to a Teach- 
ers Agency on the coast, and after sev- 
eral letters each way, he finally found a 
teacher. 

He told us about it at the supper ta- 
ble. 

"She's rather young," he said, 
reaching for a toothpick and tipping 
his chair back on its hind legs. 

Mother gave Jethro another helping 
of pie and picked up her own fork 
again. "Youth is no crime," she said, 
"and it'll be a pleasant change for the 
children." 

"Yes, though it seems a shame." 
Father prodded at a back tooth and 


Mother frowned at him. I wasn't sure if 
it was for picking his teeth or for what 
he said. I knew he meant it seemed a 
shame to get a place like Cougar Can- 
yon so early in a career. It isn't that 
we're mean or cruel, you understand. 
It's only that they're Outsiders and we 
sometimes forget — especially the 
kids. 

"She doesn't have to come," said 
Mother. "She could say no." 

"Well, now — " Father tipped his 
chair forward. "Jethro, no more pie. 
You go on out and help 'Kiah bring in 
the wood. Karen, you and Lizbeth get 
started on the dishes. Hop to it, kids." 

And we hopped, too. Kids do to 
fathers in the Canyon, though I under- 
stand they don't always Outside. It an- 
noyed me because I knew Father want- 
ed us out of the way so he could talk 
adult to Mother, so I told Lizbeth I'd 
clear the table and then worked as 
slowly as I could, and as quietly, lis- 
tening hard. 

"She couldn't get any other job," 
said Father. 'The Agency told me they 
had placed her twice in the last two 
years and she didn't finish the year 
either place." 

"Well," said Mother, pinching in 
her mouth and frowning. "If she's that 
bad, why on earth did you hire her for 
the Canyon?" 

"We have a choice?" laughed Fath- 
er. Then he sobered. "No, it wasn't for 
incompetency. She was a good teach- 
er. The way she tells it, they just fired 
her out of a clear sky. She asked for 
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recommendations and one place 
wrote, 'Miss Carmody is a very com- 
petent teacher but we dare not recom- 
mend her for a teaching position.'" 

"'Dare not'?" asked Mother. 

"'Dare not,"' said Father. "The 
Agency assured me that they had in- 
vestigated thoroughly and couldn't 
find any valid reasons for the dismis- 
sals, but she can't seem to find another 
job anywhere on the coast. She wrote 
me that she wanted to try another 
state." 

"Do you suppose she's disfigured or 
deformed?" suggested Mother. 

"Not from the neck up!" laughed 
Father. He took an envelope from his 
pocket. "Here's her application pic- 
ture." 

By this time I'd got the table cleared 
and I leaned over Father's shoulder. 

"Gee!" I said. Father looked back at 
me, raising one eyebrow. I knew then 
that he had known all along that 1 was 
listening. 

I flushed but stood my ground, 
knowing I was being granted admis- 
sion to adult affairs, if only by the 
back door. 

The girl in the picture was lovely. 
She couldn't have been many years 
older than I and she was twice as pret- 
ty. She had short dark hair curled all 
over her head and apparently that 
poreless creamy skin that seems to 
have an inner light of itself. She had a 
tentative look about her as though her 
dark eyebrows were horizontal ques- 
tion marks. There was a droop to the 


comers of her mouth — not much, just 
enough to make you wonder why ... 
and want to comfort her. 

"She'll stir the Canyon for sure," 
said Father. 

"I don't know," Mother frowned 
thoughtfully. "What will the Old Ones 
say to a marriageable Outsider in the 
Canyon?" 

"Adonday Veeahl" muttered Fath- 
er. "That never occurred to me. None 
of our other teachers were ever of an 
age to worry about." 

"What would happen?" I asked. "I 
mean if one of The Group married an 
Outsider?" 

"Impossible," said Father, so like 
the Old Ones that I could see why his 
name was approved in Meeting last 
Spring. 

"Why, there's even our Jemmy," 
worried Mother. "Already he's saying 
he'll have to start trying to find anoth- 
er Group. None of the girls here please 
him. Supposing this Outsider — how 
old is she?" 

Father unfolded the application. 
"Twenty-three," he said, "Just three 
years out of college." 

"Jemmy's twenty-four," said Moth- 
er, pinching her mouth together. 
"Father, I'm afraid you'll have to can- 
cel the contract. If anything happened 
— Well, you waited over-long to be- 
come an Old One to my way of think- 
ing and it'd be a shame to have some- 
thing go wrong your first year." 

"I can't cancel the contract. She's 
on her way here. School starts next 
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Monday." Father ruffled his hair for- 
ward as he does when he's disturbed. 
"We're probably making a something 
of nothing," he said hopefully. 

"Well I only hope we don't have 
any trouble with this Outsider." 

"Or she with us," grinned Father. 
"Where are my cigarettes?" 

"On the book case," said Mother, 
getting up and folding the table cloth 
together to hold the crumbs. 

Father snapped his fingers and the 
cigarettes drifted in from the front 
room. 

Mother went on out to the kitchen. 
The table cloth shook itself over the 
waste basket and then followed her. 

Father drove to Kerry Canyon Sun- 
day night to pick up our new teacher. 
She was supposed to have arrived Sat- 
urday afternoon, but she didn't make 
bus connections at the County Seat. 
The road ends at Kerry Canyon. 1 
mean for Outsiders. There's not much 
of the look of a well-traveled road very 
far out our way from Kerry Canyon, 
which is just as well. Tourists leave us 
alone. Of course we don't have much 
trouble getting our cars to and fro but 
that's why everything dead-ends at 
Kerry Canyon and we have to do all our 
own fetching and carrying — I mean 
the road being in the condition it is. 

All the kids at our house wanted to 
stay up to see the new teacher, so 
Mother let them; but by 7:30 the 
youngest ones began to drop off and 
by 9 there was only Jethro and 'Kiah, 


Lizbeth and Jemmy and me. Father 
should have been home long before 
and Mother was restless and uneasy. I 
knew if he didn't arrive soon, she 
would head for her room and the cedar 
box under the bed. But at 9:15 we 
heard the car coughing and sneezing up 
the draw. Mother's wide relieved smile 
was reflected on all our faces. 

"Of course!" she cried. "I forgot. 
He has an Outsider in the car. He had 
to use the road and it's terrible across 
Jackass Flat." 

I felt Miss Carmody before she 
came in the door. 1 was tingling all 
over from anticipation already, but all 
at once 1 felt her, so plainly that I knew 
with a feeling of fear and pride that 1 
was of my Grandmother, that soon I 
would be bearing the burden and bless- 
ing of her Gift; the Gift that develops 
into free access to any mind — one of 
The People or Outsider — willing or 
not. And besides the access, the ability 
to council and help, to straighten tan- 
gled minds and snarled emotions. 

And then Miss Carmody stood in 
the doorway, blinking a little against 
the light, muffled to the chin against 
the brisk fall air. A bright scarf hid her 
hair but her skin was that luminous 
matt-cream it had looked. She was 
smiling a little, but scared, too. 1 shut 
my eyes and ... 1 went in — just like 
that. It was the first time I had ever 
sorted anybody. She was all fluttery 
with tiredness and strangeness and there 
was a question deep inside her that had 
the womess of repetition, but I couldn't 
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catch what it was. And under the un- 
certainty there was a sweetness and 
dearness and such a bewildered sorrow 
that I felt my eyes dampen. Then I 
looked at her again (sorting takes such 
a little time) as Father introduced her. 1 
heard a gasp beside me and suddejily I 
went into Jemmy's mind with a stun- 
ning rush. 

Jemmy and I have been close all our 
lives and we don't always need words 
to talk with one another, but this was 
the first time I had ever gone in like this 
and I knew he didn't know what had 
happened. 1 felt embarrassed and 
ashamed to know his emotion so stark- 
ly. 1 closed him out as quickly as possi- 
ble, but not before 1 knew that now 
Jemmy would never hunt for another 
Group; Old Ones or no Old Ones, he 
had found his love. 

All this took less time than it takes 
to say "How do you do?" and shake 
hands. Mother descentied with cries 
and drew Miss Carmody and Father 
out to the kitchen for coffee and Jem- 
my swatted Jethro and made him carry 
the luggage instead of snapping it to 
Miss Carmody's room. After all, we 
didn't want to lose our teacher before 
she even saw the school house. 

1 waited until everyone was bedded 
down. Miss Carmody in her cold, cold 
bed, the rest of us of course with our 
sheets set for warmth — how I pity 
Outsiders! Then 1 went to Mother. 

She met me in the dark hall and we 
clung together as she comforted me. 

"Oh Mother," 1 whispered. "I sort- 


ed Miss Carmody tonight. I'm afraid." 

Mother held me tight again. "1 
wondered," she said. "It's a great re- 
sponsibility. You have to be so wise 
and clear-thinking. Your Grandmother 
carried the Gift with graciousness and 
honor. You are of her. You can do it." 

"But Mother! To be an Old One!" 

Mother laughed. "You have years 
of training ahead of you before you'll 
be an Old One. Councilor to the soul is 
a weighty job." 

"Do I have to tell?" I pleaded. "I 
don't want anyone to know yet. I don't 
want to be set apart." 

"I'll tell the Oldest," she said, "No 
one else need know." She hugged me 
again and I went back, comforted, to 
bed, 

I lay in the darkness and let my 
mind dear, not even knowing how 1 
knew how to. Like the gentle teachings 
of quiet fingers I felt the family about 
me. I felt warm and comfortable as 
though I were cupped in the hollow 
palm of a loving hand. Some day I 
would belong to the Group as I now 
belonged to the family. Belong to oth- 
ers? With an odd feeling of panic, I 
shut the family out. I wanted to be 
alone — to belong just to me and no 
one else. I didn't want the Gift. 

I slept after a while. 

Miss Carmody left for the school 
house an hour before we did. She 
wanted to get things started a little be- 
fore school time, her late arrival mak- 
ing it kind of rough on her. 'Kiah, 
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Jethro, Lizbeth and 1 walked down the 
lane to the Armisters' to pick up their 
three kids. The sky was so blue you 
could taste it, a winey, fallish taste of 
harvest fields and falling leaves. We 
were all feeling full of bubbly enthus- 
iasm for the beginning of school. We 
were light-hearted and light-footed, 
too, as we kicked along through the 
cottonwood leaves paving the lane 
with gold. In fact Jethro felt too light- 
footed and the third time I hauled him 
down and made him walk on the 
ground, I cuffed him good. He was still 
sniffling when we got to Armisters'. 

"She's pretty!" called Lizbeth be- 
fore the kids got out to the gate, all 
agog for news of the new teacher. 

"She's young," added 'Kiah, elbow- 
ing himself ahead of Lizbeth. 

"She's littler'n me," sniffed Jethro 
and we all laughed because he's five-six 
already and even if he isn't twelve yet. 

Debra and Rachel Aimister linked 
arms with Lizbeth and scuffled down 
the lane, heads together, absorbing the 
details of teacher's hair, dress, nail pol- 
ish, luggage and night clothes, though 
goodness knows- how Lizbeth knew 
anything about that. 

Jethro and 'Kiah annexed Jeddy and 
they climbed up on the rail fence that 
parallels the lane and walked the top 
rail. Jethro took a tentative step or two 
above the rail, caught my eye and step- 
ped back in a hurry. He knows as well 
as any child in the Canyon that a kid 
his age has no business lifting along a 
public road. 


We detoured at the Mesa Road to 
pick up the Kroginold boys. More than 
once Father has sighed over the Krogi- 
nolds. 

You see, when The Crossing was 
made. The People got separated in that 
last wild moment when air was 
screaming past and the heat was build- 
ing up so alarmingly. The members of 
our Group left their ship just seconds 
before it crashed so devastatingly into 
the box canyon behind Old Baldy and 
literally splashed and drove itself into 
the canyon walls, starting a fire that 
stripped the hills bare for miles. After 
The People gathered themselves to- 
gether from the Life Slips and founded 
Cougar Canyon, they found that the 
alloy the ship was made of was a metal 
much wanted here. Our Group has liv- 
ed on mining the box canyon ever 
since, though there's something com- 
plicated about marketing the stuff. It 
has to be shipped out of the country 
and shipped in again because everyone 
knows that it doesn't occur in this re- 
gion. 

Anyway, our Group at Cougar 
Canyon is probably the largest of The 
Pefbple, but we are reasonably sure 
that at least one Group and maybe two 
survived along with us. Grandmother 
in her time sensed two Groups but 
could never locate them exactly and, 
since our object is to go unnoticed in 
this new life, no real effort has ever 
been made to find them. Father can re- 
member just a little of The Crossing, 
but some of the Old Ones are blind and 
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crippled from the heat and the terrible 
effort they put forth to save the others 
from burning up like falling stars. 

But getting back. Father often said 
that of all The People who could have 
made up our Group, we had to get the 
Kroginolds. They're rebels and were 
even before The Crossing. It's their 
kids that have been so rough on our 
teachers. The rest of us usually behave 
fairly decently and remember that we 
have to be careful around Outsiders. 

Derek and Jake Kroginold were 
wrestling in a pile of leaves by the front 
gate when we got there. They didn't 
even hear us coming, so I leaned over 
and whacked the nearest rear-end and 
they turned in a flurry of leaves and 
grinned up at me for all the world like 
pictures of Pan in the mythology book 
at home. 

"What kinda old bat we got this 
time?" asked Derek as he scrabbled in 
the leaves for his lunch box. 

"She's not an old bat," 1 retorted, 
madder than need be because Derek 
annoys me so. "She's young and beau- 
tiful." 

"Yeah, I'll bet!" Jake emptied the 
leaves from his cap onto the trio of 
squealing girls. 

"She is so!" retorted 'Kiah. "The 
nicest teacher we ever had." 

"She won't teach me nothing!" yell- 
ed Derek, lifting to the top of the cot- 
tonwood tree at the turn-off. 

"Well, if she won't, I will," I mut- 
tered and, reaching for a handful of 
sun, I platted the twishers so quickly 


that Derek fell like a rock. He yelled 
like a catamount, thinking he'd get kill- 
ed for sure, but I stopped him about a 
foot from the ground and then let go. 
Well, theSstopping and the thump to 
the ground pretty well jarred the wind 
out of him, but he yelled: 

"I'll tell the Old Ones! You ain't 
supposed to platt twishers — !" 

"Tell the Old Ones," I snapped, 
kicking on down the leafy road. "I'll be 
there and tell them why. And then, old 
smarty pants, what will be your excuse 
for lifting?" 

And then I was ashamed. I was 
showing off as bad as a Kroginold — 
but they make me so mad! 

Our last stop before school was at 
the Clarinades'. My heart always 
squeezed when I thought of the Clarin- 
ade twins. They just started school this 
year — two years behind the average 
Canyon kid. Mrs. Kroginold used to 
say that the two of them, Susie and 
Jerry, divided one brain between them 
before they were born. That's unkind 
and untrue — thoroughly a Kroginold 
remark — but it is true that by Canyon 
standards the twins were retarded. 
They lacked so many of the attributes 
of The People. Father said it might be a 
delayed effect of The Crossing that 
they would grow out of, or it might be 
advance notice of what our children 
will be like here — what is ahead for 
The People. It makes me shiver, won- 
dering. 

Susie and Jerry were waiting, cling- 
ing to one another's hand as they al- 
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ways were. They were shy and with- 
drawn, but both were radiant because 
of starting school. Jerry, who did al- 
most all the talking for the two of 
them, answered our greetings with a 
shy "Hello." 

Then Susie surprised us all by ex- 
claiming, 'We're going to school!" 

"Isn't it wonderful?" 1 replied, gath- 
ering her cold little hand into mine. 
"And you're going to have the prettiest 
teacher we ever had." 

But Susie had retired into blushing 
confusion and didn't say another word 
all the way to school. 

I was worried about Jake and 
Derek. They were walking apart from 
us, whispering, looking over at us and 
laughing. They were cooking up some 
kind of mischief for Miss Carmody. 
And more than anything I wanted her 
to stay. I found right then that there 
would be years ahead of me before I 
became an Old One. I tried to go in to 
Derek and Jake to find out what was 
cooking, but try as I might 1 couldn't 
get past the sibilance of their snickers 
and the hard, flat brightness of their 
eyes. 

We were turning off the road into 
the school yard when Jemmy, who 
should have been up at the mine long 
since, suddenly stepped out of the 
bushes in front of us, his hands behind 
him. He glared at Jake and Derek and 
then at the rest of the children. 

"You kids mind your manners 
when you get to school," he snapped, 
scowling. "And you Kroginolds — just 


try anything funny and I'll lift you to 
Old Baldy and platt the twishers on 
you. This is one teacher we're going to 
keep." 

Susie and Jerry clung together in 
speechless terror. The Kroginolds turn- 
ed red and pushed out belligerent jaws.. 
The rest of us just stared at a Jemmy 
who never raised his voice and never 
pushed his weight around. 

"I mean it, Jake and Derek. You try 
getting out of line and the Old Ones 
will find a few answers they've been 
looking for — especially about the bel- 
fry in Kerry Canyon." 

The Kroginolds exchanged looks of 
dismay and the girls sucked in breaths 
of astonishment. One of the most rig- 
orously enforced rules of The Group 
concerns showing off outside the com- 
munity. If Derek and Jake had been in- 
volved in ringing that bell all night last 
Fourth of July . . . well! 

"Now you kids, scoot!" Jemmy 
jerked his head toward the school- 
house and the terrified twins scudded 
down the leaf-strewn path like a pair of 
bright leaves themselves, followed by 
the rest of the children with the Krogi- 
nolds looking sullenly back over their 
shoulders and muttering. 

Jemmy ducked his head and scowl- 
ed. "It's time they got, civilized any- 
way. There's no sense to our losing 
teachers all the time." 

"No," I said noncommittally. 

"There's no point in scaring her to 
death," Jemm'y was intent on the leaves 
he was kicking with one foot. 
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"No," I agreed, suppressing my 
smile. 

Then Jemmy smiled ruefully in 
amusement at himself. "I should waste 
words with you," he said. "Here." He 
took his hands from behind him and 
thrust a bouquet of burning bright 
autumn leaves into my arms. "They're 
from you to her," he said. "Something 
pretty for the first day." 

"Oh, Jemmy!" I cried through the 
scarlet and crimson and gold. "They're 
beautiful. You've been up on Baldy 
this morning." 

"That's right," he said. "But she 
won't know where they came from." 
And he was gone. 

I hurried to catch up with the chil- 
dren before they got to the door. Sud- 
denly overcome with shyness, they 
were milling around the porch steps, 
each trying to hide behind the others. 

"Oh, for goodness' sakes!" I whis- 
pered to our kids. "You ate breakfast 
with her this morning. She won't bite. 
Go on in." 

But 1 found myself shouldered to 
the front and leading the subdued 
group into the school room. While I 
was giving the bouquet of leaves to 
Miss Carmody, the others with the 
ease of established habit slid into their 
usual seats, leaving only the twins, 
stricken and white, standing alone. 

Miss Carmody, dropping the leaves 
on her desk, knelt quickly beside them, 
pried a hand of each gently free from 
their frenzied clutching and held them 
in hers. 


"I'm so glad you came to school," 
she said in her warm, rich voice. "I 
need a first grade to make the school 
work out right and I have a seat that 
must have been built on purpose for 
twins." ^ 

And she led them over to the side 
of the room, close enough to the old 
pot-bellied stove for Outside comfort 
later and near enough to the window 
to see out. There, in dusted glory, 
stood one of the old double desks that 
The Group must have inherited from 
some ghost town out in the hills. There 
were two wooden boxes for footstools 
for small dangling feet and, spouting 
like a flame from the old ink well hole, 
a spray of vivid red leaves — match- 
mates to those Jimmy had given me. 

The twins slid into the desk, never 
loosing hands, and stared up at Miss 
Carmody, wide-eyed. She smiled back 
at them and, leaning forward, poked 
her finger tip into the deep dimple in 
each round chin. 

"Buried smiles," she said, and the 
two scared faces lighted up briefly with 
wavery smiles. Then Miss Carmody 
turned to the rest of us. 

1 never did hear her introductory 
words. 1 was too busy mulling over the 
spray of leaves, and how she came to 
know the identical routine, words and 
all, that the twins' mother used to 
make them smile, and how on earth 
she knew about the old desks in the 
shed. But by the time we rose to salute 
the flag and sing our morning song, I 
had it figured out. Father must have 
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briefed her on the way home last night. 
The twins were an ever present con- 
cern of the whole Group and we were 
all especially anxious to have their first 
year a successful one. Also, Father 
knew the smile routine and where the 
old desks were stored. As for the spray 
of leaves, well, some did grow this low 
on the mountain and frost is tricky at 
leaf-turning time. 

So school was launched and went 
along smoothly. Miss Carmody was a 
good teacher and even the Kroginolds 
found their studies interesting. 

They hadn't tried any tricks since 
Jemmy threatened them. That is, ex- 
cept that silly deal with the chalk. Miss 
Carmody was explaining something on 
the board and was groping sideways 
for the chalk to add to the lesson. Jake 
was deliberately lifting the chalk eyery 
time she almost had it. 1 was just ready 
to do something about it when Miss 
Carmody snapped her fingers with an- 
noyance and grasped the chalk firmly. 
Jake caught my eye about then and 
shrank about six inches in girth and 
height. I didn't tell Jemmy, but Jake's 
fear that I might kept him straight for a 
long time. 

The twins were really blossoming. 
They laughed and played with the rest 
of the kids and Jerry even went off oc- 
casionally with the older boys at noon 
time, coming back as disheveled and 
wet as the others after a dam-building 
session in the creek. 

Miss Carmody fitted so well into 
the community and was so well-liked 


by us kids that it began to look like 
we'd finally keep a teacher all year. Al- 
ready she had withstood some of the 
shocks that had sent our other teachers 
screaming. For instance.... 

The first time Susie got a robin red- 
breast sticker on her bookmark for 
reading a whole page — six lines — 
perfectly, she lifted all the way back to 
her seat, literally walking about four 
inches in the air. I held my breath until 
she sat down and was caressing the 
glossy sticker with one finger, then I 
sneaked a cautious look at Miss Car- 
mody. She was sitting very erect, her 
hands clutching both ends of her desk 
as though in the act of rising, a look of 
incredulous surprise on her face. Then 
she relaxed, shook her head and smil- 
ed, and busied herself with some pap- 
ers. 

I let my breath out cautiously. The 
last teacher but two went into hysterics 
when one of the girls absent-mindedly 
lifted back to her seat because her sore 
foot hurt. I had hoped Miss Carmody 
was tougher — apparently she .was. 

That same week, one noon hour, 
Jethro came pelting up to the school 
house where Valancy — that's her first 
name and 1 call her by it when we are 
alone, after all she's only four years 
older than I — was helping me with 
that gruesome Tests and Measure- 
ments I was taking by extension from 
Teachers' College; 

"Hey Karen!" he yelled through the 
window. "Can you come out a min- 
ute?" 
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"Why?" I yelled back, annoyed at 
the interruption just when I was trying 
to figure what was normal about a nor- 
mal grade curve. 

"There's need," yelled Jethro. 

I put down my book. "I'm sorry, 
Valancy. I'll go see what's eating him." 

"Should I come too?" she asked. "If 
something's wrong — " 

"It's probably just some silly 
thing," I said, edging out fast. When 
one of The People says "There's need," 
that means Group business. 

"Adonday Veeah!" I muttered at 
Jethro as we rattled down the steep 
rocky path to the creek. "What are you 
trying to do? Get us all in trouble? 
What's the matter?" 

"Look," said Jethro, and there were 
the boys standing around an alarmed 
but proud Jerry and above their heads, 
poised in the air over a half-built rock 
dam, was a huge boulder. 

"Who lifted that? " I gasped. 

"I did," volunteered Jerry, blushing 
crimson. 

I turned on Jethro. "Well, why 
didn't you platt the twishers on it? You 
didn't have to come running — " 

"On that?" Jethro squeaked. "You 
know very well we're not allowed to 
lift anything that big let alone platt it. 
Besides," shamefaced, "I can't remem- 
ber that dern girl stuff." 

"Oh Jethro! You're so stupid some- 
times!" I turned to Jerry. "How on 
earth did you lift anything that big?" 

He squirmed. "I watched Daddy at 
the mine once." 


"Does he let you lift at home?" I 
asked severely. 

"I don't know." Jerry squashed 
mud with one shoe, hanging his head. 
"I never lifted anything before." 

"Well, you know better. You kids 
aren't allowed to lift anything an Out- 
sider your age can't handle alone. And 
not even that if you can't platt it after- 
wards." 

"I know it," Jerry was still torn be- 
tween embarrassment and pride. 

"Well, remember it," I said. And 
taking a handful of sun, I platted the 
twishers and set the boulder back on 
the hillside where it belonged. 

Platting does come easier to the 
girls — sunshine platting, that is. Of 
course only the Old Ones do the sun- 
and-rain one and only the very Oldest 
of them ail would dare the moonlight- 
and-dark, that can move mountains. 
But that was still no excuse for Jethro 
to forget and run the risk of having 
Valancy see what she mustn't see. 

It wasn't until I was almost back to 
the schoolhouse that it dawned on me. 
Jerry had lifted! Kids his age usually lift 
play stuff almost from the time they 
walk. That doesn't need platting be- 
cause it's just a matter of a few inches 
and a few seconds so gravity manages 
the return. But Jerry and Susie never 
had. They were finally beginning to 
catch up. Maybe it was just the Cross- 
ing that slowed them down — and 
maybe only the Clarinades. In my de- 
light, I forgot and lifted to the school 
porch without benefit of the steps. But 
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Valancy was putting up pictures on the 
high, old-fashioned moulding just be- 
low the ceiling, so no harm was done. 
She was flushed from her efforts and 
asked me to bring the step stool so she 
could finish them. I brought it and 
steadied it for her — and then nearly 
let her fall as I stared. How had she 
hung those first four pictures before I 
got there? 

The weather was unnaturally dry 
all Fall. We didn't mind it much be- 
cause rain with an Outsider around is 
awfully messy. We have to let our- 
selves get wet. But when November 
came and went and Christmas was al- 
most upon us, and there was practical- 
ly no rain and no snow at all, we all 
began to get worried. The creek drop- 
ped to a trickle and then to scattered 
puddles and then went dry. Finally the 
Old Ones had to spend an evening at 
the Group Reservoir doing something 
about our dwindling water supply. 
They wanted to get rid of Valancy for 
the evening, just in case, so Jemmy vol- 
unteered to take her to Kerry to the 
show. I was still awake when they got 
home long after midnight. Since I be- 
gan to develop the Gift, I have long 
periods of restlessness when it seems 1 
have no apartness but am of every per- 
son in the Group. The training I should 
start soon will help me shut out the 
others except when I want them. The 
only thing is that we don't know who 
is to train me. Since Grandmother died 
there has been no Sorter in our Group 


and because of the Crossing, we have 
no books or records to help. 

Anyway, I was awake and leaning 
on my window sill in the darkness. 
They stopped on the porch — Jemmy 
is bunking at the mine during his stint 
there. I didn't have to guess or use a 
Gift to read the pantomime before me. 
I closed my eyes and my mind as their 
shadows merged. Under their strong 
emotion, I could have had free access 
to their minds, but I had been watching 
them all Fall. I knew in a special way 
what passed between them, and I knew 
that Valancy often went to bed in tears 
and that Jemmy spent too many lonely 
hours on the Crag that juts out over 
the canyon from high on Old Baldy, as 
though he were trying to make his 
heart as inaccessible to Outsiders as the 
Crag is. I knew what he felt, but oddly 
enough 1 had never been able to sort 
Valancy since that first night. There 
was something very un-Outsiderish 
and also very un-Groupish about her 
mind and I couldn't figure what. 

I heard the front door open and 
close and Valancy 's light steps fading 
down the hall and then I felt Jemmy 
calling me outside. 1 put my coat on 
over my robe and shivered down the 
hall. He was waiting by the porch 
steps, his face still and unhappy in the 
faint moonlight. 

"She won't have me," he said flatly. 

"Oh, Jemmyl" 1 cried. "You asked 
her — " 

"Yes," he said. "She said no." 

"I'm so sorry." I huddled down on 
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the top step to cover my cold ankles. 
"But Jemmy — " 

"Yes, I know!" He retorted savage- 
ly. ""She's an Outsider. I have no busi- 
ness even to want her. Well, if she"d 
have me, I wouldn't hesitate a minute. 
This Purity-of-the-Group deal is — " 
"'...is fine and right," 1 said softly, 
"'as long as it doesn't touch you person- 
ally? But think for a minute. Jemmy. 
Would you be able to live a life as an 
Outsider? Just think of the million and 
one restraints that you would have to 
impose on yourself — and for the rest 
of your life, too, or lose her after all. 
Maybe it's better to accept No now 
than to try to build something and ruin 
it completely later. And if there should 
be children..." I paused. "Could there 
be children. Jemmy?" 

I heard him draw a sharp breath, 
"We don't know," I went on. "We 
haven't had the occasion to find out. 
Do you want Valancy to be part of the 
first experiment?" 

Jemmy slapped his hat viciously 
down on his thigh, then he laughed. 

"You have the Gift," he said, 
though I had never told him. "Have 
you any idea, sister mine, how little 
you will be liked when you become an 
Old One?" 

"Grandmother was well-liked, " I 
answered placidly. Then I cried. 
Don't you set me apart, dam you, 
lemmy. Isn't it enough to know that 
.imong a different people, I am dif- 
ferent? Don't you desert me now!" I 
was almost in tears. 


Jemmy dropped to the step beside 
me and thumped my shoulder in his 
old way. "Pull up your socks, Karen. 
We have to do what we have to do. I 
was just taking my mad out on you. 
What a world." He sighed heavily. 

1 huddled deeper in my coat, cold 
of soul. 

"But the other one is gone," 1 whis- 
pered. "The Home," 

And we sat there sharing the poig- 
nant sorrow that is a constant under- 
current among The People, even those 
of us who never actually saw The 
Home. Father says it's because of a sort 
of racial memory. 

"But she didn't say no because she 
doesn't love me," Jemmy went on at 
last, "She does love me. She told me 
so." 

"Then why not?" Sister-wise I 
couldn’t imagine anyone turning Jem- 
my down. 

Jemmy laughed — a short, unhap- 
py laugh. "Because she is different." 

"She's different?" 

"That's what she said, as though it 
was pulled out of her. 'I can't marry," 
she said. 'I'm different!' That's pretty 
good, isn't it, coming from an Out- 
sider!" 

"She doesn't know we're The Peo- 
ple," I said. "She must feel that she is 
different from everyone. 1 wonder 
why?" 

"I don't know. There's something 
about her, though. A kind of shield or 
wall that keeps us apart. I've never met 
anything like it in an Outsider or in one 
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of The People either. Sometimes it's 
like meshing with one of us and then 
bang! I smash the daylights out of me 
against that stone wall." 

"Yes, 1 know," I said. "I've felt it, 
too." 

We listened to the silent past-mid- 
night world and then Jemmy stood. 

"Well, g'night, Karen. Be seeing 
you." 

I stood up, too. "Good night. Jem- 
my." 1 watched him start off in the late 
moonlight. He turned at the gate, his 
face hidden in the shadows. 

"But I'm not giving up," he said 
quietly. "Valancy is my love." 


The next day was hushed and 
warm — unnaturally so for December 
in our hills. There was a kind of omin- 
ous stillness among the trees, and, 
threading thinly against the milky sky, 
the thin smokes of little brush fires 
pointed out the dryness of the whole 
country. If you looked closely you 
could see piling behind Old Baldy an 
odd baidc of clouds, so nearly the color 
of the sky that it was hardly discern- 
ible, but puffy and summer-thunder- 
heady. 

All of us were restless in school, the 
kids reacting to the weather, Valancy 
pale and unhappy after last night. I 
was bruising my mind against the 
blank wall in hers, trying to find some 
way I could help her. 

Finally the thousand and one little 


annoyances were climaxed by Jerry 
and Susie scuffling until Susie was 
pushed out of the desk onto an open 
box of wet water colors that Debra for 
heaven only knows what reason had 
left on the floor by her desk. Susie 
shrieked and Debra sputtered and Jerry 
started a high silly giggle of embarrass- 
ment and delight. Valancy, without 
looking, reached for something to rap 
for order with and knocked down the 
old cracked vase full of drooping wild- 
flowers and three-day-old water. The 
base broke and flooded her desk with 
the foul-smelling deluge, ruining the 
monthly report she had almost ready 
to send in to the County School Super- 
intendent. 

For a stricken moment there wasn't 
a sound in the room, then Valancy 
burst into half-hysterical laughter and 
the whole room rocked with her. We 
all rallied around doing what we could 
to clean up Susie and Valancy's desk 
and then Valancy declared a holiday 
and decided that it would be the per- 
fect time to go up-canyon to the slopes 
of Baldy and gather what greenery we 
could find to decorate our school for 
the holidays. 

We all take our lunches to school, 
so we gathered them up and took along 
a square tarp the boys had brought to 
help build the dam in the creek. Now 
that the creek was dry, they couldn't 
use it and it'd come in handy to sit on 
at lunch time and would serve to carry 
our greenery home in, too, stretcher- 
fashion. 
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Released from the school room, we 
were all loud and jubilant and 1 nearly 
kinked my neck trying to keep all the 
kids in sight at once to nip in the bud 
any thoughtless lifting or other Group 
activity. The kids were all so wild, 
they might forget. 

We went on up-canyon past the 
kids' dam and climbed the bare, dry 
waterfalls that stair-step up to the 
Mesa. On the Mesa, we spread the tarp 
and pooled our lunches to make it 
more picnicky. A sudden hush from 
across the tarp caught my attention. 
Debra, Rachel and Lizbeth were star- 
ing horrified at Susie's lunch. She was 
calmly dumping out a half dozen 
koomatka beside her sandwiches. 

Koomatka are almost the only 
plants that lasted through the Cross- 
ing. 1 think four koomatka survived in 
someone's personal effects. They were 
planted and cared for as tenderly as 
babies and now every household in the 
Group has a koomatka plant growing 
in some quiet spot out of casual sight. 
Their fruit is eaten not so much for 
nourishment as Earth knows nourish- 
ment, but as a last remembrance of all 
other similar delights that died with 
The Home. We always save Koomatka 
for special occasions. Susie must have 
sneaked some out when her mother 
wasn't looking. And there they were 
— across the table from an Outsider! 

Before I could snap them to me or 
say anything, Valancy turned, too, 
and caught sight of the softly glowing 
bluey-green pile. Her eyes widened and 


one hand went out. She started to say 
something and then she dropped her 
eyes quickly and drew her hand back. 
She clasped her hands tightly together 
and the girls, eyes intent on her, scram- 
bled the koomatka back into the sack 
and Lizbeth silently comforted Susie 
who had just realized what she had 
done. She was on the verge of tears at 
having betrayed The People to an Out- 
sider. 

Just then 'Kiah and Derek rolled 
across the picnic table fighting over a 
cupcake. By the time we salvaged our 
lunch from under them and they had 
scraped the last of the chocolate frost- 
ing off their T-shirts, the koomatka in- 
cident seemed closed. And yet, as we 
lay back resting a little to settle our 
stomachs, staring up at the smothery 
low-hanging clouds that had grown 
from the milky morning sky, I sudden- 
ly found myself trying to decide about 
Valancy 's look when she saw the fruit. 
Surely it couldn't have been recogni- 
tion! 

At the end of our brief siesta, we 
carefully buried the remains of our 
lunch — the hill was much too dry to 
think of burning it — and started on 
again. After a while, the slope got 
steeper and the stubborn tangle of 
manzanita tore at our clothes and 
scratched our legs and grabbed at the 
rolled-up tarp until we all looked long- 
ingly at the free air above it. If Valancy 
hadn't been with us we could have lift- 
ed over the worst and saved all this 
trouble. But we blew and panted for a 
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while and then struggled on. 

After an hour or so, we worked out 
onto a rocky knoll that leaned against 
the slope of Baldy and made a tiny is- 
land in the sea of manzanita. We all 
stretched out gratefully on the crum- 
bling granite outcropping, listening to 
our heart-beats slowing. 

Then Jethro sat up and sniffed. Val- 
ancy and I alerted. A sudden puff of 
wind from the little side canyon 
brought the acrid pungency of burning 
brush to us. Jethro scrambled along the 
narrow ridge to the slope of Baldy and 
worked his way around out of sight in- 
to the canyon. He came scrambling 
back, half lifting, half running. 

"Awful!" he panted. "It's awful! 
The whole canyon ahead is on fire and 
it's coming this way fast!" 

Valancy gathered us together with 
a glance. 

"Why didn't we see the smoke?" 
she asked tensely. "There wasn't any 
smoke when we left the schoolhouse." 

"Can't see this slope from school," 
he said. "Fire could burn over a dozen 
slopes and we'd hardly see the smoke. 
This side of Baldy is a rim fencing in an 
awful mess of canyons. 

"What'll we do?" quavered Liz- 
beth, hugging Susie to her. 

Another gust of wind and smoke 
set us all to coughing, and through my 
streaming tears, I saw a long lapping 
tongue of fire reach around the canyon 
wall. 

Valancy and 1 looked at each other. 
I couldn't sort her mind, but mine was 


a panic, beating itself against the fire 
and then against the terrible tangle of 
manzanita all around us. Bruising 
against the possibility of lifting out of 
danger, then against the fact that none 
of the kids was capable of sustained 
progressive self-lifting for more than a 
minute or so and how could we leave 
Valancy? I hid my face in my hands to 
shut out the acres and acres of tinder- 
dry manzanita that would blaze like a 
torch at the first touch of fire. If only it 
would rain! You can't set fire to wet 
manzanita, but after these long months 
of drought — ! 

I heard the younger children 
scream and looked up to see Valancy 
staring at me with an intensity that 
frightened me even as I saw fire stand- 
ing bright and terrible behind her at the 
mouth of the canyon. 

Jake, yelling hoarsely, broke from 
the group and lifted a yard or two over 
the manzanita before he tangled his 
feet and fell helpless into the ugly, tan- 
gled branches. 

"Get under the tarp!" Valancy's 
voice was a whip-lash. "All of you get 
under the tarp!" 

"It won't do any good," bellowed 
'Kiah. "It'll bum like paper!" 

"Get — under — the — tarp!" Val- 
ancy's spaced, icy words drove us to 
unfolding the tarp and spreading it to 
creep under. I lifted (hoping even at 
this awful moment that Valancy 
wouldn't see me) over to Jake and 
yanked him back to his feet. I couldn't 
lift with him so I pushed and prodded 
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and half-carried him back through the 
heavy surge of black smoke to the tarp 
and shoved him under. Valancy was 
standing, back to the fire, so changed 
and alien that I shut my eyes against 
her and started to crawl in with the 
other kids. 

And then she began to speak. The 
rolling, terrible thunder of her voice 
shook my bones and 1 swallowed a 
scream. A surge of fear swept through 
our huddled group and shoved me 
back out from under the tarp. 

Till 1 die. I'll never forget Valancy 
standing there tense and taller than life 
against the rolling convulsive clouds of 
smoke, both her hands outstretched, 
fingers wide apart as the measured ter- 
ror of her voice went on and on in 
words that plague me because I should 
have known them and didn't. As I 
watched, I felt an icy cold gather, a 
paralyzing, unearthly cold that froze 
the tears on my tensely upturned face. 

And then lightning leaped from 
finger to finger of her lifted hands. And 
lightning answered in the cloudr above 
her. With a toss of her hands she threw 
the cold, the lightning, the sullen shift- 
ing smoke upward, and the roar of the 
racing fire was drowned in a hissing 
roar of down-drenching rain. 

I knelt there in the deluge, looking 
for an eternal second into her drained, 
despairing, hopeless eyes before I 
caught her just in time to keep her head 
from banging on the granite as she pit- 
ched forward, inert. 

Then as I sat there cradling her 


head in my lap, I heard Father shout 
and saw him and Jemmy and Darcy 
Clarinade in the old pick-up, lifting 
over the steaming, streaming man- 
zanita, over the trackless mountain 
side through the rain to us. Father low- 
ered the truck until one of the wheels 
brushed a branch and spun lazily, then 
the three of them lifted all of us up to 
the dear familiarity of that beat-up old 
jalopy. 

Jemmy received Valancy's limp 
body into his arms and crouched in 
back, huddling her in his arms, for the 
moment hostile to the whole world 
that had brought his love to such a 
pass. 

We kids clung to Father in an ec- 
stasy of relief. He hugged us all tight to 
him, then he raised my face. 

"Why did it rain?" he asked sternly, 
every inch an Old One while the cold 
downpour dripped off the ends of my 
hair and he stood dry inside his Shield. 

"I don't know," I sobbed, blinking 
my streaming eyes against his stern- 
ness. "Valancy did it ... with lightning 
... it was cold ... she talked...." Then 1 
broke down completely, plumping 
down on the rough floor boards and, 
in spite of my age, howling right along 
with the other kids. 

It was a silent, solemn group that 
gathered in the schoolhouse that eve- 
ning. I sat at my desk with my hands 
folded stiffly in front of me, half scared 
of my own People. This was the first 
official meeting of the Old Ones I'd ev- 
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er attended. They all sat in desks,- too,- 
except the Oldest who sat in Valancy's 
chair. Valancy sat stony-faced in the 
twin's desk, but her nervous fingers 
shredded one kleenex after another as 
she waited. 

The Oldest rapped the side of the 
desk with his cane and turned his sight- 
less eyes from one to another of us. 

"We're all here," he said, "to in- 
quire — " 

"Oh, stop it!" Valancy jumped up 
from her seat. "Can't you fire me with- 
out all this rigmarole? I'm used to it. 
Just say go and I'll go!" She stood trem- 
bling. 

"Sit down. Miss Carmody," said 
the Oldest. And Valancy sat down 
meekly. 

"Where were you bom?" asked the 
Oldest quietly. 

"What does it matter?" flared Val- 
ancy. Then resignedly, "It's in my ap- 
plication. Vista Mar, California." 

"And your parents?" 

"I don't know." 

There was a stir in the room. 

"Why not?" 

• "Oh, this is so unnecessary!" cried 
Valancy. "But if you have to know, 
both my parents were foundlings. 
They were found wandering in the 
streets after a big explosion and fire in 
Vista Mar. An old couple who lost ev- 
erything in the fire took them in. When 
they grew up, they married. I was 
bom. They died. Can I go now?" 

A murmur swept the room. 

"Why did you leave your other 


jobs?" asked Father. 

Before Valancy could answer, the 
door was flung open and Jemmy stalk- 
ed defiantly in. 

"Go!" said the Oldest. 

"Please," said Jemmy, deflating 
suddenly. "Let me stay. It concerns me 
too." 

The Oldest fingered his cane and 
then nodded. Jemmy half-smiled with 
relief and sat down in a back seat. 

"Go on," said the Oldest One to 
Valancy. 

"All right then," said Valancy. "I 
lost my first job because I — well — I 
guess you'd call it levitated — to fix a 
broken blind in my room. It was stuck 
and I just . . . went up ... in the air until 
I unstuck it. The principal saw me. He 
couldn't believe it and it scared him so 
he fired me." She paused expectantly. 

The Old Ones looked at one anoth- 
er and my silly, confused mind began 
to add up columns that only my lack of 
common sense had kept from giving 
totals long ago. 

"And the other one?" The Oldest 
leaned his cheek on his doubled-up 
hand as he bent forward. 

Valancy was taken aback and she 
flushed in confusion. 

"Well," she said hesitantly, "I call- 
ed my books to me — I mean they 
were on my desk...." 

"We know what you mean," said 
The Oldest. 

"You know!" Valancy looked daz- 
ed. 

The Oldest stood up. 
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“Valancy Carmody, open your 
mind!” 

Valancy stared at him and then 
burst into tears. 

"I can't, I can't," she sobbed. "It's 
been too long. I can't let anyone in. I'm 
different. I'm alone. Can't you under- 
stand? They all died. I'm alien!" 

"You are alien no longer," said the 
Oldest. "You are home now, 
Valancy." He motioned to me. "Karen, 
go in to her." 

So I did. At first the wall was still 
there; then with a soundless cry, half 
anguish and half joy, the wall went 
down and I was with Valancy. I saw all 
the secrets that had cankered in her 
since her parents died — the parents 
who were of The People. 

They had been reared by the old 
couple who were not only of The Peo- 
ple but had been The Oldest of the 
whole Crossing. 

1 tasted with her the hidden fright- 
ening things — the need for living as an 
Outsider, the terrible need for conceal- 
ing all her differences and suppressing 
all the extra Gifts of The People, the 
ever present fear of betraying herself 
and the awful lostness that came when 
she thought she was the last of The 
People. 

And then suddenly she came in to 
me and my mind was flooded with a 
far greater presence than 1 had ever be- 
fore experienced. 

My eyes flew open and 1 saw all of 
the Old Ones staring at Valancy. Even 
the Oldest had his face turned to her. 


wonder written as widely on his scar- 
red face as on the others. 

He bowed his head and made The 
Sign. "The lost persuasions and de- 
signs," he murmured. "She has them 
all." 

And then 1 knew that Valancy, Val- 
ancy who had wrapped herself so 
tightly against the world to which any 
thoughtless act might betray her that 
she had lived with us all this time with- 
out our knowing about her or she 
about us, was one of us. Not only one 
of us but such a one as had not been 
since Grandmother died — and even 
beyond that. My incoherent thoughts 
cleared to one. 

Now I would have someone to 
train me. Now I could become a Sorter 
— but only second to her. 

1 turned to share my wonder with 
Jemmy. He was looking at Valancy as 
The People must have looked at The 
Home in the last hour. Then he turned 
to the door. 

Before 1 could draw a breath, Val- 
ancy was gone from me and from the 
Old Ones and Jemmy was turning to 
her outstretched hands. 

Then 1 bolted for the outdoors and 
rushed like one possessed down the 
lane, lifting and running until I stag- 
gered up our porch steps and collapsed 
against Mother, who had heard me 
coming. 

"Oh, Mother!" 1 cried. "She's one 
of us! She's Jemmy's love! She's won- 
derful!" And I burst into noisy sobs in 
the warm comfort of Mother's arms. 
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So now I don't have to go Outside 
to become a teacher. We have a per- 
manent one. But I'm going anyway. I 
want to be as much like Valancy as I 
can and she has her degree. Besides I 
can use the discipline of living Outside 
for a year. 

I have so much to learn and so 
much training to go through, but Val- 


ancy will always be there with me. I 
won't be set apart alone because of The 
Gift. • 

Maybe I shouldn't mention it, but 
one reason I want to hurry my training 
is that we're going to try to locate the 
other People. None of the boys here 
please me. 
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loday you liquidated about 
50, OCX) Eaters in Section A, and now 
you are spending an uneasy night. You 
and Herndon flew east at dawn, with 
the green-gold sunrise at your backs, 
and sprayed the neural pellets over a 
thousand hectares along the Forked 
River. You flew on into the prairie 
beyond the river, where the Eaters 
have already been wiped out, and had 
lunch sprawled on that thick, soft 
carpet of grass where the first settle- 
ment is expected to rise. Herndon pick- 
ed some juiceflowers, and you enjoyed 
half an hour of mild hallucinations. 
Then, as you headed toward the copter 
to begin an afternoon of further pellet 
spraying, he said suddenly, 'Tom, 
how would you feel about this if it 
turned out that the Eaters weren't just 
animal pests? That they were people, 
say, with a language and rites and a 
history and all?" 
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You thought of how it had been for 
your own people. 

"They aren't," you said. 

"Suppose they were. Suppose the 
Eaters — " 

"They aren't. Drop it." 

Herndon has this streak of cruelty 
in him that leads him to ask such ques- 
tions. He goes for the vulnerabilities; it 
amuses him. All night now his casual 
remark has echoed in your mind. Sup- 
pose the Eaters ... Suppose the Eaters 
... Suppose ... Suppose ... 

You sleep for a while, and dream, 
and in your dreams you swim through 
rivers of blood. 

Foolishness. A feverish fantasy. 
You know how important it is to ex- 
terminate the Eaters fast, before the 
settlers get here. They're just animals, 
and not even harmless animals at that; 
ecology-wreckers is what they are, de- 
vourers of oxygen-liberating plants, 
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and they have to go. A few have been 
saved for zoological study. The rest 
must be destroyed. Ritual extirpation 
of undesirable beings, the old, old 
story. But let's not complicate our job 
with moral qualms, you tell yourself. 
Let's not dream of rivers of blood. 

The Eaters don't even have blood, 
none that could flow in rivers, any- 
way. What they have is, well, a kind of 
lymph that permeates every tissue and 
transmits nourishment along the inter- 
faces. Waste products go out the same 
way, osmotically. In terms of process, 
it's structurally analogous to your own 
kind of circulatory system, except 
there's no network of blood vessels 
hooked to a master pump. The life- 
stuff just oozes through their bodies, as 
though they were amoebas or sponges 
or some other low-phylum form. Yet 
they're definitely high-phylum in ner- 
vous system, digestive setup, limb- 
and-organ template, etc. Odd, you 
think. The thing about aliens is that 
they're alien, you tell yourself, not for 
the first time. 

The beauty of their biology for you 
and your companions is that it lets you 
exterminate them so neatly. 

You fly over the grazing grounds 
and drop the neural pellets. The Eaters 
find and ingest them. Within an hour 
the poison has reached all sectors of 
the body. Life ceases; a rapid break- 
down of cellular matter follows, the 
Eater literally falling apart molecule by 
molecule the instant that nutrition is 
cut off; the lymph-like stuff works like 


acid; a universal lysis occurs; flesh and 
even the bones, which are cartilagin- 
ous, dissolve. In two hours, a puddle 
on the ground. In four, nothing at all 
left. Considering how many millions of 
Eaters you've scheduled for extermina- 
tion here, it's sweet of the bodies to be 
self-disposing. Otherwise what a char- 
nel house this would become! 

Suppose the Eaters ... 

Damn Herndon. You almost feel 
like getting a memory-editing in the 
morning. Scrape his stupid specula- 
tions out of your head. If you dared. If 
you dared. 

In the morning he does not dare. 
Memory-editing frightens him; he will 
try to shake free of his new-found guilt 
without it. The Eaters, he explains to 
himself, are mindless herbivores, the 
unfortunate victims of human expan- 
sionism, but not really deserving of 
passionate defense. Their extermina- 
tion is not tragic; it's just too bad. If 
Earthmen are to have this world, the 
Eaters must relinquish it. There's a dif- 
ference between the elimination of the 
Plains Indians from the American prai- 
rie in the nineteenth century and the 
destruction of the bison on that same 
prairie. One feels a little wistful about 
the slaughter of the thundering herds; 
one regrets the butchering of millions 
of the noble brown woolly beasts, yes. 
But one feels outrage, not mere wistful 
regret, at what was done to the Sioux. 
There's a difference. Reserve your pas- 
sions for the proper cause. 
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He walks from his bubble at the 
edge of the camp toward the center of 
things. The flagstone path is moist and 
glistening. The morning fog has not yet 
lifted, and every tree is bowed, the 
long, notched leaves heavy with drop- 
lets of water. He pauses, crouching, to 
observe a spider-analog spinning its 
asymmetrical web. As he watches, a 
small amphibian, delicately shaded 
turquoise, glides as inconspicuously as 
possible over the mossy ground. Not 
inconspicuously enough; he gently lifts 
the little creature and puts it on the 
back of his hand. The gills flutter in an- 
guish, and the amphibian's sides quiv- 
er. Slowly, cunningly, its color chang- 
es until it matches the coppery tone of 
the hand. The camouflage is excellent. 
He lowers his hand and the amphibian 
scurries into a puddle. He walks on. 

He is forty years old, shorter than 
most of the other members of the ex- 
pedition, with wide shoulders, a heavy 
chest, dark glossy hair, a blunt, 
spreading nose. He is a biologist. This 
is his third career, for he has failed as 
an anthropologist and as a developer 
of real estate. His name is Tom Two 
Ribbons. He has been married twice 
but has had no children. His great- 
grandfather died of alcoholism; his 
grandfather was addicted to hallucino- 
gens; his father had compulsively vis- 
ited cheap memory-editing parlors. 
Tom Two Ribbons is conscious that he 
is failing a family tradition, but he has 
not yet found his own mode of self-de- 
struction. 


In the main building he discovers 
Herndon, Julia, Ellen, Schwartz, 
Chang, Michaelson, and Nichols. 
They are eating breakfast; the others 
are already at work. Ellen rises and 
comes to him and kisses him. Her short 
soft yellow hair tickles his cheeks. "I 
love you," she whispers. She has spent 
the night in Michaelson's bubble. "I 
love you," he tells her, and draws a 
quick vertical line of affection between 
her small pale breasts. He winks at Mi- 
chaelson, who nods, touches the tips 
of two fingers to his lips, and blows 
them a kiss. We are all good friends 
here, Tom Two Ribbons thinks. 

"Who drops pellets today?" he 
asks. 

"Mike and Chang," says Julia. 
"Sector C." 

Schwartz says, "Eleven more days 
and we ought to have the whole penin- 
sula clear. Then we can move inland." 

"If our pellet supply holds up," 
Chang points out. 

Herndon says, "Did you sleep well, 
Tom?" 

"No," says Tom. He sits down and 
taps out his breakfast requisition. In 
the west, the fog is beginning to burn 
off the mountains. Something throbs 
in the back of his neck. He has been on 
this world nine weeks now, and in that 
time it has undergone its only change 
of season, shading from dry weather to 
foggy. The mists will remain for many 
months. Before the plains parch again, 
the Eaters will be gone and the settlers 
will begin to arrive. His food slides 
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down the chute and he seizes it. Ellen 
sits beside him. She is a little more than 
half his age; this is her first voyage; but 
she is also skilled at editing. "You look 
troubled," Ellen tells him. "Can I help 
you?" 

"No. Thank you." 

"I hate it when you get gloomy." 

"It's a racial trait,” says Tom Two 
Ribbons. 

"I doubt that very much." 

"The truth is that maybe my per- 
sonality reconstruct is wearing thin. 
The trauma level was so close to the 
surface. I'm just a walking veneer, you 
know." 

Ellen laughs prettily. She wears on- 
ly a spray on halfwrap. Her skins looks 
damp; she and Michaelson have had a 
swim at dawn. Tom Two Ribbons is 
thinking of asking her to marry him, 
when this job is over. He has not been 
married since the collapse of the real 
estate business. The therapist suggest- 
ed divorce as part of the reconstruct. 
He sometimes wonders where Terry 
has gone and whom she lives with 
now. Ellen says, "You seem pretty sta- 
ble to me, Tom." 

"Thank you," he says. She is 
young. She does not know. 

"If it's just a passing gloom 1 can 
edit it out in one quick snip." 

"Thank you," he says. "No." 

"I forgot. You dpn't like editing." 

"My father — " 

"Yes?" 

"In fifty years he pared himself 
down to a thread," Tom Two Ribbons 


says. "He had his ancestors edited 
away, his whole heritage, his religion, 
his wife, his sons, finally his name. 
Then he sat and smiled all day. Thank 
you, no editing." 

"Where are you working today?" 
Ellen asks. 

"In the compound, running tests." 

"Want company? I'm off all morn- 
ing." 

"Thank you, no," he says, too 
quickly. She looks hurt. He tries to 
remedy his unintended cruelty by 
touching her arm lightly and saying, 
"Maybe this afternoon, all right? 1 
need to commune a while. Yes?" 

"Yes," she says, and smiles, and 
shapes a kiss with her lips. 

After breakfast he goes to the com- 
pound. It covers a thousand hectares 
east of the base; they have bordered it 
with neural-field projectors at intervals 
of eighty meters, and this is a sufficient 
fence to keep the captive population of 
two hundred Eaters from straying. 
When all the others have been exterm- 
inated, this study group will remain. 
At the southwest comer of the com- 
pound stands a lab bubble from which 
the experiments are run: metabolic, 
psychological, physiological, ecologi- 
cal. A stream crosses the compound 
diagonally. There is a low ridge of 
grassy hills at its eastern edge. Five dis- 
tinct copses of tightly clustered knife- 
blade trees are separated by patches of 
dense savanna. Sheltered beneath the 
grass are the oxygen-plants, almost 
completely hidden except for the pho- 
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tosynthetic spikes that jut to heights of 
three or four meters at regular inter- 
vals, and for the lemon-colored respir- 
atory bodies, chest high, that make the 
grassland sweet and dizzying with ex- 
haled gases. Through the fields move 
the Eaters in a straggling herd, nibbling 
delicately at the respiratory bodies. 

Tom Two Ribbons spies the herd 
beside the stream and goes toward it. 
He stumbles over an oxygen-plant hid- 
den in the grass but deftly recovers his 
balance and, seizing the puckered ori- 
fice of the respiratory body, inhales 
deeply. His despair lifts. He approach- 
es the Eaters. They are spherical, 
bulky, slow-moving creatures, covered 
by masses of coarse orange fur. Sau- 
cer-like eyes protrude above narrow 
rubbery lips. Their legs are thin and 
scaly, like a chicken's, and their arms 
are short and held close to their bodies. 
They regard him with bland lack of 
curiosity. "Good morning, brothers!" 
is the way he greets them this time, and 
he wonders why. 

I noticed something strange today. 
Perhaps I simply sniffed too much oxy- 
gen in the fields; maybe 1 was suc- 
cumbing to a suggestion Herndon 
planted; or possibly it's the family 
masochism cropping out. But while I 
was observing the Eaters in the com- 
pound, it seemed to me, for the first 
time, that they were behaving intelli- 
gently, that they were functioning in a 
ritualized way. 

1 followed them around for three 


hours. During that time they uncover- 
ed half a dozen outcroppings of oxy- 
gen-plants. In each case they went 
through a stylized pattern of action be- 
fore starting to munch. They: 

Formed a straggly circle around the 
plants. 

Looked toward the sun. 

Looked toward their neighbors on 
left and right around the circle. 

Made fuzzy neighing sounds only 
after having done the foregoing. 

Looked toward the sun again. 

Moved in and ate. 

If this wasn't a prayer of thanksgiv- 
ing, a saying of grace, then what was 
it? And if they're advanced enough 
spiritually to say grace, are we not 
therefore committing genocide here? 
Do chimpanzees say grace? Christ, we 
wouldn't even wipe out chimps the 
way we're cleaning out the Eaters! Of 
course, chimps don't interfere with hu- 
man crops, and some kind of coexis- 
tence would be possible, whereas Eat- 
ers and human agriculturalists simply 
can't function on the same planet. 
Nevertheless, there's a moral issue 
here. The liquidation effort is predicat- 
ed on the assumption that the intelli- 
gence level of the Eaters is about on a 
peir with that of oysters, or, at best, 
sheep. Our consciences stay clear be- 
cause our poison is quick and painless 
and because the Eaters thoughtfully 
dissolve upon dying, sparing us the 
mess of incinerating millions of corp- 
ses. But if they pray — 

I won't say anything to the others 
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just yet. I want more evidence, hard, 
objective. Films, tapes, record cubes. 
Then we'll see. What if I can show that 
we're exterminating intelligent beings? 
My family knows a little about geno- 
cide, after all, having been on the re- 
ceiving end just a few centuries back. I 
doubt that 1 could halt what’s going on 
here. But at the very least I could with- 
draw from the operation. Head back to 
Earth and stir up public outcries. 

I hope I'm imaging this. 

I'm not imaging a thing. They gath- 
er in circles; they look to the sun; they 
neigh and pray. They're only balls of 
jelly on chicken-legs, but they give 
thanks for their food. Those big round 
eyes now seem to stare accusingly at 
me. Our tame herd here knows what's 
going on: that we have descended from 
the stars to eradicate their kind. They 
have no way of fighting back or even 
of communicating their displeasure, 
but they know. And hate us. Jesus, we 
have killed two million of them since 
we got here, and in a metaphorical 
way I'm stained with blood, and what 
will I do, what can I do? 

I must move very carefully, or I'll 
end up drugged and edited. 

I can't let myself seem like a crank, 
a quack, an agitator. I can't stand up 
and denounce! I have to find allies. 
Herndon, first. He surely is on to the 
truth; he's the one who nudged me to 
it, that day we dropped pellets. And I 
thought he was merely being vicious in 
his usual way! 


I'll talk to him tonight. 


le says, "I've been thinking about 
that suggestion you made. About the 
Eaters. Perhaps we haven't made suffi- 
ciently close psychological studies. I 
mean, if they really are intelligent — " 

Herndon blinks. He is a tall man 
with glossy dark hair, a heavy beard, 
sharp cheekbones. "Who says they are, 
Tom?" 

"You did. On the far side of the 
Forked River, you said — " 

"It was just a speculative hypoth- 
esis. To make conversation." 

"No, 1 think it was more than that. 
You really believed it." 

Herndon looks troubled. "Tom, I 
don't know what you're trying to start, 
but don't start it. If I for a moment be- 
lieved we were killing intelligent crea- 
tures, I'd run for an editor so fast I'd 
start an implosion wave." 

"Why did you ask me that thing, 
then?" Tom Two Ribbons says. 

"Idle chatter." 

"Amusing yourself by kindling 
guilts in somebody else? You're a bas- 
tard, Herndon. I mean it." 

"Well, look, Tom, if I had any idea 
that you'd get so worked up about a 
hypothetical suggestion — " Herndon 
shakes his head. "The Eaters aren't in- 
telligent beings. Obviously. Otherwise 
we wouldn't be under orders to liqui- 
date them." 

"Obviously," says Tom Two Rib- 
bons. 
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Ellen said, "No, I don't know what 
Tom's up to. But I'm pretty sure he 
needs a rest. It's only a year and a half 
since his personality reconstruct, and 
he had a pretty bad breakdown back 
then." 

Michaelson consulted a chart. 
"He's refused three times in a row to 
make his pellet-dropping run. Claim- 
ing he can't take the time away from 
his research. Hell, we can fill in for 
him, but it's the idea that he's ducking 
chores that bothers me." 

"What kind of research is he 
doing?" Nichols wanted to know. 

"Not biological," said Julia. "He's 
with the Eaters in the compound all the 
time,' but I don't see him making any 
tests on them. He just watches them." 

"And talks to them," Chang ob- 
served. 

"And talks, yes," Julia said. 

"About what?" Nichols asked. 

"Who knows?" 

Everyone looked at Ellen. "You're 
closest to him," Michaelson said. 
"Can't you bring him out of it?" 

"I've got to know what he's in, 
first," Ellen said. "He isn't saying a 
thing." 

You know that you must be very 
careful, for they outnumber you, and 
their concern for your mental welfare 
can be deadly. Already they realize 
you are disturbed, and Ellen has begun 
to probe for the source of the disturb- 
ance. Last night you lay in her arms 
and she questioned you, obliquely. 


skillfully, and you knew what she is 
trying to find out. When the moons 
appeared she suggested that you and 
she stroll in the compound, among the 
sleeping Eaters. You declined, but she 
sees that you have become involved 
with the creatures. 

You have done probing of your 
own — subtly, you hop)e. And you are 
aware that you can do nothing to save 
the Eaters. An irrevocable commit- 
ment has been made. It is 1876 all over 
again; these are the bison, these are the 
Sioux, and they must be destroyed, for 
the railroad is on its way. If you speak 
out here, your friends will calm you 
and pacify you and edit you, for they 
do not see what you see. If you return 
to Earth to agitate, you will be mocked 
and recommended for another recon- 
struct. You can do nothing. 

You cannot save, but perhaps you 
can record. 

Go out into the prairie. Live with 
the Eaters; make yourself their friend; 
learn their ways. Set it down, a full ac- 
count of their culture, so that at least 
that much will not be lost. You know 
the techniques of field anthropology. 
As was done for your people in the old 
days, do now for the Eaters. 

He finds Michaelson. "Can you 
spare me for a few weeks?" he asks. 

"Spare you, Tom? What do you 
mean?" 

"I've got some field studies to do. 
I'd like to leave the base and work with 
Eaters in the wild." 
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"What's wrong with the ones in the 
compound?" 

"It's the last chance with wild ones, 
Mike. I've got to go." 

"Alone, or with Ellen?" 

"Alone." 

Michaelson nods slowly. "All right, 
Tom. Whatever you want. Go. 1 won't 
hold you here." 

I dance in the prairie under the 
green-gold sun. About me the Eaters 
gather. 1 am stripped; sweat makes my 
skin glisten; my heart pounds. I talk to 
them with my feet, and they under- 
stand. 

They understand. 

They have a language of soft 
sounds. They have a god. They know 
love and awe and rapture. They have 
rites. They have names. They have a 
history. Of all this 1 am convinced. 

I dance on thick grass. 

How can I reach them? With my 
feet, with my hands, with my grunts, 
with my sweat. They gather by the 
hundreds, by the thousands, and I 
dance. I must not stop. They cluster 
about me and make their sounds. I am 
a conduit for strange forces. My great- 
grandfather should see me now! Sitting 
on his porch in Wyoming, the firewat- 
er in his hand, his brain rotting — see 
me now, old one! See the dance of 
Tom Two Ribbons! I talk to these 
strange ones with my feet under a sun 
that is the wrong color. I dance. I 
dance. 

"Listen to me," 1 say. "I am your 


friend, I alone, the only one you can 
trust. Trust me, talk to me, teach me. 
Let me preserve your ways, for soon 
the destruction will come." 

I dance, and the sun climbs, and the 
Eaters murmur. 

There is the chief. I dance toward 
him, back, foward, I bow, I point to 
the sun, I imagine the being that lives 
in that ball of flame, 1 imitate the 
sounds of these people, 1 kneel, 1 rise, I 
dance. Tom Two Ribbons dances for 
you. 

1 summon skills my ancestors for- 
got. I feel the power flowing in me. As 
they danced in the days of the bison, I 
dance now, beyond the Forked River. 

I dance, and now the Eaters dance 
too. Slowly, uncertainly they move to- 
ward me, they shift their weight, lift 
leg and leg, sway about. "Yes, like 
that!" I cry. "Dance!" 

We dance together as the sun reach- 
es noon height. 

Now their eyes are no longer accus- 
ing. I see warmth and kinship. I am 
their brother, their red-skinned tribes- 
man, he who dances with them. No 
longer do they seem clumsy to me. 
There is a strange ponderous grace in 
their movements. They dance. They 
dance. They caper about me. Closer, 
closer, closer! 

We move in holy frenzy. 

They sing, now, a blurred hymn of 
joy. They throw forth their arms, un- 
clench their little claws. In unison they 
shift weight, left foot forward, right, 
left, right. Dance, brothers, dance. 
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dance, dance! They press against me. 
Their flesh quivers; their smell is a 
sweet one. They gently thrust me 
across the field, to a part of the 
meadow where the grass is deep and 
untrampled. Still dancing, we seek for 
the oxygen-plants, and find clumps of 
them beneath the grass, and they make 
their prayer and seize them with their 
awkward arms, separating the respira- 
tory bodies from the photosynthetic 
spikes. The plants, in anguish, release 
floods of oxygen. My mind reels. I 
laugh and sing. The Eaters are nibbling 
the lemon-colored perforated globes, 
nibbling the stalks as well. They thrust 
their plants at me. It is a religious cere- 
mony, 1 see. Take from us, eat vinth us, 
join with us, this is the body, this is the 
blood, tcike, eat, join. I bend forward 
and put a lemon-colored globe to my 
lips. I do not bite; I nibble, as they do, 
my teeth slicing away the skin of the 
globe. Juice spurts into my mouth, 
while oxygen drenches my nostrils. 
The Eaters sing hosannas. I should be 
in full paint for this, paint of my fore- 
fathers, feathers too, meeting their re- 
ligion in the regalia of what should 
have been mine. Take, eat, join. The 
juice of the oxygen-plant flows in my 
veins. I embrace my brothers. I sing, 
and as my voice leaves my lips it be- 
comes an arch that glistens like new 
steel, and I pitch my song lower, and 
the arch turns to tarnished silver. The 
Eaters crowd close. The scent of their 
bodies is fiery red to me. Their soft 
cries are puffs of steam. The sun is very 


warm; its rays are tiny jagged pings of 
puckered sound, close to the top of my 
range of hearing, plink! plink! plink! 
The thick grass hums to me, deep and 
rich, and the wind hurls points of 
flame along the prairie. I devour an- 
other oxygen-plant, and then a third. 
My brothers laugh and shout. They tell 
me of their gods, the god of warmth, 
the god of food, the god of pleasure, 
the god of death, the god of holiness, 
the god of wrongness, and the others. 
They recite for me the names of their 
kinds, and I hear their voices as splash- 
es of green mold on the clean sheet of 
the sky. They instruct me in their holy 
rites. I must remember this, I tell my- 
self, for when it is gone it will never 
come again. I continue to dance. They 
continue to dance. The color of the 
hills becomes rough and coarse, like 
abrasive gas. Take, eat, join. Dance. 
They are so gentle! 

I hear the drone of the copter, sud- 
denly. 

It hovers far overhead. 1 am unable 
to see who flies in it. "No," I scream. 
"Not here! Not these people! Listen to 
me! This is Tom Two Ribbons! Can't 
you hear me? I'm doing a field study 
here! You have no right — !" 

My voice makes spirals of blue 
moss edged with red sparks. They drift 
upward and are scattered by the 
breeze. 

I yell, I shout, I bellow. 1 dance and 
shake my fists. From the wings of the 
copter the jointed arms of the pellet- 
distributors unfold. The gleaming spig- 
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ots extend and whirl. The neural 
pellets rain down into the meadow, 
each tracing a blazing track that lingers 
in the sky. The sound of the copter be- 
comes a furry carpet stretching to the 
horizon, and my shrill voice is lost in 
it. 

The Eaters drift away from me, 
seeking the pellets, scratching at the 
roots of the grass to find them. Still 
dancing, I leap into their midst, strik- 
ing the pellets from their hands, hurl- 
ing them into the stream, crushing 
them to powder. The Eaters growl 
black needles at me. They turn away 
and search for more pellets. The copter 
turns and flies off, leaving a trail of 
dense oily sound. My brothers are gob- 
bling the pellets eagerly. 

There is no way to prevent it. 

Joy coiKumes them and they topple 
and lie still. Occasionally a limb 
twitches; then even this stops. They 
begin to dissolve. Thousands of them 
melt on the prairie, sinking into shape- 
lessness, losing their spherical forms, 
flattening, ebbing into the ground. The 
bonds of the molecules will no longer 
hold. It is the twilight of protoplasm. 
They perish. They vanish. For hours I 
walk the prairie. Now I inhale oxygen; 
now I eat a lemon-colored globe. Sun- 
set begins with the ringing of leaden 
chimes. Black clouds make brazen 
trumpet calls in the east and the deep- 
ening wind is a swirl of coaly bristles. 
Silence comes. Night falls. I dance. 1 
am alone. 

The copter comes again, and they 


find you, and you do not resist as they 
gather you in. You are beyond bitter- 
ness.. Quietly you explain what you 
have done and what you have learned, 
and why it is wrong to exterminate 
these people. You describe the plant 
you have eaten and the way it affects 
your senses, and as you talk of the 
blessed synesthesia, the texture of the 
wind and the sound of the clouds and 
the timbre of the sunlight, they nod 
and smile and tell you not to worry, 
that everything will be all right soon, 
and they touch something cold to your 
forearm, so cold that it is almost into 
the ultraviolet where you cannot see it, 
and there is a whir and a buzz and the 
deintoxicant sinks into your vein and 
soon the ecstasy drains away, leaving 
only the exhaustion and the grief. 

He says, "We never learn a thing, 
do we? We export all our horrors to 
the stars. Wipe out the Armenians, 
wipe out the Jews, wipe out the Tas- 
manians, wipe out the Indians, wipe 
out everyone who's in the way, and 
then come out here and do the same 
damned murderous thing. You weren't 
with me out there. You didn't see what 
a rich, complex culture the Eaters 
have. Let me tell you about their tribal 
structure. It's dense: seven levels of 
matrimonial relationships, to begin 
with, and an exogamy factor that re- 
quires — " 

Softly Ellen says, "Tom, darling, 
nobody's going to harm the Eaters." 

"And the religion," he goes on. 
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"Nine gods, each one an aspect of the 
god. Holiness and wrongness both 
worshiped. They have hymns, pray- 
ers, a theology. And we, the emissaries 
of the god of wrongness — " 

"We're not exterminating them," 
Michaelson says. "Won't you under- 
stand that, Tom? This is all a fantasy 
of yours. You've been under the influ- 
ence of drugs, but now we're cleaning 
you out. You'll be clean in a little 
while. You'll have perspective again." 

"A fantasy?" he says bitterly. "A 
drug dream? I stood out in the prairie 
and saw you drop pellets. And I 
watched them die and melt away. I 
didn't dream that." 

"How can we convince you?" 
Chang asks earnestly. "What will 
make you believe? Shall we fly over 
the Eater country with you and show 
you how many millions there are?" 

"But how many millions have been 
destroyed?" he demands. 

They insist that he is wrong. Ellen 
tells him again that no one has ever de- 
sired to harm the Eaters. "This is a sci- 
entific expedition, Tom. We're here to 
study them. It's a violation of all we 
stand for to injure intelligent life- 
forms." 

"You admit that they're 
intelligent?" 

"Of course. That's never been in 
doubt." 

"Then why drop the pellets?" he 
asks. "Why slaughter them?" 

"None of that has happened, Tom" 
Ellen says. She takes his hand between 


her cool palms. "Believe us. Believe 
us." 

He says bitterly, "If you want me to 
believe you, why don't you do the job 
properly? Get out the editing machine 
and go to work on me. You can't sim- 
ply talk me into rejecting the evidence 
of my own eyes." 

"You were under drugs all the 
time," Michaelson says. 

"I've never taken drugs! Except for 
what I ate in the meadow, when I 
danced — and that came after I had 
watched the massacre going on for 
weeks and weeks. Are you saying that 
it's a retroactive delusion?" 

"No, Tom," Schwartz says. 
"You've had this delusion all along. It's 
part of your therapy, your reconstruct. 
You came here programmed with it." 

"Impossible," he says. 

Ellen kisses his fevered forehead. 
"It was done to reconcile you to man- 
kind, you see. You had this terrible re- 
sentment of the displacement of your 
people in the nineteenth century. You 
were unable to forgive the industrial 
society for scattering the Sioux, and 
you were terribly full of hate. Your 
therapist thought that if you could be 
made to participate in an imaginary 
modem extermination, if you could 
come to see it as a necessary operation, 
you'd be purged of your resentment 
and able to take your place in society 
as — " 

He thrusts her away. "Don't talk 
idiocy! If you knew the first thing 
about reconstruct therapy, you'd real- 
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ize that no reputable therapist could be 
so shallow. There are no one-to-one 
correlations in reconstructs. No, don't 
touch me. Keep away. Keep away." 

He will not let them persuade him 
that this is merely a drug-bom dream. 
It is no fantasy, he tells himself, and it 
is no therapy. He rises. He goes out. 
They do not follow him. He takes a 
copter and seeks his brothers. 

Again 1 dance. The sun is much 
hotter today. The Eaters are more nu- 
merous. Today I wear paint, today I 
wear feathers. My body shines with 
my sweat. They dance with me, and 
they have a frenzy in them that I have 
never seen before. We pound the tram- 
pled meadow with our feet. We clutch 
for the sun with our hands. We sing, 
we shout, we cry. We will dance until 
we fall. 

This is no fantasy. These people are 
real, and they are intelligent, and they 
are doomed. This I know. We dance. 
Despite the doom, we dance. 

My great-grandfather comes and 
dances with us. He too is real. His nose 
is like a hawk's, not blunt like mine, 
and he wears the big headdress, and his 
muscles are like cords under his brown 
skin. He sings, he shouts, he cries. 

Others of my family join us. 

We eat the oxygen-plants together. 
We embrace the Eaters. We know, all 
of us, what it is to be hunted. 

The clouds make music and the 
wind takes on texture and the sun's 
warmth has color. 


We dance. We dance. Our limbs 
know no weariness. 

The sun grows and fills the whole 
sky, and I see no Eaters now, only my 
own people, my father's fathers across 
the centuries, thousands of gleaming 
skins, thousands of hawk's noses, and 
we eat the plants, . and we find sharp 
sticks and thrust them into our flesh, 
and the sweet blood flows and dries in 
the blaze of the sun, and we dance, and 
we dance, and some of us fall from 
weariness, and we dance, and the 
prairie is a sea of bobbing headdresses, 
an ocean of feathers, and we dance, 
and my heart makes thunder, and my 
knees become water, and the sun's fire 
engulfs me, and I dance, and 1 fall, and 
I dance, and 1 fall, and 1 fall, and I fall. 

Again they find you and bring you 
back. They give you the cool snout on 
your arm to take the oxygen-plant 
drug from your veins, and then they 
give you something else so you will 
rest. You rest and you are very calm. 
Ellen kisses you and you stroke her soft 
skin, and then the others come in and 
they talk to you, saying soothing 
things, but you do not listen, for you 
are searching for realities. It is not an 
easy search. It is like falling through 
many trapdoors, looking for the one 
room whose floor is not hinged. Every- 
thing that has happened on this planet 
is your therapy, you tell yourself, de- 
signed to reconcile an embittered abor- 
igine to the white man's conquest; 
nothing is really being exterminated 
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here. You reject that and fall through 
and realize that this must be the ther- 
apy of your friends; they carry the 
weight of accumulated centuries of 
guilts and have come here to shed that 
load, and you are here to ease them of 
their burden, to draw their sins into 
yourself and give them forgiveness. 
Again you fall through, and see that 
the Eaters are mere animals who 
threaten the ecology and must be re- 
moved; the culture you imagined for 


them is your hallucination, kindled out 
of old churnings. You try to withdraw 
your objections to this necessary exter- 
mination except in your mind, which is 
troubled and disordered by your ob- 
session with the crime against your an- 
cestors, and you sit up, for you wish to 
apologize to these friends of yours, 
these innocent scientists whom you 
have called murderers. And you fall 
through. 
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Reg Bretnor began contributing to F&SF with the second issue. He is 
still sending us stories, and we continue to publish everything he 
sends, ranging from serious fantasy to humorous sf, such as his tales 
about the mad genius of New Haven, Papa Schimmelhom. "Gnurrs" 
(Winter-Spring 1950) was the first of that series. 

The Gnurrs Come From 
the Voodvork Out 


BY 

R. BRETNOR 




I hen Papa Schimmel- 
hom heard about the war with Bobo- 
via, he bought a box-lunch, wrapped 
his secret weapon in brown paper, and 
took the first bus straight to Washing- 
ton. He showed up at the main gate of 
the Secret Weapons Bureau shortly be- 
fore midday, complete with box-lunch, 
beard, and bassoon. 

That's right — bassoon. He had un- 
wrappied his secret weapon. It looked 
like a bassoon. The difference didn't 
show. 

Corporal Jerry Colliver, on duty at 
the gate, didn't know there was a dif- 
ference. All he knew was that the Se- 
cret Weapons Bureau was a mock-up, 
put there to keep the crackpots out of 
everybody's hair, and that it was a 
lousy detail, and that there was the 
whole ciftemoon to go before his date 
with Katie. 

"Goot morning, soldier boy!" bel- 


lowed Papa Schimmelhom. 

Corporal Colliver winked at the 
two Pfc's who were sunning them- 
selves with him on the guardhouse 
steps. "Come back Chris'mus, Santa," 
he said. "We're closed for inventory." 

"No!" Papa Schimmelhom was an- 
noyed. "I cannot stay so long from 
vork. Also, 1 have here a zecret veap- 
on. Ledt me in!" 

The Corporal shrugged. Orders 
were orders. Crazy or not, you had to 
let 'em in. He reached back and pressed 
the loony-button, to alert the psycho's 
just in case. Then, keys jingling, he 
walked up to the gate. "A secret weap- 
on, huh!" he said, unlocking it. "Guess 
you'll have the war all won and over in 
a week." 

"A veek?" Papa Schimmelhom 
roared with laughter. "Soldier boy, 
you vait! It is ofer in two days! I am a 
chenius!" 
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As he stepped through. Corporal 
Colliver remembered regulations and 
asked him sternly if he had any explo- 
sives on or about his person. 

"Ho-ho-ho! It iss nodt necessary to 
haff exblosives to vin a varl Zo all 
right, you zearch me!" 

The corporal searched him. He 
searched the box-lunch, which con- 
tained one deviled egg, two pressed- 
ham sandwiches, and an apple. He ex- 
amined the bassoon, shaking it and 
peering down it to make sure that it 
was empty. 

"Okay, Pop," he said, when he had 
finished. "You can go on in. But you 
better leave your flute here." 

"It iss nodt a fludt," Papa Schim- 
melhom corrected him. "It iss a gnurr- 
pfeife. And I must take it because it iss 
my zecret veapon." 

The corporal, who had been look- 
ing forward to an hour or so of trying 
to tootle "Coming' Through The Rye," 
shrugged philosophically. "Barney," 
he said to one of the Pfc's, "take this 
guy to Section Seven." 

As the soldier went off with Papa 
Schimmelhom in tow, he pressed the 
loony-button twice more just for luck. 
"Don't it beat all," he remarked. 

Corporal Colliver, of course, didn't 
know that Papa Schimmelhom had 
spoken only gospel truth. He didn't 
know that Papa Schimmelhom really 
was a genius, or that the gnurrs would 
end the war in two days, or that Papa 
Schimmelhom would win it. 

•k h -k 
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At ten minutes past one. Colonel 
Powhattan Fairfax Pollard was still 
mercifully unaware of Papa Schimmel- 
hom's existence. 

Colonel Pollard was long and lean 
and leathery. He wore Peal boots, 
spurs, and one of those plum-colored 
shirts which had been fashionable at 
Fort Huachuca in the 'twenties. He did 
not believe in secret weapons. He 
didn't even believe in atomic bombs 
and tanks, recoilless rifles and attack 
aviation. He believed in horses. 

The Pentagon had called him back 
out of retirement to command the Se- 
cret Weapons Bureau, and he had been 
the right man for the job. In the four 
months of his tenure, only one invent- 
or — a fellow with singularly sound 
ideas regarding pack-saddles — had 
been sent on to higher echelons. 

Colonel Pollard was seated at his 
desk, dictating to his blonde WAC sec- 
retary from an open copy of Major- 
General Wardrop's "Modern Pigstick- 
ing." He was accumulating material for 
a work of his own, to be entitled 
"Sword and Lance in Future Warfare." 
Now, in the middle of a quotation out- 
lining the virtues of the Bengal spear, 
he broke off abruptly. "Miss Hooper!" 
he announced. "A thought has occur- 
red to me!" 

Katie Hooper sniffed. If he had to 
be formal, why couldn't he just say ser- 
geant? Other senior officers had al- 
ways addressed her as my dear or 
sweetheart, at least when they were 
alone. Miss Hooper, indeed! She sniff- 
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ed again, and said, "Yessir." 

Colonel Pollard snorted, apparent- 
ly to clear his mind. "I can state it as a 
principle," he began, "that the mania 
for these so-called scientific weapons is 
a grave menace to the security of the 
United States. Flying in the face of the 
immutable science of war, we are 
building one unproved weapon after 
another, counter-weapons against 
these weapons, counter-counter-weap- 
ons, and — and so on. Armed to the 
teeth with theories and delusions, we 
soon may stand impotent — Did you 
hear me. Miss Hooper? Impotent — " 

Miss Hooper snickered and said, 
"Yessir." 

" — against the onrush of some At- 
tila," shouted the Colonel, "some 
modern Genghis Khan, as yet unborn, 
who will sweep away our tinkering 
technicians like chaff, and carve his 
empire with cavalry! A million mount- 
ed moujiks could — " 

But the world was not destined to 
find out just what a million mounted 
moujiks could or could not do. The 
door burst open. From the outer office, 
there came a short, sharp squeal. A 
plump young officer catapulted across 
the room, braked to a halt before the 
Colonel's desk, saluted wildly. 

"Oooohl" gasped Katie Hooper, 
staring with vast blue eyes. 

The Colonel's face turned suddenly 
to stone. 

And the young officer caught his 
breath long enough to cry, "My God, 
it — it's happened, sir!" 


Lieutenant Hanson was no combat 
soldier; he was a scientist. He had 
made no appointment. He had entered 
without knocking, in a most unmili- 
tary manner. And — And — 

"MISTER!" roared Colonel Pollard. 
WHERE ARE YOUR TROUSERS? " 

For Lieutenant Hanson obviously 
was wearing none. Nor was he wearing 
socks or shoes. And the tattered tails of 
his shirt barely concealed his shredded 
shorts. 

" SPEAK UP, DAMMIT! " 

Vacantly, the Lieutenant glanced at 
his lower limbs and back again. He be- 
gan to tremble. "They — they ate 
them!" he blurted. "That's what I'm 
trying to tell you! Lord knows how he 
does it! He's about eighty, and he's a — 
a foreman in a cuckoo-clock factory! 
But it's the perfect weapon! And it 
works, it works, it works!" He laughed 
hysterically. 'The gnurrs come from 
the voodvork out!" he sang, clapping 
his hands. 

Here Colonel Pollard rose from his 
chair, vaulted his desk, and tried to 
calm Lieutenant Hanson by shaking 
him vigorously. "Disgraceful!" he 
shouted in his ear. 'Turn your back!" 
he ordered the blushing Katie Hooper. 
"NONSENSE!" he beUowed when the 
Lieutenant tried to chatter something 
about gnurrs. 

And, "Vot iss nonzense, soldier 
boy?" enquired Papa Schimmelhom 
from the doorway. 

The Lieutenant pointed unsteadily 
at Colonel Pollard. "Gnurrs iss non- 
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zense!" he snickered. "He says so." 

,"Ha!" Papa Schimmelhom glared. 
"1 show you, soldier boy!" 

The Colonel erupted. "Soldier boy? 
SOLDIER BOY? Stand at attention when I 
speak to you! ATTENTION. DAMN YOU! " 

Papa Schimmelhom, of course, 
paid no attention whatsoever. He rais- 
ed his secret weapon to his lips, and the 
first bars of "Come To The Church In 
The Wildwood" moaned around the 
room. 

"Mister HansonI" raged the Col- 
onel. "Arrest that man! Take that thing 
away from himi I'll prefer charges! I'll 

At this point, the gnurrs came from 
the voodvork out. 

It isn't easy to describe a gnurr. 
Can you imagine a mouse-colored, 
mouse-sized critter shaped like a wild 
boar, but sort of shimmery? With 
thumbs fore and aft, and a pink, naked 
tail, and yellow eyes several sizes too 
large? And with three sets of sharp 
teeth in its face? You can? Well, that's 
about it — except that nobody has 
ever seen a gnurr. They don't come 
that way. When the gnurrs come from 
the voodvork out, they_ come all over 
— like lemmings, only more so — mil- 
lions and millions of them. 

And they come eating. 

The gnurrs came from the vood- 
vork out just as Papa Schimmelhom 
reached "... the church in the vale." 
They covered half the floor, and ate up 
half the carpet, before he finished. "No 
scene is so dear to my childhood." 


Then they advanced on Colonel Pol- 
lard. 

Mounting his desk, the Colonel 
started slashing around with his riding 
crop. Katie Hooper climbed a filing 
case, hoisted her skirt, and screamed. 
Lieutenant Hanson, secure in his 
nether nakedness, held his ground and 
guffawed insubordinately. 

Papa Schimmelhom stopped toot- 
ling to shout, "Don'dt vorry, soldier 
boy!" He started in again, playing 
something quite unrecognizable — 
something that didn't sound like a tune 
at all. 

Instantly, the gnurrs halted. They 
looked over their shoulders apprehen- 
sively. They swallowed the remains of 
the Colonel's chair cushion, shimmer- 
ed brightly, made a queasy sort of 
creaking sound, and turning tail, van- 
ished into the wainscoting. 

Papa Schimmelhom stared at the 
Colonel's boots, which were surpris- 
ingly intact, and muttered, "Hmm-m, 
zo!" He leered appreciatively at Katie 
Hooper, who promptly dropped her 
skirt. He thumped himself on the chest, 
and announced, "They are vunderful, 
my gnurrs!" 

"Wh — ?" The Colonel showed evi- 
dences of profound psychic trauma. 
"Where did they go?" 

"Vere they came from," replied 
Papa Schimmelhom. 

"Where's that?" 

"It iss yesterday!" 

"That — that's absurd!" The Co- 
lonel stumbled down and fell into his 
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chair. 'They weren't here yesterday!" 

Papa Schimmelhom regarded him 
pityingly. "Of courze nodt! They vere 
nodt here yesterday because yesterday 
vas then today. They are here yester- 
day, ven yesterday iss yesterday al- 
ready. It iss different." 

Colonel Pollard cast an appealing 
glance at Lieutenant Hanson. 

"Perhaps 1 can explain, sir," said 
the Lieutenant, whose nervous system 
seemingly had benefited by the second 
visit of the gnurrs. "May 1 make my re- 
port?" 

"Yes, yes, certainly." Colonel Pol- 
lard clutched gladly at the straw. 

Lieutenant Hanson pulled up a 
chair, and — as Papa Schimmelhom 
walked over to flirt with Katie — he 
began to talk in a low and very serious 
voice. 

"It's absolutely incredible," he said. 
"All the routine tests show that he's at 
best a high grade moron. He quit 
school when he was eleven, served his 
apprenticeship, and worked as a clock- 
maker till he was in his fifties. After 
that, he was a janitor in the Geneva In- 
stitute of Higher Physics until just a 
few years ago. Then he came to Amer- 
ica and got his present job. But it's the 
Geneva business that's important. 
They've been concentrating on exten- 
sions of Einstein's and Minkowski's 
work. He must have overheard a lot." 

"But if he's a moron — " the Colon- 
el had heard of Einstein, and knew that 
he was very deep indeed "—what good 
would it do him?" 


'That's just the point, sir! He's a 
moron on the conscious level, but sub- 
consciously he's a genius. Somehow, 
part of his mind absorbed the stuff, in- 
tegrated it, and came up with this bas- 
soon thing. It's got a weird little 
L-shaped crystal in it, impinging on the 
reed, and when you blow the crystal 
vibrates. We don't know why it works 
— but it sure does!" 

"Y ou mean the — uh — the fourth 
dimension?" 

"Precisely. Though we've left yes- 
terday behind, the gnurrs have not. 
They're there now. When a day be- 
comes our yesterday, it becomes their 
today." 

"But — but how does he get rid of 
them?" 

"He says he plays the same tune 
backwards, and reverses the effect." 

Papa Schimmelhom, who had been 
encouraging Katie Hooper to feel his 
biceps, turned around. "You vait!" he 
laughed uproariously. "Soon, with my 
gnurr-pfeife I broadcast to the enemy! 
Ve vin the var!" 

The Colonel shied. "The thing's un- 
tried, unproven! It — er — requires 
further study — field service — acid 
test." 

"We haven't time, sir. We'd lose the 
element of surprise!" 

"We will make a regular report 
through channels," declared the Col- 
onel. "It's a damn' machine, isn't it? 
They're unreliable. Always have been. 
It would be contrary to the principles 
of war." 
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And then Lieutenant Hanson had 
an inspiration. "But, sir," he argued, 
"we won't be fighting with the gnurr- 
pfeife! The gnurrs will be our real 
weapon, and they're not machines — 
they're animals! The greatest generals 
used animals in war! The gnurrs aren't 
interested in living creatures, but 
they'll devour just about anything else 

— wool, cotton, leather, even plastics 

— and their numbers are simply astro- 
nomical. If I were you. I'd get through 
to the Secretary right away!" 

For an instant, the Colonel hesitat- 
ed — but only for an instant. 
"Hanson," he said decisively, "you've 
got a point there — a very sound 
point!" 

And he reached for the telephone. 

It took less than twenty-four hours 
to organize Operation Gnurr. The Sec- 
retary of Defense, after conferring with 
the President and the General Staff, 
personally rushed over to direct pre- 
liminary tests of Papa Schimmelhorn's 
secret weapon. By nightfall, it was 
known that the gnurrs could: 

a. Completely blanket everything 
within two hundred yards of the gnurr- 
pfeife in less than twenty seconds, 

b. Strip an entire company of in- 
fantry, supported by chemical weap- 
ons, to the skin in one minute and eigh- 
teen seconds, 

c. Ingest the contents of five Quar- 
termaster warehouses in just over two 
and a half minutes, 

and. 


d. Come from the voodvork out 
when the gnurr-pfeife was played over 
a carefully shielded short-wave sys- 
tem. 

It had also become apparent that 
there were only three effective ways to 
kill a gnurr — by shooting him to 
death, drenching him with liquid fire, 
or dropping an atomic bomb on him — 
and that there were entirely too many 
gnurrs for any of these methods to be 
worth a hoot. 

By morning. Colonel Powhattan 
Fairfax Pollard — because he was the 
only senior officer who had ever seen a 
gnurr, and because animals were 
known to be right up his alley — had 
been made a lieutenant-general and 
given command of the operation. Lieu- 
tenant Hanson, as his aide, had sud- 
denly found himself a major. Corporal 
Colliver had become a master-ser- 
geant, presumably for being there 
when the manna fell. And Katie Hoop- 
er had had a brief but strenuous date 
with Papa Schimmelhorn. 

Nobody was satisfied. Katie com- 
plained that Papa Schimmelhorn and 
his gnurrs had the same idea in mind, 
only his technique was different. Jerry 
Colliver, who had been dating Katie 
regularly, griped that the old buzzard 
with the muscles had sent his Hooper 
rating down to zero. Major Hanson 
had awakened to the possibility of 
somebody besides the enemy tuning in 
on the Papa Schimmelhorn Hour. 

Even General Pollard was distress- 
ed — 
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"I could overlook everything, Han- 
son," he said sourly, "except his calling 
me 'soldier boy.' I won't stand for it! 
The science of war cannot tolerate in- 
discipline. I spoke to him about it, and 
all he said was, 'It iss all right, soldier 
boy. You can call me Papa.'" 

Major Hanson disciplined his face, 
and said, "Well, why not call him 
Papa, sir? After all, it's just such hu- 
man touches as these that make his- 
tory." 

"Ah, yes — History." The General 
paused reflectively. "Hmm, perhaps 
so, perhaps so. They always called Na- 
Doleon 'the little Corporal'." 

'The thing that really bothers me. 
General, is how we're going to get 
through without our own people lis- 
tening in. I guess they must've worked 
out something on it, or they wouldn't 
have scheduled the — the offensive for 
five o'clock. That's only four hours 
off." 

"Now that you mention it," said 
General Pollard, coming out of his rev- 
erie, "a memorandum did come 
through — Oh, Miss Hooper, bring me 
that memo from G-1, will you? — 
Thank you. Here it is. It seems that 
they have decided to — er — scramble 
the broadcast." 

"Scramble it, sir?" 

"Yes, yes. And I've issued opera- 
tional orders accordingly. You see. In- 
telligence reported several weeks ago 
that the enemy knows how to un- 
scramble anything we transmit that 
way. When Mr.. — ah, 'Papa' Schim- 


melhom goes on the air, we will scram- 
ble him, but we will not transmit the 
code key to our own people. It is as- 
sumed that from five to fifteen enemy 
monitors will hear him. His playing of 
the tune will constitute Phase One. 
When it is over, the microphones will 
be switched off, and he will play it 
backwards. That will be Phase Two, to 
dispose of such gnurrs as appear local- 
ly" 

"Seems sound enough." Major 
Hanson frowned. "And it's pretty 
smart, if everything goes right. But 
what if it doesn't? Hadn't we better 
have an ace up our sleeve?" 

He frowned again. Then, as the 
General didn't seem to have any ideas 
on the subject, he went about his 
duties. He made a final inspection of 
the special sound-proof room in which 
Papa Schimmelhom would tootle. He 
allocated its observation windows — 
one to the President, the Secretary, 
and General Pollard; one to the Chief 
of Staff, with his sea and air counter- 
parts; another to Intelligence liaison; 
and the last to the functioning staff of 
Operation Gnurr, himself included. At 
ten minutes to five, when everything 
was ready, he was still worrying. 

"Look here," he whispered to Papa 
Schimmelhom, as he escorted him to 
the fateful door. "What are we going to 
do if your gnurrs really get loose here? 
You couldn't play them back into the 
voodvork in a month of Sundays!" 

"Don'dt vorry, soldier boy!" Papa 
Schimmelhom gave him a resounding 
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slap on the back. "I haff yet vun trick I 
do nodt tell you!" 

And with that vague assurance, he 
closed the door behind him. 

"Ready!" echoed Sergeant Colliver. 

The tension mounted. The seconds 
ticked away. The General's hand 
reached for a sabre-hilt that wasn't 
there. At five exactly — 

CHARGE! " the General cried. 

A red light flared above the micro- 
phones. 

And Papa Schimmelhom started 
tootling "Come To The Church In The 
Wildwood." 

The gnurrs, of course, came from 
the voodvork out. 

Uhe gnurrs came from the vood- 
vork out, and a hungry gleam was in 
their yellow eyes. They carpeted the 
floor. They started piling up. They 
surged against the massive legs of Papa 
Schimmelhom, their tiny electric-razor 
sets of teeth going like all get out. His 
trousers vanished underneath the flood 
— his checkered coat, his tie, his col- 
lar, the fringes of his beard. And Papa 
Schimmelhom, all undismayed, lifted 
his big bassoon out of gnurrs' way and 
tootled on. "Come, come, come, 
come. Come to the church in the vild- 
vood...." 

Of course. Major Hanson couldn't 
hear the gnurr-pfeife — but he had 
sung the song in Sunday school, and 
now the words resounded in his brain. 
Verse after verse, chorus after chorus — 


The awful thought stmck him that 
Papa Schimmelhom would be over- 
whelmed, sucked under, drowned in 
gnurrs.... 

And then he heard the voice of 
General Pollard, no longer steady — 

"R-ready, Phase Two?" 

"R-ready!" replied Sergeant Colli- 
ver. 

A green light flashed in front of 
Papa Schimmelhom. 

For a moment, nothing changed. 
Then the gnurrs hesitated. Apprehen- 
sively, they glanced over their hairy 
shoulders. They shimmered. They 
started to recede. Back, back, back 
they flowed, leaving Papa Schimmel- 
horn alone, triumphant, and naked as 
a jay-bird. 

The door was opened, and he 
emerged — to be congratulated and re- 
clothed, and (much to Sergeant Colli- 
ver's annoyance) to turn down a White 
House dinner invitation in favor of a 
date with Katie. The active phases of 
Operation Gnurr were over. 

In far-away Bobovia, however, 
chaos reigned. Later it was learned that 
eleven inquisitive enemy monitors had 
unscrambled the tootle of the gnurr- 
pfeife, and that tidal waves of gnurrs 
had inundated the enemy's eleven ma- 
jor cities. By seven-fifteen, except for a 
few hysterical outlying stations, Bobo- 
via was off the air. By eight, Bobovian 
military activity had ceased in every 
theatre. At twenty after ten, an as- 
tounded Press learned that the surren- 
der of Bobovia could be expected mo- 
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mentarily.... The President had receiv- 
ed a message from the Bobovian Mar- 
shalissimo, asking permission to fly to 
Washington with his Chief of Staff, the 
members of his Cabinet, and several 
relatives. And would His Excellency 
the President ^ the Marshalissimo had 
radioed — be so good as to have some- 
one meet them at the airport with nine- 
teen pairs of American trousers, new 
or used? 

VE Day wasn't in it. Neither was VJ 
Day. As soon as the papers hit the 
streets — BOBOVIA SURRENDERS! - 
ATOMIC MICE DEVOUR ENEMY! — SWISS 
GENIUS' STRATEGY WINS WAR! - the 
crowds went wild. From Maine to Flor- 
ida, from California to Cape Cod, the 
lights went on, sirens and bells and 
auto horns resounded through the 
night, millions of throats were hoarse 
from singing "Come To The Church In 
The Wildwood." 

Next day, after massed television 
cameras had let the entire nation in on 
the formal signing of the surrender 
pact, General Pollard and Papa Schim- 
melhom were honored at an impres- 
sive public ceremony. 

Papa Schimmelhom received a 
vote of thanks from both Houses of 
Congress. He was awarded academic 
honors by Harvard, Princeton, 
M.I.T., and a number of denomina- 
tional colleges down in Texas. He 
spoke briefly about cuckoo-clocks, the 
gnurrs, and Katie Hooper. 

General Pollard, having been pre- 
sented with a variety of domestic and 


foreign decorations, spoke at some 
length on the use of animals in future 
warfare. He pointed out that the horse, 
of all animals, was best suited to nor- 
mal military purposes, and he discuss- 
ed in detail many of the battles and 
campaigns in which it had been tried 
and proven. He was just starting in on 
swords and lances when the abrupt ar- 
rival of Major Hanson cut short the 
whole affair. 

Hanson raced up with sirens 
screaming. He left his escort of MP's 
and ran across the platform. Pale and 
panting, he reached the President — 
and, though he tried to whisper, his 
voice was loud enough to reach the 
General's ear. "The — the gnurrs!" he 
choked. "They're in Los Angeles!" 

Instantly, the General rose to the 
occasion. "Attention, please!" he 
shouted at the microphones. "This cer- 
emony is now over. You may consider 
yourselves — er — ah — DISMISSED!" 

Before his audience could react, he 
had joined the knot of men around the 
President, and Hanson was briefing 
them on what had happened. "It was a 
research unit! They'd worked out a de- 
scrambler — new stuff — better than 
the enemy's. They didn't know. Tried 
it out on Papa here. Cut a record. 
Played it back today! Los Angeles is 
overrun!" 

There were long seconds of despair- 
ing silence. Then, "Gentlemen," said 
the President quietly, "we're in the 
same boat as Bobovia." 

The General groaned. 
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But Papa Schimmelhom, to every- 
one's surprise, laughed boisterously. 
"Oh-ho-ho-ho! Don'dt vorry, soldier 
boy! You trust old Papa Schimmel- 
hom. All ofer, in Bobovia, iss gnurrsi 
Ve haff them only in Los Angeles, vere 
it does nodt matter! Also, 1 haff a trick 
1 did nodt tell!" He winked a cunning 
wink. "Iss vun thing frightens gnurrs 

"In God's name — what?" exclaim- 
ed the Secretary. 

"Horzes," said Papa Schim- 
melhom. "It iss the smell." 

"Horses? Did you say horses?" The 
General pawed the ground. His eyes 
flashed fire. "CAVALRY!" he thundered. 
"We must have CAVALRY!" 

LBLIo time was wasted. Within the 
hour, Lieutenant-General Powhattan 
Fairfax Pollard, the only senior cavalry 
officer who knew anything about 
gnurrs, was promoted to the rank of 
General of the Armies, and given su- 
preme command. Major Hanson be- 
came a brigadier, a change of status 
which left him slightly dazed. Sergeant 
CoUiver received his warrant. 

General Pollard took immediate 
and decisive action. The entire Air 
Force budget for the year was com- 
mandeered. Anything even remotely 
resembling a horse, saddle, bridle, or 
bale of hay was shipped westward in 
requisitioned trains and tmcks. Former 
cavalry officers and non-com's, order- 
ed to instant duty regardless of age and 


wear-and-tear, were flown by disgrun- 
tled pilots to assembly points in Ore- 
gon, Nevada, and Arizona. Anybody 
and everybody who had ever so much 
as seen a horse was drafted into ser- 
vice. Mexico sent over several regi- 
ments on a lend-lease basis. 

The Press had a field day. NUDE 
HOLLYWOOD STARS FIGHT GNURRS! 
headlined many a full front page of 
photographs. Life devoted a special is- 
sue to General of the Armies Pollard, 
Jeb Stuart, Marshal Ney, Belisarius, 
the Charge of the Light Brigade at Bal- 
aklava, and AR 50-45, School Of The 
Soldier Mounted Without Arms. The 
Journal- American reported, on reliable 
authority, that the ghost of General 
Custer had been observed entering the 
Officers' Club at Fort Riley, Kansas. 

On the sixth day. General Pollard 
had ready in the field the largest cav- 
alry force in all recorded history. Its 
discipline and appearance left much to 
be desired. Its horsemanship was, to 
say the very least, uneven. Still, its 
morale was high, and — 

"Never again," declared the Gener- 
al to correspondents who interviewed 
him at his headquarters in Phoenix, 
"must we let politicians and long-hair- 
ed theorists persuade us to abandon 
the time-tried principles of war, and 
trust our national destiny to — to gad- 
gets. " 

Drawing his sabre, the General in- 
dicated his operations map. "Our strat- 
egy is simple," he announced. 'The 
gnurr forces have by-passed the Mo- 
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have Desert in the south, and are in- 
vading Arizona. In Nevada, they have 
concentrated against Reno and Virgin- 
ia City. Their main offensive, how- 
ever, appears to be aimed at the Ore- 
gon border. As you know, I have more 
than two million mounted men at my 
disposal — some three hundred divi- 
sions. In one hour, they will move for- 
ward. We will force the gnurrs to re- 
treat in three main groups — in the 
south, in the center, in the north. 
Then, when the terrain they hold has 
been sufficiently restricted. Papa — er, 
that is. Mister — Schimmelhorn will 
play his instrument over mobile public 
address systems." 

With that, the General indicated 
that the interview was at an end, and, 
mounting a splendid bay gelding pre- 
sented to him by the citizens of Louis- 
ville, rode off to emplane for the thea- 
tre of operations. 

Needless to say, his conduct of the 
War Against The Gnurrs showed the 
highest degree of initiative and energy, 
and a perfect grasp of the immutable 
principles of strategy and tactics. Even 
though certain envious elements in the 
Pentagon afterwards referred to the 
campaign as "Polly's Round-up," the 
fact remained that he was able to 
achieve total victory in five weeks — 
months before Bobovia even thought 
of promising its Five Year Plan for re- 
trousering its population. Inexorably, 
the terror-stricken gnurrs were driven 
back. Their queasy creaking could be 
heard for miles. At night, their shim- 


mering lighted up the sky. In the south, 
where their deployment had been con- 
fined by deserts, three tootlings in re- 
verse sufficed to bring about their 
downfall. In the center, where the ac- 
tion was heavier than anticipated, sev- 
enteen were needed. In the north, a 
dozen were required to do the trick. In 
each instance, the sound was carried 
over an area of several hundred square 
miles by huge loudspeaker units 
mounted in escort wagons or carried in 
packs. Innumerable cases of personal 
heroism were recorded — and Jerry 
Colliver, after having four pairs of 
breeches shot out from under him, was 
personally commissioned in the field 
by General Pollard. 

Naturally, a few gnurrs made their 
escape — but the felines of the state, 
who had been mewing with frustra- 
tion, made short work of them. As for 
the numerous gay instances of indisci- 
pline which occurred as the victorious 
troops passed through the quite literal- 
ly denuded towns, these were soon for- 
given and forgotten by the joyous pop- 
ulace. 

Secretly, to avoid the rough en- 
thusiasm of admiring throngs. General 
Pollard and Papa Schimmelhorn flew 
back to Washington — and three full 
regiments with drawn sabres were 
needed to clear a way for them. Final- 
ly, though, they reached the Pentagon. 
They walked toward the General's of- 
fice arm in arm, and then at the door 
they paused for a moment or two. 

"Papa," said General Pollard, 
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pointing at the gtiurr-pfeife with awe, 
"we have made History! And, by God, 
we’ll make more of it!" 

"/«/" said Papa Schimmelhom, 
with an enormous wink. "But tonight, 
soldier boy, ve vill make vhoopee! 1 
haff a date with Katie. For you she has 
a girl friend." 

General Pollard hesitated. 
"Wouldn't it — wouldn't it be bad for 
— er — discipline?" 

"Don'dt vorry, soldier boy! Ve 
don'dt tell anybody!" laughed Papa 
Schimmelhom — and threw the door 
open. 

There stood the General's desk. 
There, at its side, stood Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Hanson, looking worried. Against 
one wall stood Lieutenant Jerry Colli- 
ver, smirking loathsomely, with a pos- 
sessive arm around Katie Hooper's 
waist. And in the General's chair sat a 
very stiff old lady, in a very stiff black 
dress, tapping a very stiff umbrella on 
the blotting pad. 

As soon as she saw Papa Schimmel- 
hom, she stopped tapping and pointed 
the umbrella at him. "So!" she hissed. 
"You think you get avay? To spoil 
Cousin Anton's beaudtiful bassoon, 
and play with mices, and passes at fe- 


males soldier-girls make?" 

She turned to Katie Hooper, and 
they exchanged a feminine glance of 
triumph and understanding. "Iss lucky 
that you phone, so I find out," she 
said. "You are nice girl. You can see 
under sheep's clothings." 

She rose. As Katie blushed, she 
strode across the room, and grabbed 
the gnurr-pfeife from Papa Schimmel- 
hom. Before anyone could stop her, 
she stripped it of its reed — and ground 
the L-shaped crystal underfoot. 
"Now," exclaimed, "iss no more gnurrs 
and people-vithout-trousers-monkey- 
shines!" 

While General Pollard stared in 
blank amazement and Jerry Colliver 
snickered gloatingly, she took poor 
Papa Schimmelhom firmly by the ear. 
"So ve go home!" she ordered, steering 
him for the door. "Vere iss no soldier 
girls, and the house needs painting!" 

Looking crestfallen. Papa Schim- 
melhom went without resistance. 
"Gootbye!" he called unhappily. "I 
must go home vith Mama." 

But as he passed by General Pol- 
lard, he winked his usual wink. 
"Don'dt vorry, soldier boy!" he whis- 
pered. "I get avay again — I am a chen- 
ius!" 
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EGG FOO ALIEN 


Well, we've got another one; a 
super-hyped science fiction film guar- 
anteed to set the image of s/f back 20 
years. This is not a qualitative judge- 
ment. I loved Star Wars, though it was 
literarily from the pulps of my youth. 1 
hated Close Encounters, compotmding 
the public confusion between science 
fiction and flying saucer occultism as it 
did. 

Now there is Alien, whose role 
seems to be to reinforce that erroneous 
concept of the entire history of film — 
that science fiction movie is synony- 
mous with horror movie. 

The idea certainly goes back even 
further than the 1931 Frankenstein, but 
that one certainly set the pattern for 
the first great wave of s/f-horror films, 
awash with mad scientists tampering 
with things that no man should. 

That eventually petered out; the se- 
cond major cycle was started by Des- 
tination Moon, a real, non-horror s/f 
film, followed by others such as The 
Day the Earth Stood Still. And then 
who comes along from out of nowhere 
but The Thing? I happen to think The 
Thing is a great film and good science 
fiction, but there is no denying it let 
loose the swarm of horrible thinglets 
that finally degenerated into Godzilla 
& Co. 

I suspect that a third cycle was let 
loose by Star Wars, again a non-horror 
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film. And what do we get almost im- 
mediately but Alien and we're back 
where we started. 

Contrary to my usual practice, 1 
won't go into the plot, taking it for 
granted that by the time this sees print, 
everyone that wants to see it will have, 
and anyone else couldn't care less. I 
will point out, however, that it does 
owe a lot to The Thing, in which a 
small group of people, more or less 
trapped in a circumscribed area, are 
menaced by an alien creature of more 
than human powers. And the debt is 
greater than that, as I'll explain later. 

This, you might note, is also very 
close to the classic supernatural horror 
plot where a group of menaces are 
stuck in an old house or castle, usually 
by an atmospheric thunder storm (no 
pun intended), to be struck down one 
by one by the avenging spirit (or what- 
ever). Alien proves that a space ship is 
as good as a castle any day. 

What is good about Alien is very, 
very good, and that's its production. It 
looks like a pre-inflation million 
bucks. The external and internal shots 
of the human ship are of 2001-Star 
Wars quality. The alien ship is a mas- 
terpiece of original design. Those who 
have seen artist H. R, Gigcr's book of 
paintings, unfortunately titled The 
Necronomicon (HPL would have had a 
spasm if he'd seen it) or his cover on a 
recent issue of Omni will get a general 
idea of the organic grotesquerie of his 
vision of a menacing, non-human arti- 
fact. 


The photography is also excellent, 
and an aspect thereof touches on a 
continuing theoretical question I have 
raised here fairly often, v/hich boils 
down to — has color, for the most 
part, been detrimental to the horror 
film? Alien is, of course, in color, but 
only a very few scenes are bright — in 
lighting or in hue. Otherwise, all the 
photography, of both ships' passages, 
rooms and holds, are somber to the 
point of monochrome, much to the 
film's benefit. 

The acting and dialogue are very 
well done, and it is here that we come 
to the other matter of close resem- 
blance to The Thing, which gains so 
much of its quality from the verismo 
direction, acting and dialogue of its 
opening. The studiedly casual realism 
established by these makes the fan- 
tasy/horror element, the thing itself, 
that much more real and startling 
when it is introduced. 

The makers of Alien have learned 
this lesson well, and the opening, as 
the seven crew members of the vast 
space freighter emerge from cryogenic 
storage and talk and argue among 
themselves like any bunch of working 
stiffs, is beautifully handled. 

And 1 must note,, in my continuing 
campaign against gratuitous gore and 
violence in the horror film, that while 
there is a fair am.ount of both in Alien, 

I don't feel that there is much that is 
gratuitous; most is to the point of the 
plot and fairly restrained by today's 
standards. 
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But — the inevitable but — this in- 
credibly able production skill and rela- 
tive good taste has gone into the crea- 
tion of a movie with very little at its 
core. There is almost something ob- 
scene about all that being used to gussy 
up this hoary old situation. Besides 
which, like so many current films, it 
goes on too lortg (brevity is the soul of 
the horror film); there are too many 
lamely justified meanders through the 
ship, too many dumb actions by the 
characters just to keep the plot going. 

Oh, it does what it's supposed to, 
which is scare the pants off you. But a 
half hour after you've seen it, it col- 


lapses when you think about it, and to 
use the libelous but handy cliche about 
Chinese food, you're hungry again de- 
spite the sumptuous bowls in which the 
food was served. 

Things-to-come dept.... As many 
of you know, the sequel to Star Wars is 
well into production. It bears the dis- 
tinctly unhandy title of The Empire 
Strikes Back; much of the action takes 
place on an "ice planet," filmed on a 
glacier in Norway {on it). Mark Ham- 
ill, Harrison Ford, and Carrie Fisher 
will be with us again. Expect to see it 
probably in the spring of 1980. 
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Dreaming Is A Private 
Thing 


BY 

ISAAC ASIMOV 


tjesse Weill looked up from his desk. 
His old spare body, his sharp high- 
bridged nose, deep-set shadowy eyes 
and amazing shock of whltj hair had 
trademarked his appearance during the 
years that Dreams, Iric. had become 
world-famous. 

He said, "Is the boy here already, 
Joe?" 

Joe Dooley was short and heavy- 
set. A cigar caressed his moist lower 
lip. He took it away for a moment and 
nodded. "His folks are with him. 
They're all scared." 

"You're sure this is not a false 
alarm, Joe? I haven't got much time." 
He looked at his watch. "Government 
business at two." 

"This is a sure thing, Mr. Weill." 
Dooley's face was a study in earnest- 
ness. His jowls quivered with persua- 
sive intensity. "Like I told you, I pick- 
ed him up playing some kind of basket- 


ball game in the schoolyard. You 
should've seen the kid. He stunk. 
When he had his hands on the ball, his 
own team had to take it away, and 
fast, but just the same he had all the 
stance of a star player. Know what I 
mean? To me it was a giveaway." 

"Did you talk to him?" 

"Well, sure. I stopped him at lunch. 
You know me." Dooley gestured ex- 
pansively with his cigar and caught the 
severed ash with his other hand. 
"'Kid,' I said — " 

"And he's dream material?" 

"I said, 'Kid, I just came from 
Africa and — '" 

"All right." Weill held up the palm 
of his hand. "Your word I'll always 
take. How you do it I don't know, but 
when you say a boy is a potential 
dreamer. I'll gamble. Bring him in." 

The youngster came in between his 
parents. Dooley pushed chairs forward 
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and Weill rose to shake hands. He 
smiled at the youngster in a way that 
turned the wrinkles of his face into 
benevolent creases. 

"You're Tommy Slutsky?" 

Tommy nodded wordlessly. He 
was about ten and a little small for 
that. His dark hair was plastered down 
unconvincingly and his face was un- 
realistically clean. 

Weill said, "You're a good boy?" 

The boy's mother smiled at once 
and patted Tommy's head maternally 
(a gesture which did not soften the anx- 
ious expression on the youngster's 
face). She said, "He's always a very 
good boy." 

Weill let this dubious statement 
pass. "Tell me. Tommy," he said, and 
held out a lollipop which was first hesi- 
tantly considered, then accepted. "Do 
you ever listen to dreamies?" 

"Sometimes," said Tommy, in an 
uncertain treble. 

Mr. Slutsky cleared his throat. He 
was broad-shouldered and thick-fin- 
gered, the type of laboring man who, 
every once in a while, to the confusion 
of eugenics, sired a dreamer. "We rent- 
ed one or two for the boy. Real old 
ones." 

Weill nodded. He said, "Do you 
like them. Tommy?" 

"They were sort of silly." 

"You think up better ones for your- 
self, do you?" 

The grin that spread over the ten- 
year-old features had the effect of tak- 
ing away some of the unreality of the 


slicked hair and washed face. 

Weill went on, gently, "Would you 
like to make up a dream for me?" 

Tommy was instantly embarrass- 
ed. "I guess not." 

"It won't be hard. It's very easy. — 
Joe." 

Dooley moved a screen out of the 
way and rolled forward a dream-re- 
corder. 

The youngster looked owlishly at 
it. 

Weill lifted the helmet and brought 
it close to the boy. "Do you know 
what this is?" 

Tommy shrank away. "No." 

"It's a thinker. That's what we call 
it because people think into it. You put 
it on your head and think anything 
you want." 

"Then what happens?" 

"Nothing at all. It feels nice." 

"No," said Tommy, "I guess I'd 
rather not." 

His mother bent hurriedly toward 
him. "It won't hurt. Tommy. You do 
what the man says." There was an un- 
mistakable edge to her voice. 

Tommy stiffened and looked as 
though he might cry, but he didn't. 
Weill put the thinker on him. 

He did it gently and slowly and let 
it remain there for some 30 seconds be- 
fore speaking again, to let the boy as- 
sure himself it would do no harm, to 
let him get used to the insinuating 
touch of the fibrils against the sutures 
of his skull (penetrating the skin so 
finely as to be almost insensible), and 
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finally to let him get used to the faint 
hum of the alternating field vortices. 

Then he said, "Now would you 
think for us?" 

"About what?" Only the boy's nose 
and mouth showed. 

"About anything you want. What's 
the best thing you would like to do 
when school is out?" 

The boy thought a moment and 
said, with rising inflection, "Go on a 
stratojet?" 

"Why not? Sure thing. You go on a 
jet. It's taking off right now." He ges- 
tured lightly to Dooley, who threw the 
freezer into circuit. 

Weill kept the boy only five min- 
utes and then let him and his mother be 
escorted from the office by Dooley. 
Tommy looked bewildered but un- 
damaged by the ordeal. 

Weill said to the father, "Now, Mr. 
Slutsky, if your boy does well on this 
test, we'll be glad to pay you five hun- 
dred dollars each year until he finishes 
high school. In that time, all we'll ask 
is that he spend an hour a week some 
afternoon at our special school." 

"Do 1 have to sign a paper?" Slut- 
sky's voice was a bit hoarse. 

"Certainly. This is business, Mr. 
Slutsky." 

"Well, 1 don't know. Dreamers are 
hard to come by, I hear." 

"They are. They are. But your son, 
Mr. Slutsky, is not a dreamer yet. He 
might never be. Five hundred dollars a 
year is a gamble for us. It's not a gam- 
ble for you. When he's finished high 


school, it may turn out he's not a 
dreamer, yet you've lost nothing. 
You've gained maybe four thousand 
dollars altogether. If he is a dreamer, 
he'll make a nice living and you cer- 
tainly haven't lost then." 

"He'll need special training, won't 
he?" 

"Oh, yes, most intensive. But we 
don't have to worry about .that till 
after he's finished high school. Then, 
after two years with us, he'll be devel- 
oped. Rely on me, Mr. Slutsky." 

. "Will you guarantee that special 
training?" 

Weill, who had been shoving a 
paper across the desk at Slutsky, and 
punching a pen wrong-side-to at him, 
put the pen down and chuckled, 
"Guarantee? No. How can we when 
we don't know for sure yet if he's a real 
talent? Still, the five hundred a year 
will stay yours." 

Slutsky pondered and shook his 
head. "I tell you straight out, Mr. Weill 
— After your man arranged to have us 
come here, I called Luster-Think. They 
said they'll guarantee training." 

Weill sighed. "Mr. Slutsky, I don't 
like to talk against a competitor. If 
they say they'll guarantee training, 
they'll do as they say, but they can't 
make a boy a dreamer if he hasn't got it 
in him, training or not. If they take a 
plain boy without the proper talent 
and put him through a development 
course, they'll ruin him. A dreamer he 
won't be, that 1 guarantee you. And a 
normal human being he won't be, ei- 
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ther. Don't take the chance of doing it 
to your son. 

"Now Dreams, Inc. will be perfect- 
ly honest with you. If he can be a 
dreamer, we'll make him one. If not, 
we'll give him back to you without 
having tampered with him and say, 
'Let him learn a trade.' He'll be better 
and healthier that way. I tell you, Mr. 
Slutsky — 1 have sons and daughters 
and grandchildren so I know what I 
say — I would not allow a child of 
mine to be pushed into dreaming if he's 
not ready for it. Not for a million 
dollars." 

Slutsky wiped his mouth with the 
back of his hand and reached for the 
pen. "What does this say?" 

"This is just an option. We pay you 
a hundred dollars in cash right now. 
No strings attached. We'll study the 
boy's reverie. If we feel it's worth fol- 
lowing up, we'll call you in again and 
make the five hundred dollar a year 
deal. Leave yourself in my hands, Mr. 
Slutsky, and don't worry. You won't 
be sorry." 

Slutsky signed. 

Weill passed the document through 
the file slot and handed an envelope to 
Slutsky. 

Five minutes later, alone in the of- 
fice, he placed the unfreezer over his 
own head and absorbed the boy's rev- 
erie intently. It was a typically childish 
daydream. First Person was at the con- 
trols of the plane, which looked like a 
compound of illustrations out of the 
filmed thrillers that still circulated 


among those who lacked the time, de- 
sire or money for dream-cylinders. 

When he removed the unfreezer, he 
found Dooley looking at him. 

"Well, Mr. Weill, what do you 
think?" said Dooley, with an eager and 
proprietary air. 

"Could be, Joe. Could be. He has 
the overtones and for a ten-year-old 
boy without a scrap of training it's 
hopeful. When the plane went through 
a cloud, there was a distinct sensation 
of pillows. Also the smell of clean 
sheets, which was an amusing touch. 
We can go with him a ways, Joe." 

"Good." Joe beamed happily at 
Weill's approval. 

"But I tell you, Joe, what we really 
need is to catch them still sooner. And 
why not? Some day, Joe, every child 
will be tested at birth. A difference in 
the brain there positively must be and 
it should be found. Then we could sep- 
arate the dreamers at the very begin- 
ning." 

"Hell, Mr. Weill," said Dooley, 
looking hurt. "What would happen to 
my job then?" 

Weill laughed. "No cause to worry 
yet, Joe. It won't happen in our life- 
times. In mine, certainly not. We'll be 
depending on good talent scouts like 
you for many years. You just watch 
the playgrounds and the streets" — 
Weill's gnarled hand dropped to Doo- 
ley's shoulder with a gentle, approving 
pressure — "and find us a few more 
Hillarys and Janows and Luster-Think 
won't ever catch us. — Now get out. I 
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want lunch and then I'll be ready for 
my 2 o'clock appointment. The 
government, Joe, the government." 
And he winked portentously. 

Jesse Weill's 2 o'clock appointment 
was with a young man, apple-cheeked, 
spectacled, sandy-haired and glowing 
with the intensity of a man with a mis- 
sion. He presented his credentials 
across Weill's desk and revealed him- 
self to be John J. Byrne, an agent of the 
Department of Arts and Sciences. 

"Good afternoon, Mr. Byrne," said 
W'eill. "In what way can I be of ser- 
vice?" 

"Are we private here?" asked the 
agent. He had an unexpected baritone. 

"Quite private." 

"Then, if you don't mind, I'll ask 
you to absorb this." Byrne produced a 
small and battered cylinder and held it 
out between thumb and forefinger. 

Weill took it, hefted it, turned it 
this way and that and said with a den- 
ture-revealing smile, "Not the product 
of Dreams, Inc., Mr. Byrne." 

"I didn't think it was," said the 
agent. "I’d still like you to absorb it. I'd 
set the automatic cutoff for about a 
minute, though." 

"That's all that can be endured?" 
Weill pulled the receiver to his desk 
and placed the cylinder into the un- 
freeze compartment. He removed it, 
polished either end of the cylinder with 
his handkerchief and tried again. "It 
doesn't make good contact," he said. 
"An amateurish job." 

He placed the cushioned unfreeze 


helmet over his skull and adjusted the 
temple contacts, then set the automatic 
cutoff. He leaned back and clasped his 
hands over his chest and began absorb- 
ing. 

His fingers grew rigid and clutched 
at his jacket. After the cutoff had 
brought absorption to an end, he re- 
moved the unfreezer and looked faint- 
ly angry. "A raw piece," he said. "It's 
lucky I'm an old man so that such 
things no longer bother me." 

Byrne said stiffly, "It's not the 
worst we've found. And the fad is in- 
creasing." 

Weill shrugged. "Pornographic 
dreamies. It's a logical development, I 
suppose." 

The government man said, "Logical 
or not, it represents a deadly danger 
for the moral fiber of the nation." 

"The moral fiber, ' said Weill, "can 
take a lot of beating. Erotica of one 
form or another has been circulated all 
through history." 

"Not like this, sir. A direct mind- 
to-mind stimulation is much more ef- 
fective than smoking-room stories or 
filthy pictures. Those must be filtered 
through the senses and lose some of 
their effect in that way." 

Weill could scarcely argue that 
point. He said, "What would you have 
me do?" 

"Can you suggest a possible source 
for this cylinder?" 

"Mr. Byrne, I'm not a policeman." 

"No, no. I'm not asking you to do 
our work for us. The Department is 
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quite capable of conducting its own in- 
vestigations. Can you help us, I mean, 
from your own specialized knowledge? 
You say your company did not put out 
that filth. Who did?" 

"No reputable dream-distributor. 
I'm sure of that. It's too cheaply 
made. " 

"That could have been done on 
purpose." 

"And no professional dreamer orig- 
inated it." 

"Are you sure, Mr. Weill? Couldn't 
dreamers do this sort of thing for some 
small illegitimate concern for money 
— or for fun?" 

"They could, but not this particular 
one. No overtones. It's two-dimen- 
sional. Of course, a thing like this 
doesn't need overtones." 

"What do you mean, overtones?" 

Weill laughed gently, "You are not 
a dreamie fan?" 

Byrne tried not to look virtuous 
and did not entirely succeed. "I prefer 
music." 

"Well, that's all right, too," said 
Weill, tolerantly, "but it makes it a lit- 
tle harder to explain overtones. Even 
pteople who absorb dreamies might not 
be able to explain if you asked them. 
Still they'd know a dreamie was no 
good if the overtone were missing, 
even if they couldn't tell you why. 
Look, when an experienced dreamer 
goes into reverie, he doesn't think a 
story like in the old-fashioned television 
or book-films. It's a series of little vi- 
sions. Each one has several meanings. 


If you studied them carefully, you'd 
find maybe five or six. While absorb- 
ing them in the ordinary way, you 
would never notice, but careful study 
shows it. Believe me, my psychological 
staff puts in long hours on just that 
point. All the overtones, the different 
meanings, blend together into a mass 
of guided emotion. Without them, ev- 
erything would be flat, tasteless. 

"Now this morning, I tested a 
young boy. A ten-year-old with possi- 
bilities. A cloud to him isn't just a 
cloud, it's a pillow too. Having the sen- 
sations of both, it was more than ei- 
ther. Of course, the boy's very primi- 
tive. But when he's through with his 
schooling, he'll be trained and disci- 
plined. He'll be subjected to all sorts of 
sensations. He'll store up experience. 
He'll study and analyze classic dream- 
ies of the past. He'll learn how to con- 
trol and direct his thoughts, though, 
mind you, I have always said that 
when a good dreamer improvises — " 

Weill halted abruptly, then pro- 
ceeded in less impassionated tones, "I 
shouldn't get excited. All I'm trying to 
bring out now is that every profession- 
al dreamer has his own type of over- 
tones which he can't mask. To an ex- 
pert it's like signing his name on the 
dreamie. And 1, Mr. Byrne, know all 
the signatures. Now that piece of dirt 
you brought me has no overtones at 
all. It was done by an ordinary person. 
A little talent, maybe, but like you and 
me, he can't think." 

Byrne reddened a trifle. "Not ev- 
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eryone can't think, Mr. Weill, even if 
they don't make dreamies." 

"Oh, tush, ' and Weill wagged his 
hand in the air. "Don't be angry with 
what an old man says. I don't mean 
think as in reason. I mean think as in 
dream. We all can dream after a fash- 
ion, just like we all can run. But can 
you and 1 run a mile in under four min- 
utes? You and I can talk but are we 
Daniel Websters? Now when I think of 
a steak, I think of the word. Maybe I 
have a quick picture of a brown steak 
on a platter. Maybe you have a better 
pictorialization of it and you can see 
the crisp fat and the onions and the 
baked potato. 1 don't know. But a 
dreamer ... He sees it and smells it and 
tastes it and everything about it, with 
the charcoal and the satisfied feeling in 
the stomach and the way the knife cuts 
through it and a hundred other things 
all at once. Very sensual. Very sensual. 
You and I can't do it." 

"Well then," said Byrne, "no pro- 
fessional dreamer has done this. That's 
something anyway." He put the cylin- 
der in his inner jacket pocket. "I hope 
we'll have your full cooperation in 
squelching this sort of thing." 

"Positively, Mr. Byrne. With a 
whole heart." 

"I hope so." Byrne spoke with a 
consciousness of power. "It's not up to 
me, Mr. Weill, to say what will be 
done and what won't be done, but this 
sort of thing" — he tapped the cylinder 
he had brought — "will make it awful- 
ly tempting to impose a really strict 


censorship on dreamies." 

He rose. "Good day, Mr. Weill." 

"Good day, Mr. Byrne. I'll hope al- 
ways for the best." 

Francis Belanger burst into Jesse 
Weill's office in his usual steaming tiz- 
zy, his reddish hair disordered and his 
face aglow with worry and a mild per- 
spiration. He was brought up sharply 
by the sight of Weill's head cradled in 
the crook of his elbow and bent on the 
desk until only the glimmer of white 
hair was visible. 

Belanger swallowed. "Boss?" 

Weill's head lifted. "It's you, 
Frank?" 

"What's the matter, boss? Are you 
sick?" 

"I'm old enough to be sick, but I'm 
on my feet. Staggering, but on my feet. 
A government man was here." 

"What did he want?" 

"He threatens censorship. He 
brought a sample of what's going 
round. Cheap dreamies for bottle par- 
ties." 

"God damn!" said Belanger, feel- 
ingly. 

"The only trouble is that morality 
makes for good campaign fodder. 
They'll be hitting out everywhere. And 
to tell the truth, we're vulnerable, 
Frank." 

"We are? Our stuff is clean. We 
play up adventure and romance," 

Weil! thrust out his lower lip and 
wrinkled his forehead. "Between us, 
Frank, we don't have to make believe. 
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Clean? It depends on how you look at 
it. It's not for publication, maybe, but 
you know and I know that every 
dreamie has its Freudian connotations. 
You can't deny it." 

"Sure, if you look for it. If you're a 
psychiatrist — " 

"If you're an ordinary person, too. 
The ordinary observer doesn't know 
it's there and maybe he couldn't tell a 
phallic symbol from a mother image 
even if you pointed them out. Still, his 
subconscious knows. And it's the con- 
notations that make many a dreamie 
click." 

"All right, what's the government 
going to do? Clean up the subcon- 
scious?" 

"It's a problem. I don't know what 
they're going to do. What we have on 
our side, and what I'm mainly depend- 
ing on, is the fact that the public loves 
its dreamies and won't give them up. 
— Meanwhile, what did you come in 
for? You want to see me about some- 
thing, I suppose?" 

Belanger tossed an object onto 
Weill's desk and shoved his shirt-tail 
deeper into his trousers. 

W'eill broke open the glistening 
plastic cover and took out the enclosed 
cylinder. At one end was engraved in a 
too-fancy script in pastel blue: Along 
the Himalayan Trail. It bore the mark 
of Luster-Think. 

"The Competitor's Product." Weill 
said it with capitals and his lips twitch- 
ed. "It hasn't been published yet. 
Where did you get it, Frank?" 


"Never mind. I just want you to ab- 
sorb it." 

Weill sighed. "Today, everyone 
wants me to absorb dreams. Frank, it's 
not dirty?" 

Belanger said testily, "It has your 
Freudian symbols. Narrow crevasses 
between the mountain peaks. I hope 
that won't bother you." 

"I'm an old man. It stopped bother- 
ing me years ago, but that other thing 
was so poorly done, it hurt. — All 
right, let's see what you've got here." 

Again the recorder. Again the un- 
freezer over his skull and at the tem- 
ples. This time, Weill rested back in his 
chair for fifteen minutes or more, while 
Francis Belanger went hurriedly 
through two cigarettes. 

When Weill removed the headpiece 
and blinked dream out of his eyes, Bel- 
anger said, "Well, what's your reac- 
tion, boss?" 

Weill corrugated his forehead. "It's 
not for me. It was repetitious. With 
competition like this. Dreams, Inc. 
doesn't have to worry yet." 

"That's your mistake, boss. Luster- 
Think's going to win with stuff like 
this. We've got to do something." 

"Now, Frank — " 

"No, you listen. This is the coming 
thing." 

"This?" Weill stared with half-hu- 
morous dubiety at the cylinder. "It's 
amateurish. It’s repetitious. Its over- 
tones are very unsubtle. The snow had 
a distinct lemon, sherbet taste. Who 
tastes lemon sherbet in snow these 
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days, Frank? In the old days, yes. 
Twenty years ago, maybe. When Ly- 
man Harrison first made his Snow 
Symhponies for sale down south, it 
was a big thing. Sherbet and candy- 
striped mountain tops and sliding 
down chocolate-covered cliffs. It's 
slapstick, Frank. These days it doesn't 
go." 

"Because," said Belanger, "you're 
not up with the times, boss. I've got to 
talk to you straight. When you started 
the dreamie business, when you 
bought up the basic patents and began 
putting them out, dreamies were lux- 
ury stuff. The market was small and 
individual. You could afford to turn 
out specialized dreamies and sell them 
to people at high prices." 

"I know," said Weill, "and we've 
kept that up. But also we've opened a 
rental business for the masses." 

"Yes, we have and it's not enough. 
Our dreamies have subtlety, yes. They 
can be used over and over again. The 
tenth time you're still finding new 
things, still getting new enjoyment. But 
how many people are connoisseurs? 
And another thing. Our stuff is strong- 
ly individualized. They're First 
Person." 

"Well?" 

"Well, Luster-Think is opening 
dream-palaces. They've opened one 
with three hundred booths in Nash- 
ville. You walk in, take your seat, put 
on your unfreezer and get your dream. 
Everyone in the audience gets the same 
one." 


"I've heard of it, Frank, and it's 
been done before. It didn't work the 
first time and it won't work now. You 
want to know why it won't work? Be- 
cause in the first place, dreaming is a 
private thing. Do you like your neigh- 
bor to know what you're dreaming? In 
the second place, in a dream-palace the 
dreams have to start on schedule, don't 
they? So the dreamer has to dream not 
when he wants to but when some pal- 
ace manager says he should. Finally, a 
dream one person likes, another per- 
son doesn't like. In those three hun- 
dred booths, I guarantee you, a hun- 
dred and fifty people are dissatisfied. 
And if they're dissatisfied, they won't 
come back." 

Slowly, Belanger rolled up his 
sleeves and opened his collar. "Boss," 
he said, "you're talking through your 
hat. What's the use of proving they 
won't work? They are working. The 
word came through today that Luster- 
Think is breaking ground for a thou- 
sand-booth palace in St. Louis. People 
can get used to public dreaming, if ev- 
eryone else in the same room is having 
the same dream. And they can adjust 
themselves to having it at a given time, 
as long as it's cheap and convenient. 

"Damn it, boss, it's a social affair. 
A boy and a girl go to a dream-palace 
and absorb some cheap romantic thing 
with stereotyped overtones and com- 
monplace situations, but still they 
come out with stars sprinkling their 
hair. They've had the same dream to- 
gether. They've gone through identical 
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sloppy emotions. They're in tune, 
boss. You bet they go back to the 
dream-palace, and all their friends go, 
too." 

"And if they don't like the dream?" 

"That's the point. That's the nub of 
the whole thing. They're bound to like 
it. If you prepare Hillary specials with 
wheels within wheels within wheels, 
with surprise twists on the third-level 
undertones, with clever shifts of signif- 
icance and all the other things we're so 
proud of, why, naturally, it won't ap- 
peal to everyone. Specialized dreamies 
are for specialized tastes. But Luster- 
Think is turning out simple jobs in 
Third Person so both sexes can be hit 
at once. Like what you've just absorb- 
ed. Simple, repetitious, commonplace. 
They're aiming at the lowest common 
denominator. No one will love it, may- 
be, but no one will hate it." 

Weill sat silent for a long time and 
Belanger watched him. Then Weill 
said, "Frank, I started on quality and 
I'm staying there. Maybe you're right. 
Maybe dream-palaces are the coming 
thing. If so we'll open them, but we'll 
use good stuff. Maybe Luster-Think 
underestimates ordinary people. Let's 
go slowly and not panic. I have based 
all my policies on the theory that 
there's always a market for quality. 
Sometimes, my boy, it would surprise 
you how big a market." 

"Boss — " 

The sounding of the intercom inter- 
rupted Belanger. 

"What is it, Ruth?" said Weill. 


The voice of his secretary said, "It's 
Mr. Hillary, sir. He wants to see you 
right away. He says it's important." 

"Hillary?" Weill's voice registered 
shock. Then, "Wait five minutes, 
Ruth, then send him in." 

Weill turned to Belanger. "Today, 
Frank, is definitely not one of my good 
days. A dreamer should be at home 
with his thinker. And Hillary's our best 
dreamer, so he especially should be at 
home. What do you suppose is wrong 
with him?" 

Belanger, still brooding over Lus- 
ter-Think and dream-palaces, said 
shortly, "Call him in and find out." 

"In one minute. Tell me, how was 
his last dream? I haven't absorbed the 
one that came in last week." 

Belanger came down to earth. He 
wrinkled his nose. "Not so good." 

"Why not?" 

"It was ragged. Too jumpy. I don't 
mind sharp transitions for the liveli- 
ness, you know, but there's got to be 
some connection, even if only on a 
deep level." 

"Is it a total loss?" 

"No Hillary dream is a total loss. It 
took a lot of editing though. We cut it 
down quite a bit and spliced in some 
odd pieces he'd sent us now and then. 
You know, detached scenes. It's still 
not Grade A, but it will pass." 

"You told him about this, Frank?" 

"Think I'm crazy, boss? Think I'm 
going to say a harsh word to a dream- 
er?" 

And at that point the door opened 
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and Weill's comely young secretary 
smiled Sherman Hillary into the office. 

Sherman Hillary, at the age of 31, 
could have been recognized as a 
dreamer by anyone. His eyes, though 
unspectacled, had nevertheless the mis- 
ty look of one who either needs glasses 
or who rarely focuses on anything 
mundane. He was of average height 
but underweight, with black hair that 
needed cutting, a narrow chin, a pale 
skin and a troubled look. 

He muttered, "Hello, Mr. Weill," 
and half-nodded in hangdog fashion in 
the direction of Belanger. 

Weill said, heartily, "Sherman, my 
boy, you look fine. What's the matter? 
A dream is cooking only so-so at 
home? You're worried about it? — Sit 
down, sit down." 

The dreamer did, sitting at the edge 
of the chair and holding his thighs stiff- 
ly together as though to be ready for 
instant obedience to a possible order to 
stand up once more. 

He said, "I've come to tell you, Mr. 
Weill, I'm quitting." 

"Quitting?" 

"I don't want to dream anymore, 
Mr. Weill." 

Weill's old face looked older now 
than at any time during the day. 
"Why, Sherman?" 

The dreamer's lips twisted. He 
blurted out, "Because I'm not living, 
Mr. Weill. Everything passes me by. It 
wasn't so bad at first. It was even re- 
laxing. I'd dream evenings, weekends 


when I felt like it or any other time. 
And when I felt like it I wouldn't. But 
now. I'm an old pro. You tell me I'm 
one of the best in the business and the 
industry looks to me to think up new 
subtleties and new changes on the old 
reliables like the flying reveries, and 
the worm-turning skits." 

Weill said, "And is anyone better 
than you, Sherman? Your little se- 
quence on leading an orchestra is sell- 
ing steadily after ten years." 

"All right, Mr. Weill. I've done my 
part. It's gotten so I don't go out any 
more. I neglect my wife. My little girl 
doesn't know me. Last week we went 
to a dinner party — Sarah made me — 
and I don't remember a bit of it. Sarah 
says I was sitting on the couch all eve- 
ning just staring at nothing and hum- 
ming. She said everyone kept looking 
at me. She cried all night. I'm tired of 
things like that, Mr. Weill. I want to be 
a normal person and live in this world. 

I promised her I'd quit and I will, so it's 
goodby, Mr. Weill." Hillary stood up 
and held out his hand awkwardly. 

Weill waved it gently away. "If you 
want to quit, Sherman, it's all right. 
But do an old man a favor and let me 
explain something to you." 

"I'm not going to change my 
mind," said Hillary. 

"I'm not going to try to make you. I 
just want to explain something. I'm an 
old man and even before you were 
bom I was in this business, so I like to 
talk about it. Humor me, Sherman? 
Please?" 
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Hillary sat down. His teeth damp- 
ed down on his lower lip and he stared 
sullenly at his fingernails. 

Weill said, "Do you know what a 
dreamer is, Sherman? Do you know 
what he means to ordinary people? Do 
you know what it is to be like me, like 
Frank Belanger, like your wife Sarah? 
To have crippled minds that can't im- 
agine, that can't build up thoughts? 
People like myself, ordinary people, 
would like to escape just once in a 
while this life of ours. We can’t. We 
need help. 

"In olden times it was books, plays, 
movies, radio, television. They gave us 
make-believe, but that wasn't impor- 
tant. What was important was that for 
a little while our own imaginations 
were stimulated. We could think of 
handsome lovers and beautiful prin- 
cesses. We could be attractive, witty, 
strong, capable — everything we 
weren't. 

"But always the passing of the 
dream from dreamer to absorber was 
not perfect. It had to be translated into 
words in one way or another. The best 
dreamer in the world might not be able 
to get any of it into words. And the 
best writer in the world could put only 
the smallest part of his dreams into 
words. You understand? 

"But now, with dream-recording, 
any man can dream. You, Sherman, 
and a handful of men like you supply 
those dreams directly and exactly. It's 
straight from your head into oiirs, full 
strength. You dream for a hundred mil- 


lion people every time you dream. You 
dream a hundred million dreams at 
once. This is a great thing, my boy. 
You give all those people a glimpse of 
something they could not have by 
themselves." 

Hillary mumbled, "I've done my 
share." He rose desperately to his feet. 
"I'm through. I don't care what you 
say. And if you want to sue me for 
breaking our contract, go ahead." 

Weiir stood up. "Would I sue you? 
— Ruth," he spoke into the intercom, 
"bring in our copy of Mr. Hillary's 
contract." 

He waited. So did Hillary and Bel- 
anger. Weill smiled faintly and his yel- 
lowed fingers drummed softly on his 
desk. 

His secretary brought in the con- 
tract. Weill took it, showed its face to 
Hillary and said, "Sherman, my boy, 
unless you want to be with me, it's not 
right you should stay." 

Then before Belanger could make 
more than the beginning of a horrified 
gesture to stop him, he tore the con- 
tract into four pieces and tossed them 
down the waste-chute. "That's all." 

Hillary's hand shot out to seize 
Weill's. "Thanks, Mr. Weill," he said, 
earnestly, his voice husky. "You've al- 
ways treated me very well, and I'm 
grateful. I'm sorry it had to be like 
this." 

"It's all right, my boy. It's all 
right." 

Half in tears, still muttering thanks, 
Sherman Hillary left. 
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* ♦ * 

"For the love of Pete, boss, why did 
you let him go?" demanded Belanger. 
'Don't you see the game? He'll be go- 
ing straight to Luster-Think. They've 
bought him off." 

Weill raised his hand. "You're 
wrong. You're quite wrong. 1 know the 
boy and this would not be his style. Be- 
sides," he added dryly, "Ruth is a good 
secretary and she knows what to bring 
me when I ask for a dreamer's con- 
tract. The real contract is still in the 
safe, believe me. 

"Meanwhile, a fine day I've had, I 
had to argue with a father to give me a 
chance at new talent, with a govern- 
ment man to avoid censorship, with 
you to keep from adopting fatal poli- 
cies, and now with my best dreamer to 
keep him from leaving. The father I 
probably won out over. The govern- 
mient man an ' you, 1 don't know. 
Maybe yes, maybe no. But about Sher- 
man Hillary, at least, there is no ques- 
tion. The dreamer will be back." 

"How do you know?" 

Weill smiled at Belanger and crin- 
kled his cheeks into a network of fine 
lines. "Frank, my boy, you know how 
to edit dreamies, so you think you 
know all the tools and machines of the 
trade. But let me tell you something. 
The most important tool in the dreamie 
business is the dreamer himself. He is 
the one you have to understand most 
of all, and I understand them. 

"Listen. When I was a youngster — 
there were no dreamies then — I knew 


a fellow who wrote the television 
scripts. He would complain to me bit- 
terly that when someone met him for 
the first time and found out who he 
was, they would say: Where do you 
get those crazy ideas'^ 

"They honestly didn't know. To 
them it was an impossibility to even 
think of one of them. So what could 
my friend say? He used to talk to me 
about it and tell me: 'Could I say, "I 
don't know"? When I go to bed 1 can't 
sleep for ideas dancing in my head. 
When 1 shave I cut myself: when I talk 
1 lose track of what I'm saying; when I 
drive I take my life in my hands. And 
always because ideas, situations, dia- 
logs are spinning and twisting in miy 
mind. I can't tell you where I get my 
ideas. Can you tell me, maybe, your 
trick of not getting ideas, so I, too, can 
have a little peace?' ’ 

"You see, Frank, how it is. You can 
stop work here anytime. So can I. This 
is our job, not our life. But not Sher- 
man Hillary. Wherever he goes, what- 
ever he does, he'll dream. While he 
lives, he must think; while he thinks, 
he must dream. We don't hold him 
prisoner, our contract isn't an iron wall 
for him. His own skull is his prison. 
He'll be back. What can he do?" 

Belanger shrugged, "if what you 
say is right. I'm sort of sorry for the 

guy-" 

Weill nodded sadly, "I'm sorry for 
all of them. Through the years. I've 
found out one thing. It's their business; 
making people happy. Other people." 
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Poor Little Warrior 


BY 

BRIAN W. ALDISS 


C 

laude Ford knew exactly how 
it was to hunt a brontosaurus. You 
crawled heedlessly through the mud 
among the willows, through the little 
primitive flowers with petals as green 
and brown as a football field, through 
the beauty-lotion mud. You peered out 
at the creature sprawling among the 
reeds, its body as graceful as a sock full 
of sand. There it lay, letting the gravity 
cuddle it nappy-damp to the marsh, 
running its big rabbit-hole nostrils a 
foot above the grass in a sweeping 
semicircle, in a snoring search for more 
sausagy reeds. It was beautiful; here 
horror had reached its limits, come full 
circle and finally disappeared up its 
own sphincter. Its eyes gleamed with 
the liveliness of a week-dead corpse's 
big toe, and its compost breath and the 
fur in its crude aural cavities were par- 
ticularly to be recommended to anyone 
who might otherwise have felt inclined 


to speak lovingly of the work of 
Mother Nature. 

But as you, little mammal with op- 
posed digit and .65 self-loading, semi- 
automatic, dual-barrelled, digitally- 
computed, telescopically sighted, 
rustless, high-powered rifle gripped in 
your otherwise-defenceless paws, slide 
along under the bygone willows, what 
primarily attracts you is the thunder 
lizard's hide. It gives off a smell as 
deeply resonant as the bass note of a 
piano. It makes the elephant's epi- 
dermis look like a sheet of crinkled 
lavatory paper. It is gray as the Viking 
seas, draft-deep as cathedral founda- 
tions. What contact possible to bone 
could allay the fever of that flesh? 
Over it scamper — you can see them 
from herel — the little brown lice that 
live in those gray walls and canyons, 
gay as ghosts, cruel as crabs, if one of 
them jumped on you, it would very 
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like break your back. And when one of 
those parasites stops to cock its leg 
against one of the bronto's vertebrae, 
you can see it carries in its turn its own 
crop of easy-livers, each as big as a 
lobster, for you're near now, oh, so 
near that you c^ln hear the monster's 
primitive heart-organ knocking, as the 
ventricle keeps miraculous time with 
the auricle. 

Time for listening to the oracle is 
past: you're beyond the stage for 
omens, you're now headed in for the 
kill, yours or his; superstition has had 
its little day for today, from now on 
only this windy nerve of yours, this 
shaky conglomeration of muscle en- 
tangled untraceably beneath the sweat- 
shiny carapace of skin, this bloody lit- 
tle urge to slay the dragon, is going to 
answer all your orisons. 

You could shoot now. Just wait till 
that tiny steam-shovel head pauses 
once again to gi J down a quarry-load 
of bullrushes, and with one inex- 
pressibly vulgar bang you can show 
the whole indifferent Jurassic world 
that it's standing looking down the 
business end of evolution's sex- 
shooter. You know why you pause, 
even as you pretend not to know why 
you pause; that old worm conscience, 
long as a baseball pitch, long-lived as a 
tortoise, is at work; through every 
sense it slides, more monstrous than 
the serpent. Through the passions: say 
ing here is a sitting duck, O English- 
man! Through the intelligence: whis- 
pering that boredom, the kite-hawk 


who never feeds, will settle again when 
the task is done. Through the nerves: 
sneering that when the adrenalin cur- 
rents cease to flow the vomiting be- 
gins. Through the maestro behind the 
retina: plausibly forcing the beauty of 
the view upon you. 

Spare us that poor old sllpper- 
slopper of a word, beauty; holy mom, 
is this a travelogue, nor are we out of 
it? "Perched now on this titanic 
creature's back, we see a round 
dozen — and folks \ let me stress that 
round — of gaudily plumaged birds, ex- 
hibiting between them all the colour 
you might expect to find on lovely, 
fabled Copacabana Beach. They're so 
round because they feed from the 
droppings that fall from the rich man's 
table. Watch this lovely shot now! See 
the bronto's tail lift.... Oh, lovely, 
yep, a couple of hyrinksfull at least 
emerging from his nether end. That 
sure was a beauty, folks, delivered 
straight from consumer to consumer. 
The birds are fighting over it now. 
Hey, you, there's enough to go round, 
and anyhow, you're round enough al- 
ready.... And nothing to do now but 
hop back up onto the old rump steak 
and wait for the next round. And now 
as the sun sinks in the Jurassic West, 
we say 'Fare well on that diet'..." 

No, you're procrastinating, and 
that's a life work. Shoot the beast and 
put it out of your agony. Taking your 
courage in your hands, you raise it to 
shoulder level and squint down its 
sights. There is a terrible report; you 
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are half stunned. Shakily, you look 
about you. The monster still munches, 
relieved to have broken enough wind 
to unbecalm the Ancient Mariner. 

Angered (or is it some subtler emo- 
tion?), you now burst from the bushes 
and confront it, and this exposed con- 
dition is typical of the straits into 
which your consideration for yourself 
cmd others continually pitches you. 
Consideration? Or again something 
subtler? Why should you be confused 
just because you come from a confused 
civilization? But that's a point to deal 
with later, if there is a later, as these 
two hog-wallow eyes pupilling you all 
over from spitting distance tend to dis- 
pute. Let it not be by jaws alone, O 
monster, but also by huge hooves and, 
if convenient to yourself, by moun- 
tainous rollings upon me! Let death be 
a saga, sagacious, Beowulfate. 

Quarter of a mile distant is the 
sound of a dozen hippos springing 
boisterously in gymslips from the 
ancestral mud, and next second a wal- 
loping great tail as long as Sunday and 
as thick as Saturday night comes slic- 
ing over your head. You duck as duck 
you must, but the beast missed you 
cmyway because it so happens that its 
coordination is no better than yours 
would be if you had to wave the Wool- 
worth Building at a tcusier. This done, 
it seems to feel it has done its duty by 
itself. It forgets you. You just wish you 
could forget yourself as easily; that 
was, after all, the reason you had to 
come the long way here. Get Away 


From It All, said the time travel bro- 
chure, which meant for you getting 
away from Claude Ford, a husband- 
man as futile as his name with a terrible 
wife called Maude. Maude and Claude 
Ford. Who could not adjust to them- 
selves, to each other, or to the world 
they were bom in. It was the best 
reason in the as-it-is-at-present- 
constituted world for coming back 
here to shoot giant saurians — if you 
were fool enough to think that one 
hundred and fifty million years either 
way made an ounce of difference to the 
muddle of thoughts in a man's cerebral 
vortex. 

You try to stop your silly, slobber- 
ing thoughts, but they have never real- 
ly stopped since the cocacollaborat- 
ing days of your growing up; God, if 
adolescence did not exist it would be 
unnecessary to invent it! Slightly, it 
steadies you to look again on the enor- 
mous bulk of this tyrant vegetarian in- 
to whose presence you charged with 
such a mixed death-life wish, charged 
with all the emotion the human 
orga(ni)sm is capable of. This time the 
bogeyman is real, Claude, just as you 
wanted it to be, and this time you real- 
ly have to face up to it before it turns 
and faces you again. And so again you 
lift Ole Equaliser, waiting till you can 
spot the vulnerable spot. 

The bright birds sway, the lice 
scamper like dogs, the marsh groans, 
as bronto sways over and sends his lit- 
tle cranium snaking down under the 
bile-bright water in a forage for 
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rougliage. You watch this; you have 
never been so jittery before in all your 
jittered life, and you are counting on 
this catharsis wringing the last drop of 
acid fear out of your system for ever. 
OK, you keep saying to yourself in- 
sanely over and over, your million- 
dollar twenty-second-century educa- 
tion going for nothing, OK, OK. And 
as you say it for the umpteenth time, 
the crazy head comes back out of the 
water like a renegade express and gazes 
in your direction. 

Grazes in your direction. For as the 
champing jaw with its big blunt molars 
like concrete posts works up and 
down, you see the swamp water course 
out over* rimless lips, lipless rims, 
splashing your feet and sousing the 
ground. Reed and root, stalk and stem, 
leaf and loam, all are intermittently 
visible in that masticating maw and, 
struggling, straggling or tossed among 
them, miimows, dny crustaceans. 


frogs — all destined in that awful, jaw- 
full movement to turn into bowel 
movement. And as the glump-glump- 
glumping takes place, above it the 
slime-resistant eyes again survey you. 

These beasts live up to two hun- 
dred years, says the time travel bro- 
chure, and this beast has obviously 
tried to live up to that, for its gaze is 
centuries old, full of decades upon 
decades of wallowing in its heavy- 
weight thoughtlessness until it has 
grown wise on twitterpatedness. For 
you it is like looking into a disturbing 
misty pool; it gives you a psychic 
shock, you fire off both barrels at your 
own reflection. Bang-bang, the dum- 
dums, big as paw-paws, go. 

With no indecision, those century- 
old lights, dim and sacred, go out. 
These cloisters are closed till Judgment 
Day. Your reflection is tom and 
bloodied from them forever. Over 
their ravaged panes nictitating mem- 
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branes slide slowly upwards, like dirty 
sheets covering a cadaver. The jaw 
continues to munch slowly, as slowly 
the head sinks down. Slowly, a 
squeeze of cold reptile blood tooth- 
pastes down the wrinkled flank of one 
cheek. Everything is slow, a creepy 
Secondiary Era slowness like the drip 
of water, and you know that if you 
had been in charge of creation you 
would have found some medium less 
heart-breaking than Time to stage it all 
in. 

Never mind! Quaff down your 
beakers, lords, Claude Ford has slain a 
harmless creature. Long live Claude 
the Clawed 1 

You watch breathless as the head 
touches the ground, the long laugh of 
neck touches the ground, the jaws 
close for good. You watch and wait for 
something else to happen, but nothing 
ever does. Nothing ever would. You 


could stand here watching for an hun- 
dred and fifty million years. Lord 
Claude, and nothing would ever hap- 
pen here again. Gradually your bron- 
to's mighty carcass, picked loving 
clean by predators, would sink into the 
slime, carried by its own weight deep- 
er; then the waters would rise, and old 
Conqueror Sea come in with the 
■eisurely air of a cardsharp dealing the 
boys a bad hand. Silt and sediment 
would filter down over the mighty 
grave, a slow rain with centuries to 
rain in. Old bronto's bed might be rais- 
ed up and then down again perhaps 
half k dozen times, gently enough not 
to disturb him, although by now the 
sedimentary rocks would be forming 
thick around him. Finally, when he 
was wrapped in a tomb finer than any 
Indian rajah ever boasted, the powers 
of the Earth would raise him high on 
their shoulders until, sleeping still. 
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bronto would lie in a brow of the 
Rockies high above the waters of the 
Pacific. But little any of that would 
count with you, Claude the Sword; 
once the midget maggot of life is dead 
in the creature's skull, the rest is no 
concern of yours. 

You have no emotion now. You are 
just faintly put out. You expected 
dramatic thrashing of the ground, or 
bellowing; on the other hand, you are 
glad the thing did not appear to suffer. 
You are like all cruel men, sentimental; 
you are like all sentimental men, 
squeamish. You tuck the gun under 
your arm and walk round the dinosaur 
to view your victory. 

You prowl past the ungainly 
hooves, round the septic white of the 
cliff of belly, beyond the glistening and 
how-thought-provoking cavern of the 
cloaca, finally posing beneath the 
svihtch-back sweep of tail-to-rump. 
Now your disappointment is as crisp 
and obvious as a . isiting card: the 
giant is not half as big as you thought it 
was. It is not one half as large, for ex- 
ample, as the image of you and Maude 
is in your mind. Poor little warrior, 
science will never invent anything to 
assist the titanic death you want in the 
contraterrene caverns of your fee-fi-fo 
fumblingly fearful id I 

Nothing is left to you now but to 
slink back to your timemobile with a 
belly full of anticlimax. See, the bright 
dung-consuming birds have already 
cottoned on to the true state of affairs; 
one by one, they gather up their 


hunched wings and fly disconsolately 
off across the swamp to other hosts. 
They know when a good thing turns 
bad, and do not wait for the vultures 
to drive them off; all hope abandon, ye 
who entrail here. You also turn away. 

You turn, but you pause. Nothing 
is left but to go back, no, but 2181 A.D. 
is not just the home date; it is Maude. 
It is Claude. It is the whole awful, 
hopeless, endless business of trying to 
adjust to an overcomplex environ- 
ment, of trying to turn yourself into a 
cog. Your escape from it into the 
Grand Simplicities of the Jurassic, to 
quote the brochure again, was only a 
partial escape, now over. 

So you pause, and as you pause, 
something lands socko on your back, 
pitching you face forward into tasty 
mud. You struggle and scream as lob- 
ster claws tear at your neck and throat. 
You try to pick up the rifle but cannot, 
so in agony you roll over, and next sec- 
ond the crab-thing is greedying it on 
your chest. You wrench at its shell, but 
it giggles and pecks your fingers off. 
You forgot when you killed the bronto 
that its parasites would leave it, and 
that to a little shrimp like you they 
would be a deal more dangerous than 
their hosts. 

You do your best, kicking for at 
least three minutes By the end of that 
time there is a whole pack of the 
creatures on you. Already they are 
picking your carcass loving clean. 
You're going to like it up there on top 
of the Rockies; you won't feel a thing. 
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We Can Remember It For 
You Wholesale 


H 


BY 

PHILIP K. DICK 


I e awoke — and wanted 
Mars. The valleys, he thought. What 
would it be like to trudge among them? 
Great and greater yet; the dream grew 
as he became fully conscious, the 
dream and the yearning. He could 
almost feel the enveloping presence of 
the other world, which only Govern- 
ment agents and high officials had 
seen. A clerk like himself? Not likely. 

"Are you getting up or not?" his 
wife Kirsten asked drowsily, with her 
usual hint of fierce crossness. "If you 
are, push the hot coffee button on the 
dam stove." 

"Okay," Douglas Quail said, and 
made his way barefoot from the bed- 
room of their conapt to the kitchen. 
There, having dutifully pressed the hot 
coffee button, he seated himself at the 
kitchen table, brought out a yellow, 
small tin of fine Dean Swift snuff. He 
inhaled briskly, and the Beau Nash 


mixture stung his nose, burned the roof 
of his mouth. But still he inhaled; it 
woke him up and allowed his dreams, 
his nocturnal desires and random wish- 
es, to condense into a semblance of ra- 
tionality. 

I will go, he said to himself. Before 
I die I'll see Mars. 

It was, of course, impossible, and 
he knew this even as he dreamed. But 
the daylight, the mundane noise of his 
wife now brushing her hair before the 
bedroom mirror — everything conspir- 
ed to remind him of what he was. A 
miserable little salaried employee, he 
said to himself with bitterness. Kirsten 
reminded him of this at least once a 
day and he did not blame her; it was a 
wife's job to bring her husband down 
to Earth. Down to Earth, he thought, 
and laughed. The figure of speech in 
this was literally apt. 

"What are you sniggering about?" 
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his wife asked as she swept into the kit- 
chen, her long busy-pink robe wagging 
after her. "A dream, I bet. You're al- 
ways full of them." 

"Yes," he said, and gazed out the 
kitchen window at the hovercars and 
traffic runnels, and all the little ener- 
getic people hurrying to work. In a lit- 
tle while he would be among them. As 
always. 

"I'll bet it has to do with some wo- 
man," Kirsten said witheringly. 

"No," he said. "A god. The god of 
war. He has wonderful craters with 
every kind of plant-life growing deep 
down in them." 

"Listen." Kirsten crouched down 
beside him and spoke earnestly, the 
harsh quality momentarily gone from 
her voice. "The bottom of the ocean — 
our ocean is much more, an infinity of 
times more beautiful. You know that; 
everyone knows that. Rent a" artificial 
gill-outfit for both of us, taKe a week 
off from work, and we can descend 
and live down there at one of those 
year-round aquatic resorts. And in ad- 
dition — " She broke off. "You're not 
listening. You should be. Here is some- 
thing a lot better than that compulsion, 
that obsession you have about Mars, 
and you don't even listen!" Her voice 
rose piercingly. "God in heaven, 
you're doomed, Doug! What's going to 
become of you?" 

"I'm going to work," he said, rising 
to his feet, his breakfast forgotten. 
"That's what's going to become of me." 

She eyed him. "You're getting 
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worse. More fanatical every day. 
Where's it going to lead?" 

"To Mars," he said, and opened the 
door to the closet to get down a fresh 
shirt to wear to work. 

Having descended from the taxi 
Douglas Quail slowly walked across 
three densely-populated foot runnels 
and to the modern, attractively invit- 
ing doorway. There he halted, imped- 
ing mid-morning traffic, and with cau- 
tion read the shifting-color neon sign. 
He had, in the past, scrutinized this 
sign before ... but never had he come 
so close. This was very different; what 
he did now was something else. Some- 
thing which eventually had to happen. 

REKAL, INCORPORATED 

Was this the answer? After all, an 
illusion, no matter how convincing, re- 
mained nothing more than an illusion. 
At least objectively. But subjectively 
— quite the opposite entirely. 

And anyhow he had an appoint- 
ment. Within the next five minutes. 

Taking a deep breath of mildly 
smog-infested Chicago air, he walked 
through the dazzling polychromatic 
shimmer of the doorway and up to the 
receptionist's counter. 

The nicely-articulated blonde at the 
counter, bare-bosomed and tidy, said 
pleasantly, "Good morning, Mr. 
Quail." 

"Yes," he said. "I'm here to see 
about a Rekal course. As I guess you 
know." 
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"Not 'rekal' but recall," the recep- 
tionist corrected him. She picked up 
the receiver of the vidphone by her 
smooth elbow and said into it, "Mr. 
Douglas Quail is here, Mr. McClane. 
May he come inside, now? Or is it too 
soon?" 

"Giz wetwa wum-wum wamp," the 
phone mumbled. 

"Yes, Mr. Quail," she said. "You 
may go on in; Mr. McClane is expect- 
ing you." As he started off uncertainly 
she called after him, "Room D, Mr. 
Quail. To your right." 

After a frustrating but brief mo- 
ment of being lost he found the proper 
room. The door hung open and inside, 
at a big genuine walnut desk, sat a gen- 
ial-looking man, middle-aged, wearing 
the latest Martian frog-pelt gray suit; 
his attire alone would have told Quail 
that he had come to the right person. 

"Sit down, Douglas," McClane 
said, waving his plump hand toward a 
chair which faced the desk. "So you 
want to have gone to Mars. Very 
good." 

Quail seated himself, feeling tense. 
"I'm not so sure this is worth the fee," 
he said. "It costs a lot and as far as I 
can see I really get nothing." Costs al- 
most as much as going, he thought. 

"You get tangible proof of your 
trip," McClane disagreed emphatical- 
ly. "All the proof you'll need. Here; I'll 
show you." He dug within a drawer of 
his impressive desk. "Ticket stub." 
Reaching into a manila folder he pro- 
duced a small square of embossed 


cardboard. "It proves you went — and 
returned. Postcards." He laid out four 
franked picture 3-D full-color post- 
cards in a neatly-arranged row on the 
desk for Quail to see. "Film. Shots you 
took of local sights on Mars with a 
rented movie camera." To Quail he 
displayed those, too. "Plus the names 
of people you met, two hundred pos- 
creds worth of souvenirs, which will 
arrive — from Mars — within the fol- 
lowing month. And passport, certifi- 
cates listing the shots you received. 
And more." He glanced up keenly at 
Quail. "You'll know you went, all 
right," he said. "You won't remember 
us, won't remember me or ever having 
been here. It'll be a real trip in your 
mind; we guarantee that. A full two 
weeks of recall; every last piddling de- 
tail. Remember this: if at any time you 
doubt that you really took an extensive 
trip to Mars you can return here and 
get a full refund. You see?" 

"But I didn't go," Quail said. "I 
won't have gone, no matter what 
proofs you provide me with." He took 
a deep, unsteady breath. "And I never 
was a secret agent with Interplan." It 
seemed impossible to him that Rekal, 
Incorporated's extra-factual memory 
implant would do its job — despite 
what he had heard people say. 

"Mr. Quail," McClane said patient- 
ly. "As you explained in your letter to 
us, you have no chance, no possibility 
in the slightest, of ever actually getting 
to Mars; you can't afford it, and what 
is much more important, you could 
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never qualify as an undercover agent 
for Interplan or anybody else. This is 
the only way you can achieve your, 
ahem, life-long dream; am I not cor- 
rect, sir? You can't be this; you can't 
actually do this." He chuckled. "But 
you can have been and have done. We 
see to that. And our fee is reasonable; 
no hidden charges." He smiled encour- 
agingly. 

"Is an extra-factual memory that 
convincing?" Quail asked. 

"More than the real thing, sir. Had 
you really gone to Mars as an Interplan 
agent, you would by now have forgot- 
ten a great deal; our analysis of true- 
mem systems — authentic recollections 
of major -events in a person's life — 
shows that a variety of details are very 
quickly lost to the person. Forever! 
Part of the package we offer you is 
such deep implantation of recall that 
nothing is forgotten. The packet which 
is fed to you while you're coma, ise is 
the creation of trained experts, men 
who have spent years on Mars; in 
every case we verify details down to 
the last iota. And you've picked a rath- 
er easy extra-factual system; had you 
picked Pluto or wanted to be Emperor 
of the Inner Planet Alliance we'd have 
much more difficulty . . . and the charg- 
es would be considerably greater." 

Reaching into his coat for his wal- 
let, Quail said, "Okay. It's been my 
life-long ambition and I can see I'll 
never really do it. So I guess I'll have to 
settle for this." 

"Don't think of it that way," Mc- 


Clane said severely. "You're not ac- 
cepting second-best. The actual mem- 
ory, with all its vagueness, omissions 
and ellipses, not to say distortions — 
that's second-best." He accepted the 
money and pressed a button on his 
desk. "All right, Mr. Quail," he said, 
as the door of his office opened and 
two burly men swiftly entered. "You're 
on your way to Mars as a secret 
agent." He rose, came over to shake 
Quail's nervous, moist hand. "Or rath- 
er, you have been on your way. This 
afternoon at four-thirty you will, um, 
arrive back here on Terra; a cab will 
leave you off at your conapt and as I 
say you will never remember seeing me 
or coming here; you won't, in fact, 
even remember having heard of our ex- 
istence." 

His mouth dry with nervousness. 
Quail followed the two technicians 
from the office; what happened next 
depended on them. 

Will I actually believe I've been on 
Mars? he wondered. That I managed 
to fulfill my lifetime ambition? He had 
a strange, lingering intuition that 
something would go wrong. But just 
what — he did not know. 

He would have to wait to find out. 

n 

Uhe intercom on McClane's desk, 
which connected him with the work- 
area of the firm, buzzed and a voice 
said, "Mr. Quail is under sedation 
now, sir. Do you want to supervise 
this one, or shall we go ahead?" 
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"It's routine," McClane observed. 
"You may go ahead, Lowe; I don't 
think you'll run into any trouble." Pro- 
gramming an artificial memory of a 
trip to another planet — with or with- 
out the added fillip of being a secret 
agent — showed up on the firm's work- 
schedule with monotonous regularity. 
In one month, he calculated wryly, we 
must do twenty of these . . . ersatz inter- 
planetary travel has become our bread 
and butter. 

"Whatever you say, Mr. Mc- 
Clane," Lowe's voice came, and there- 
upon the intercom shut off. 

Going to the vault section in the 
chamber behind his office, McClane 
searched about for a Three packet — 
trip to Mars — and a Sixty-two packet: 
secret Interplan spy. Finding the two 
packets, he returned with them to his 
desk, seated himself comfortably, 
poured out the contents — merchan- 
dise which would be planted in Quail's 
conapt while the lab technicians busied 
themselves installing the false memory . 

A one-poscred sneaky-pete side 
arm, McClane reflected; that's the larg- 
est item. Sets us back financially the 
most. Then a pellet-sized transmitter, 
which could be swallowed if the agent 
were caught. Code book that astonish- 
ingly resembled the real thing ... the 
firm's models were highly accurate: 
based, whenever possible, on actual 
U.S. military issue. Odd bits which 
made no intrinsic sense but which 
would be woven into the warp and 
woof of Quail's imaginary trip, would 


coincide with his memory: half an an- 
cient silver fifty cent piece, several 
quotations from John Dorme's sermons 
written incorrectly, each on a separate 
piece of transparent tissue-thin paper, 
several match folders from bars on 
Mars, a stainless steel spoon engraved 
PROPERTY OF DOME-MARS NATIONAL KiB- 
BUZIM, a wire tapping coil which — 

The intercom buzzed. "Mr. Mc- 
Clane, I’m sorry to bother you but 
something rather ominous has come 
up. Maybe it would be better if you 
were in here after all. Quail is already 
under sedation; he reacted well to the 
narkidrine; he's completely uncon- 
scious and receptive. But — " 

"I'll be in." Sensing trouble, Mc- 
Clane left his office; a moment later he 
emerged in the work area. 

On a hygienic bed lay Douglas 
Quail, breathing slowly and regularly, 
his eyes virtually shut; he seemed dim- 
ly — but only dimly — aware of the 
two technicians and now McClane 
himself. 

"There's no space to insert false 
memory-patterns?" McClane felt 
irritation. "Merely drop out two work 
weeks; he's employed as a clerk at the 
West Coast Emigration Bureau, which 
is a government agency, so he un- 
doubtedly has or had two weeks vaca- 
tion within the last year. That ought to 
do it." Petty details annoyed him. And 
always would. 

"Our problem," Lowe said sharply, 
"is something quite different." He bent 
over the bed, said to Quail, "Tell Mr. 
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McClane what you told us." To Mc- 
Clane he said, "Listen closely." 

The gray-green eyes of the man ly- 
ing in the bed focused on McClane's 
face. The eyes, he observed uneasily, 
had become hard; they had a polished, 
inorganic quality, like semi-precious 
tumbled stones. He was not sure that 
he liked what he saw; the brilliance 
was too cold. "What do you want 
now?" Quail said harshly. "You've 
broken my cover. Get out of here 
before I take you all apart." He studied 
McClane, "Especially you, you're in 
charge of this counter-operation." 

Lowe said, "How long were you on 
Mars?" 

"One month," Quail said gratingly. 

"And your purpose there?" Lowe 
demanded. 

The meager lips twisted; Quail 
eyed him and did not speak. At last, 
drawling the words out so that they 
dripped with hostility, he said, "Agent 
for Interplan. As 1 already told you. 
Don't you record everything that's 
said? Play your vid-aud tape back for 
your boss and leave me alone." He 
shut his eyes, then; the hard brilliance 
ceased. McClane felt, instantly, a rush- 
ing splurge of relief. 

Lowe said quietly, "This is a tough 
man, Mr. McClane." 

"He won't be," McClane said, 
"After we arrange for him to lose his 
memory-chain again. He'll be as meek 
as before." To Quail he said, "So this is 
why you wanted to go to Mars so terri- 
bly badly." 


Without opening his eyes Quail 
said, "1 never wanted to go to Mars. 1 
was assigned it — they handed it to me 
and there 1 was; stuck. Oh yeah, I ad- 
mit 1 was curious about it; who 
wouldn't be?" Again he opened his 
eyes and surveyed the three of them, 
McClane in particular. "Quite a truth 
drug you've got here; it brought up 
things 1 had absolutely no memory of." 
He pondered. "I wonder about Kir- 
sten," he said; half to himself. "Could 
she be in on it? An Interplan contact 
keeping an eye on me ... to be certain 1 
didn't regain my memory? No wonder 
she's been so derisive about my want- 
ing to go there." Faintly, he smiled; the 
smile — one of understanding — dis- 
appeared almost a. once. 

McClane said, "Please believe me, 
Mr. Quail; we stumbled onto this en- 
tirely by accident. In the work we do 

"1 believe you," Quail said. He 
seemed tired, now; the drug was con- 
tinuing to pull him under, deeper and 
deeper. "Where did I say I'd been?" he 
murmured. "Mars? Hard to remember 
— I know I'd like to see it; so would 
everybody else. But me — " His voice 
trailed off. "Just a clerk, a nothing 
clerk." 

Straightening up, Lowe said to his 
superior, "He wants a false memory 
implanted that corresponds to a trip he 
actually took. And a false reason 
which is the real reason. He's telling 
the truth; he's a long way down in the 
narkidrine. The trip is very vivid in his 
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mind — at least under sedation. But 
apparently he doesn't recall it other- 
wise. Someone, probably at a govern- 
ment military-sciences lab, erased his 
conscious memories; all he knew was 
that going to Mars meant something 
special to him, and so did being a se- 
cret agent. They couldn't erase that; 
it's not a memory but a desire, un- 
doubtedly the same one that motivated 
him to volunteer for the assignment in 
the first place." 

The other technician, Keeler, said 
to McClane, "What do we do? Graft a 
false memory-pattern over the real 
memory? There's no telling what the 
results would be; he might remember 
some of the genuine trip, and the con- 
fusion might bring on a psychotic in- 
terlude. He'd have to hold two oppo- 
site premises in his mind simultaneous- 
ly: that he went to Mars and that he 
didn't. That he's a genuine agent for In- 
terplan and he's not, that it's spurious. 
I think we ought to revive him without 
any false memory implantation and 
send him out of here; this is hot." 

"Agreed," McClane said. A 
thought came to him. "Can you predict 
what he'll remember when he comes 
out of sedation?" 

"Impossible to teU," Lowe said. “He 
probably will have some dim, diffuse 
memory of his actual trip, now. And 
he'd probably be in grave doubt as to 
its validity; he'd probably decide our 
programming slipped a gear-tooth. 
And he'd remember coming here — 
unless you want it erased." 


"The less we mess with this man," 
McClane said, "the better 1 like it. This 
is nothing for us to fool around with; 
we've been foolish enough to — or un- 
lucky enough to — uncover a genuine 
Interplan spy who has a cover so per- 
fect that up to now even he didn't 
know what he was — or rather is." The 
sooner they washed their hands of the 
man calling himself Douglas Quail the 
better. 

"Are you going to plant packets 
Three and Sixty-two in his conapt?" 
Lowe said. 

"No," McClane said. "And we're 
going to return half his fee." 

'"Half! Why half?" 

McClane said lamely, "It seems to 
be a good compromise." 

As the cab carried him back to his 
conapt at the residential end of Chica- 
go, Douglas Quail said to himself. It's 
sure good to be back on Terra. 

Already the month-long period on 
Mars had begun to waver in his mem- 
ory; he had only an image of profound 
gaping craters, an ever present ancient 
erosion of hills, of vitality, of motion 
itself. A world of dust where little hap- 
pened, where a good part of the day 
was spent checking and rechecking 
one's portable oxygen source. And 
then the life forms, the unassuming 
and modest gray-brown cacti and 
maw-worms. 

As a matter of fact he had brought 
back several moribund examples of 
Martian fauna; he had smuggled them 
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through customs. After all, they posed 
no menace; they couldn't survive in 
Earth's heavy atmosphere. 

Reaching into his coat pocket he 
rummaged for the container of Mar- 
tian maw-worms — 

And found an envelope instead. 

Lifting it out, he discovered, to his 
perplexity, that it contained five hun- 
dred and seventy poscreds, in cred bills 
of low denomination. Where'd I get 
this? he asked himself. Didn't I spend 
every 'cred I had on my trip? 

With the money came a slip of pap- 
er marked; one-half fee ret'd. By Mc- 
Clane. And then the date. Today's 
date. 

"Recall," he said aloud. 

"Recall what, sir or madam?" the 
robot driver of the cab inquired re- 
spectfully. 

"Do you have a phone book?" 
Quail demanded. 

"Certainly, sir or madam." A slot 
opened; from it slid a microtape phone 
book for Cook County. 

"It's spelled oddly," Quail said as 
he leafed through the pages of the yel- 
low section. He felt fear, then; abiding 
fear. "Here it is," he said. "Take me 
there, to Rekal, Incorporated. I've 
changed my mind; I don't want to go 
home." 

"Yes, sir, or madam, as the case 
may be," the driver said. A moment 
later the cab was zipping back in the 
opposite direction. 

"May I make use of your phone?" 
he asked. 
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"Be my guest," the robot driver 
said. And presented a shiny new em- 
peror 3-D color phone to him. 

He dialed his own conapt. And af- 
ter a pause found himself confronted 
by a miniature but chillingly realistic 
image of Kirsten on the small screen. 
"I've been to Mars," he said to her. 

"You're drunk." Her lips writhed 
scornfully. "Or worse." 

"'S god's truth." 

"When?" she demanded. 

"I don't know." He felt confused. 
"A simulated trip, I think. By means of 
one of those artificial or extra-factual 
or whatever it is memory places. It 
didn't take." 

Kirsten said witheringly, "You are 
drunk." And broke the connection at 
her end. He hung up, then, feeling his 
face flush. Always the same tone, he 
said hotly to himself. Always the re- 
tort, as if she knows everything and I 
know nothing. What a marriage. Kee- 
rist, he thought dismally. 

A moment later the cab stopped at 
the curb before a modem, very attrac- 
tive little pink building, over which a 
shifting, poly-chromatic neon sign 
read: REKAL, INCORPORATED. 

The receptionist, chic and bare 
from the waist up, stared in surprise, 
then gained masterful control of her- 
self. "Oh hello Mr. Quail," she said 
nervously. "H-how are you? Did you 
forget something?" 

"The rest of my fee back," he said. 

More composed now, the reception- 
ist said, "Fee? I think you are mistaken, 
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Mr. Quail. You were here discussing 
the feasibility of an extrafactual trip 
for you, but — " She shrugged her 
smooth pale shoulders. "As I under- 
stand it, no trip was taken." 

Quail said, "I remember every- 
thing, miss. My letter to Rekal, Incor- 
porated, which started this whole busi- 
ness off. I remember my arrival here, 
my visit with Mr. McClane. Then the 
two lab technicians taking me in tow 
and administering a drug to put me 
out." No wonder the firm had returned 
half his fee. The false memory of his 
"trip to Mars" hadn't taken — at least 
not entirely, not as he had been as- 
sured. 

"Mr. Quail," the girl said, "al- 
though you are a minor clerk you are a 
good-looking man and it spoils your 
features to become angry. If it would 
make you feel any better, I might, 
ahem, let you take me out...." 

He felt furious, then. "I remember 
you," he said savagely. "For instance 
the fact that your breasts are sprayed 
blue; that stuck in my mind. And I re- 
member Mr. McClane's promise that if 
I remembered my visit to Rekal, Incor- 
porated I'd receive my money back in 
full. Where is Mr. McClane?" 

After a delay — probably as long 
as they could manage — he found him- 
self once more seated facing the impos- 
ing walnut desk, exactly as he had been 
an hour or so earlier in the day. 

"Some technique you have," Quail 
said sardonically. His disappointment 
— and resentment — were enormous. 


by now. "My so-called 'memory' of a 
trip to Mars as an undercover agent for 
Interplan is hazy and vague and shot 
full of contradictions. And I clearly re- 
member my dealings here with you 
people. I ought to take this to the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau." He was burning 
angry, at this point; his sense of being 
cheated had overwhelmed him, had 
destroyed his customary aversion to 
participating in a public squabble. 

Looking morose, as well as cau- 
tious, McClane said, "We capitulate. 
Quail. We'll refund the balance of your 
fee. I fully concede the fact that we did 
absolutely nothing for you." His tone 
was resigned. 

Quail said accusingly, "You didn't 
even provide me with the various ar 
facts that you claimed would 'prove' to 
me 1 had been on Mars. All that song- 
and-dance you went into — it hasn't 
materialized into a damn thing. Not 
even a ticket stub. Nor postcards. Nor 
passport. Nor proof of immunization 
shots. Nor — " 

"Listen, Quail," McClane said. 
"Suppose I told you — " He broke off. 
"Let it go." He pressed a button on his 
intercom. "Shirley, will you disburse 
five hundred and seventy more creds in 
the form of a cashier's check made out 
to Douglas Quail? Thank you." He re- 
leased the button, then glared at Quail. 

Presently the check appeared; the 
receptionist placed it before McClane 
and once more vanished out of sight, 
leaving the two men alone, still facing 
each other across the desk. 
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"Let me give you a word of ad- 
vice," McClane said as he signed the 
check and passed it over. "Don't dis- 
cuss your, ahem, recent trip to Mars 
with anyone." 

"What trip?" 

"Well, that's the thing." Doggedly, 
McClane said, "The trip you partially 
remember. Act as if you don't remem- 
ber; pretend it never took place. Don't 
ask me why; just take my advice: it'll 
be better for all of us." He had begun 
to perspire. Freely. "Now, Mr. Quail, I 
have other business, other clients to 
see." He rose, showed Quail to the 
door. 

Quail said, as he opened the door, 
"A firm that turns out such bad work 
shouldn't have any clients at all." He 
shut the door behind him. 

On the way home in the cab Quail 
pondered the wording of his letter of 
complaint to the Better Business Bur- 
eau, Terra Division. As soon as he 
could get to his typewriter he'd get 
started; it was clearly his duty to warn 
other people away from Rekal, Incor- 
porated. 

When he got back to his conapt he 
seated himself before his Hermes Rock- 
et portable, opened the drawers and 
rummaged for carbon paper — and no- 
ticed a small, familiar box. A box 
which he had carefully filled on Mars 
with Martian fauna and later smuggled 
through customs. 

Opening the box, he saw, to his dis- 
belief, six dead maw-worms and sever- 
al varieties of the unicellular life on 


which the Martian worms fed. The 
protozoa were dried-up, dusty, but he 
recognized them; it had taken him an 
entire day picking among the vast dark 
alien boulders to find them. A wonder- 
ful, illuminated journey of discovery. 

But I didn't go to Mars, he realized. 

Yet on the other hand — 

Kirsten appeared at the doorway to 
the room, an armload of pale brown 
groceries gripped. "Why are you home 
in the middle of the day?" Her voice, in 
an eternity of sameness, was accusing. 

"Did I go to Mars?" he asked her. 
"You would know." 

"No, of course you didn't go to 
Mars; you would know that, I would 
think. Aren't you always bleating 
about going?" 

He said, "By God, I think I went." 
After a pause he added, "And simul- 
taneously I think I didn't go." 

"Make up your mind." 

"How can I?" He gestured. "I have 
both memory-tracks grafted inside my 
head; one is real and one isn't but I 
can't tell which is which. Why can't 1 
rely on you? They haven't tinkered 
with you." She could do this much for 
him at least — even if she never did 
anything else. 

Kirsten said in a level, controlled 
voice, "Doug, if you don't pull your- 
self together, we're through. I'm going 
to leave you." 

"I'm in trouble." His voice came 
out husky and coarse. And shaking. 
"Probably I'm heading into a psychotic 
episode; I hope not, but — maybe 
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that's it. It would explain everything, 
anyhow." 

Setting down the bag of groceries, 
Kirsten stalked to the closet. "I was not 
kidding," she said to him quietly. She 
brought out a coat, got it on, walked 
back to the door of the conapt. "I'll 
phone you one of these days soon," 
she said tonelessly. "This is goodbye, 
Doug. I hope you pull out of this even- 
tually; I really pray you do. For your 
sake." 

"Wait," he said desperately. "Just 
tell me and make it absolute; I did go 
or I didn't — tell me which one." But 
they may have altered your memory- 
track also, he realized. 

The door closed. His wife had left. 
Finally! 

A voice behind him said, "Well, 
that's that. Now put up your hands. 
Quail. And also please turn around 
and face this way." 

He turned, instinctively, without 
raising his hands. 

The man who faced him wore the 
plum uniform of the Interplan Police 
Agency, and his gun appeared to be 
UN issue. And, for some odd reason, 
he seemed familiar to Quail; familiar in 
a blurred, distorted fashion which he 
could not pin down. So, jerkily, he 
raised his hands. 

"You remember," the policeman 
said, "your trip to Mars. We know all 
your actions today and all your 
thoughts — in particular your very im- 
portant thoughts on the trip home 
from Rekal, Incorporated." He ex- 


plained, "We have a teleptransmitter 
wired within your skull; it keeps us 
constantly informed." 

A telepathic transmitter; use of a 
living plasma that had been discovered 
on Luna. He shuddered with self-aver- 
sion. The thing lived inside him, within 
his own brain, feeding, listening, feed- 
ing. But the Interplan police used 
them; that had come out even in the 
homeopapers. So this was probably 
true, dismal as it was. 

"Why me?" Quail said huskily. 
What had he done — or thought? And 
what did this have to do with Rekal, 
Incorporated? 

"Fundamentally" the Interplan cop 
said, "this has nothing to do with 
Rekal; it's between you and us." He 
tapped his right ear. "I'm still pickin,^ 
up your mentational processes by way 
of your cephalic transmitter." In the 
man's ear Quail saw a small white- 
plastic plug. "So I have to warn you: 
anything you think may be held 
against you." He smiled. "Not that it 
matters now; you've already thought 
and spoken yourself into oblivion. 
What's annoying is the fact that under 
narkidrine at Rekal, Incorporated you 
told them, their technicians and the 
owner, Mr. McClane, about your trip; 
where you went, for whom, some of 
what you did. They're very frightened. 
They wish they had never laid eyes on 
you." He added reflectively, "They're 
right." 

Quail said, "I never made any trip. 
It's a false memory-chain improperly 
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planted in me by McClane's techni- 
cians." But then he thought of the box, 
in his desk drawer, containing the 
Martian life forms. And the trouble 
and hardship he had had gathering 
them. The memory seemed real. And 
the box of life forms; that certainly was 
real. Unless McClane had planted it. 
Perhaps this was one of the "proofs" 
which McClane had talked glibly 
about. 

The memory of my trip to Mars, he 
thought, doesn't convince me — but 
unfortunately it has convinced the In- 
terplan Police Agency. They think I 
really went to Mars and they think I at 
least partially realize it. 

"We not only know you went to 
Mars," the Interplan cop agreed, in an- 
swer to his thoughts, "but we know 
that you now remember enough to be 
difficult for us. And there's no use ex- 
punging your conscious memory of ail 
this, because if we do you'll simply 
show up at Rekal, Incorporated again 
and start all over. And we can't do 
anything about McClane and his oper- 
ation because we have no jurisdiction 
over anyone except our own people. 
Anyhow, McCl«me hasn't committed 
any crime." He eyed Quail. "Nor, tech- 
nically, have you. You didn't go to 
Rekal, Incorporated with the idea of 
regaining your memory; you went, as 
we realize, for the usual reason people 
go there — a love by plain, dull people 
for adventure." He added, "Unfortun- 
ately you're not plain, not dull, and 
you've already had too much excite- 


ment; the last thing in the universe you 
needed was a course from Rekal, In- 
corporated. Nothing could have been 
more lethal for you or for us. And, for 
that matter, for McClane." 

Quail said, "Why is it 'difficult' for 
you if I remember my trip — my alleg- 
ed trip — and what 1 did there?" 

"Because," the Interplan harness 
bull said, "what you did is not in ac- 
cord with our great white all-protect- 
ing father public image. You did, for 
us, what we never do. As you'll pres- 
ently remember — thanks to narki- 
drine. That box of dead worms and 
algae has been sitting in your desk 
drawer for six months, ever since you 
got back. And at no time have you 
shown the slightest curiosity about it. 
We didn't even know you had it until 
you remembered it on your way home 
from Rekal; then we came here on the 
double to look for it." He added, un- 
necessarily, "Without any luck; there 
wasn't enough time." 

A second Interplan cop joined the 
first one; the two briefly conferred. 
Meanwhile, Quail thought rapidly. He 
did remember more, now; the cop had 
been right about narkidrine. They — 
Interplan — probably used it them- 
selves. Probably? He knew dam well 
they did; he had seen them putting a 
prisoner on it. Where would that be? 
Somewhere on Terra? More likely 
Luna, he decided, viewing the image 
rising from his highly defective — but 
rapidly less so — memory. 

And he remembered something 
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else. Their reason for sending him to 
Mars; the job he had done. 

No wonder they had expunged his 
memory. 

"Oh God," the first of the two In- 
terplan cops said, breaking off his con- 
versation with his companion. Obvi- 
ously, he had picked up Quail's 
thoughts. "Well, this is a far worse 
problem, now; as bad as it can get." He 
walked toward Quail, again covering 
him with his gun. "We've got to kill 
you," he said. "And right away." 

Nervously, his fellow officer said, 
"Why right away? Can't we simply 
cart him off to Interplan New York and 
let them — " 

"He knows why it has to be right 
away," the first cop said; he too looked 
nervous, now, but Quail realized that 
it was for an entirely different reason. 
His memory had been brought back al- 
most entirely, now. And he fully un- 
derstood the officer's tension. 

"On Mars," Quail said hoarsely, "I 
killed a man. After getting past fifteen 
bodyguards. Some armed with sneaky- 
pete guns, the way you are." He had 
been trained, by Interplan, over a five 
year period to be an assassin. A pro- 
fessional killer. He knew ways to take 
out armed adversaries . . . such as these 
two officers; and the one with the ear- 
receiver knew it, too. 

If he moved swiftly enough — 

The gun fired. But he had already 
moved to one side, and at the same 
time he chopped down the gun-carry- 
ing officer. In an instant he had pos- 


session of the gun and was covering the 
other, confused, officer. 

"Picked my thoughts up," Quail 
said, panting for breath. "He knew 
what I was going to do, but I did it 
anyhow." 

Half sitting up, the injured officer 
grated, "He won't use that gun on you, 
Sam; I pick that up, too. He knows 
he's finished, and he knows we know 
it, too. Come on. Quail." Laboriously, 
grunting with pain, he got shakily to 
his feet. He held out his hand. "The 
gun," he said to Quail. "You can't use 
it, and if you turn it over to me I'll | 
guarantee not to kill you; you'll be 
given a hearing, and someone higher 
up in Interplan will decide, not me. 
Maybe they can erase your mem y 
once more; I don't know. But you 
know the thing I was going to kill you 
for; I couldn't keep you from remem- 
bering it. So my reason for wanting to 
kill you is in a sense past." 

Quail, clutching the gun, bolted 
from the conapt, sprinted for the ele- 
vator. If you follow me, he thought. 
I'll kill you. So don't. He jabbed at the 
elevator button and, a moment later, 
the doors slid back. 

The police hadn't followed him. < 
Obviously they had picked up his j 
terse, tense thoughts and had decided j 
not to take the chance. 

With him inside the elevator de- 
scended. He had gotten away — for a 
time. But what next? Where could he 
go? 

The elevator reached the ground 
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floor, a moment later Quail had joined 
the mob of peds hurrying along the run- 
nels. His head ached and he felt sick. 
But at least he had evaded death; they 
had come very close to shooting him 
on the spot, back in his own conapt. 

And they probably will again, he 
decided. When they find me. And with 
this transmitter inside me, that won't 
take too long. 

Ironically, he had gotten exactly 
what he had asked Rekal, Incorporated 
for. Adventure, peril. Interplan police 
at work, a secret and dangerous trip to 
Mars in which his life was at stake — 
everything he had wanted as a false 
memory. 

The advantages of it being a mem- 
ory — and nothing more — could now 
be appreciated. 

n a park bench, alone, he sat dul- 
ly watching a flock of perts: a semi- 
bird imported from Mars' two moons, 
capable of soaring flight, even against 
Earth's huge gravity. 

Maybe I can find my way back to 
Mars, he pondered. But then what? It 
would be worse on Mars; the political 
organization whose leader he had ass- 
assinated would spot him the moment 
he stepped from the ship; he would 
have Interplan and them after him, 
there 

Can you hear me thinking? he won- 
dered. Easy avenue to paranoia; sitting 
here alone he felt them tuning in on 
him, monitoring, recording, discussing 
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... he shivered, rose to his feet, walked 
aimlessly, his hands deep in his 
pockets. No matter where I go, he real- 
ized. You'll always be with me. As 
long as I have this device inside my 
head. 

I'll make a deal with you, he 
thought to himself — and to them. 
Can't you imprint a false-memory tem- 
plate on me again, as you did before, 
that I lived an average, routine life, 
never went to Mars? Never saw an In- 
terplan uniform up close and never 
handled a gun? 

A voice inside his brain answered, 
"As has been carefully explained to 
you: that would not be enough." 

Astonished, he halted. 

"We formerly communicated with 
you in this manner," the voice contin- 
ued. "When you were operating in the 
field, on Mars. It's been months since 
we've done it; we assumed, in fact, 
that we'd never have to do so again. 
Where are you?" 

"Walking," Quail said, "to my 
death." By your officers' guns, he add- 
ed as an afterthought. "How can you 
be sure it wouldn't be enough?" he de- 
manded. "Don't the Rekal techniques 
work?" 

"As we said. If you're given a set of 
standard, average memories you get — 
restless. You'd inevitably seek out 
Rekal or one of its competitors again. 
We can't go through this a second 
time." 

"Suppose," Quail said, "once my 
authentic memories have been cancell- 
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ed, something more vital than stan- 
dard memories are implanted. 
Something which would act to satisfy 
my craving." he said. "That's been 
proved; that's probably why you ini- 
tially hired me. But you ought to be 
able to come up with something else — 
something equal. I was the richest man 
on Terra but I finally gave all my 
money to educational foundations. Or 
I was a famous deep-space explorer. 
Anything of that sort; wouldn't one of 
those do?" 

Silence. 

"Try it," he said desperately. "Get 
some of your top-notch militcuy psy- 
chiatrists; explore my mind. Find out 
what my most expansive daydream 
is." He tried to think. "Women," he 
said. "Thousands of them, like Don 
Juan had. An interplanetary playboy 
— a mistress in every city on Earth, 
Luna and Mars. Only I gave that up, 
out of exhaustion. Please," he begged. 
"Try it." 

"You'd voluntarily surrender, 
then?" the voice inside his head asked. 
"If we agreed to arrange such a solu- 
tion? If it's possible?" 

After an interval of hesitation he 
said, "Yes." I'll take the risk, he said to 
himself. That you don't simply kill me. 

"You make the first move," the 
voice said presently. "Turn yourself 
over to us. And we'll investigate that 
line of possibility. If we can't do it, 
however, if your authentic memories 
begin to crop up again as they've done 
at this time, then — " There was silence 


and then the voice finished, "We'll 
have to destroy you. As you must un- 
derstand. Well, Quail, you still want 
to try?" 

"Yes," he said. Because the alterna- 
tive was death row — and for certain. 
At least this way he had a chance, slim 
as it was. 

"You present yourself at our main 
barracks in New York," the voice of 
the Interplan cop resumed. "At 580 
Fifth Avenue, floor twelve. Once 
you've surrendered yourself we'll 
have our psychiatrists begin on you; 
we'll have personality-profile tests 
made. We'll attempt to determine your 
absolute, ultimate fantasy wish — and 
then we'll bring you back to Rekal, In- 
corporated, here; get them in on it, ful- 
filling that wish in vicarious surrogai 
retrospection. And — good luck. We 
do owe you something; you acted as a 
capable instrument for us." The voice 
lacked malice; if anything, they — the 
organization — felt sympathy toward 
him. 

"Thanks," Quail said. And began 

searching for a robot cab. 

* * * 

"Mr. Quail," the stem-faced, elder- 
ly Interplan psychiatrist said, "you 
possess a most interesting wish-fulfill- 
ment dream fantasy. Probably nothing 
such as you consciously entertain or 
suppose. This is commonly the way; 1 
hope it won't upset you too much to 
hear about it." 

The senior ranking Interplan officer 
present said briskly, "He better not be 
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too much upset to hear about it, not if 
he expects not to get shot." 

"Unlike the fantasy of wanting to 
be an Interplan undercover agent," the 
psychiatrist continued, "which, being 
relatively speaking a product of matur- 
ity, had a certain plausibility to it, this 
production is a grotesque dream of 
your childhood; it is no wonder you 
fail to recall it. Your fantasy is this; 
you are nine years old, walking alone 
down a rustic lane. An unfamiliar var- 
iety of space vessel from another star 
system lands directly in front of you. 
No one on Earth but you, Mr. Quail, 
sees it. The creatures within are very 
small and helpless, somewhat on the 
order of field mice, although they are 
attempting to invade Earth; ships will 
soon be on their way, when this ad- 
vance party gives the go-ahead signal." 

"And I suppose I stop them," Quail 
said, experiencing a mixture of amuse- 
ment and disgust. "Single-handed I 
wipe them out. Probably by stepping 
on them with my foot." 

"No," the psychiatrist said patient- 
ly. "You halt the invasion, but not by 
destroying them. Instead, you show 
them kindness and mercy, even though 
by telepathy — their mode of com- 
munication — you know why they 
have come. They have never seen such 
humane traits exhibited by any sen- 
tient organism, and to show their ap- 
preciation they make a covenant with 
you." 

Quail said, "They won't invade 
Earth as long as I'm alive." 
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"Exactly." To the Interplan officer 
the psychiatrist said, "You can see it 
does fit his personality, despite his 
feigned scorn." 

"So by merely existing," Quail 
said, feeling a growing pleasure, "by 
simply being alive, I keep Earth safe 
from alien rule. I'm in effect, then, the 
inost important person on Terra. 
Without lifting a finger." 

"Yes indeed, sir," the psychiatrist 
said. "And this is bedrock in your 
psyche; this is a life-long childhood 
fantasy. Which, without depth and 
drug therapy, you never would have 
recalled. But it has always existed in 
you; it went underneath, but never 
ceased." 

To McClane, who sat intently lis- 
tening, the senior police official said, 
"Can you implant an extrafactual 
memory pattern that extreme in him?" 

"We get handed every possible type 
of wish-fantasy there is," McClane 
said. "Frankly, I've heard a lot worse 
than this. Certainly we can handle it. 
Twenty-four hours from now he won't 
just wish he'd saved Earth; he'll de- 
voutly believe it really happened." 

The senior police official said, "You 
can start the job, then. In preparation 
we've already once again erased the 
memory in him of his trip to Mars." 

Quail said, "What trip to Mars?" 

No one answered him, so, reluc- 
tantly, he shelved the question. And 
anyhow a police vehicle had now put 
in its appearance; he, McClane and the 
senior police officer crowded into it, 
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and presently they were on their way 
to Chicago and Rekal, Incorporated. 

"You had better make no errors this 
time," the police officer said to heavy- 
set, nervous-looking McClane. 

"I can't see what could go wrong," 
McClane mumbled, perspiring. "This 
has nothing to do with Mars or Inter- 
plan. Single-handedly stopping an in- 
vasion of Earth from another star-sys- 
tem." He shook his head at that. 
"Wow, what a kid dreams up. And by 
pious virtue, too; not by force. It's sort 
of quaint." He dabbed at his forehead 
with a large linen pocket handkerchief. 

Nobody said anything. 

"In fact," McClane said, "it's touch- 
ing." 

"But arrogant," the police officer 
said starkly. "Inasmuch as when he 
dies the invasion will resume. No won- 
der he doesn't recall it; it's the most 
grandiose fantasy I ever ran across." 
He eyed Quail with disapproval. "And 
to think we put this man on our pay- 
roll." 

When they reached Rekal, Incor- 
porated, the receptionist, Shirley, met 
them breathlessly in the outer office. 
"Welcome back, Mr. Quail," she flut- 
tered, her melon-shaped breasts — to- 
day painted an incandescent orange — 
bobbing with agitation. "I'm sorry 
everything worked out so badly be- 
fore; I'm sure this time it'll go better." 

Still repeatedly dabbling at his 
shiny forehead with his neatly-folded 
Irish linen handkerchief, McClane 
said, "It better." Moving with rapidity 


he rounded up Lowe and Keeler, es- 
corted them and Douglas Quail to the 
work area, and then, with Shirley and 
the senior police officer, returned to his 
familiar office. To wait. 

"Do we have a packet made up for 
this, Mr. McClane?" Shirley asked, 
bumping against him in her agitation, 
then coloring modestly. 

"1 think we do." He tried to recall; 
then gave up and consulted the formal 
chart. "A combination," he decided 
aloud, "of packages Eighty-one, Twen- 
ty, and Six." From the vault section of 
the chamber behind his desk he fished 
out the appropriate packets, carried 
them to his desk for inspection. "From 
Eighty-one," he explained, "a magic 
healing rod given him — the client in 
question, this time Mr. Quail — by the 
race of beings from another system. A 
token of their gratitude." 

"Does it work?" the police officer 
asked curiously. 

"It did once," McClane explained. 
"But he, ahem, you see, used it up 
years ago, healing right and left. Now 
it's only a memento. But he remembers 
it working spectacularly." He chuck- 
led, then opened packet Twenty. 
"Document from the UN Secretary 
General thanking him for saving 
Earth; this isn't precisely appropriate, 
because part of Quail's fantasy is that 
no one knows of the invasion except 
himself, but for the sake of verisimili- 
tude we'll throw it in." He inspected 
packet Six, then. What came from 
this? He couldn't recall; frowning, he 
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dug into the plastic bag as Shirley and 
the Interplan police officer watched in- 
tently. 

"Writing," Shirley said. "In a funny 
language." 

"This tells who they were," Mc- 
Clane said, "and where they came 
from. Including a detailed star map 
logging their flight here and the system 
of origin. Of course it's in their script, 
so he can't read it. But he remembers 
them reading it to him in his own 
tongue." He placed the three artifacts 
in the center of the desk. "These should 
be taken to Quail's conapt," he said to 
the police officer. "So that when he 
gets home he'll find them. And it'll 
confirm his fantasy. SOP — standard 
operating procedure." He chuckled ap- 
prehensively, wondering how matters 
were going with Lowe and Keeler. 

The intercom buzzed. "Mr. Mc- 
Clane, I'm sorry to bother you." It was 
Lowe's voice; he froze as he recognized 
it, froze and became mute. "But some- 
thing's come up. Maybe it would be 
better if you came in here and super- 
vised. Like before. Quail reacted well 
to the narkidrine; he's unconscious, re- 
laxed and receptive. But — " 

McClane sprinted for the work 
area. 

On a hygienic bed Douglas Quail 
lay breathing slowly and regularly, 
eyes half-shut, dimly conscious of 
those around him. 

"We started interrogating him," 
Lower said, white-faced. "To find out 


exactly when to place the fantasy- 
memory of him single-handedly hav- 
ing saved Earth. And strangely enough 

"They told me not to tell, " Douglas 
Quail mumbled in a dull drug-saturat- 
ed voice. "That was the agreement. I 
wasn't even supposed to remember. 
But how could I forget an event like 
that?" 

I guess it would be hard, McClane 
reflected. But you did — until now. 

"They even gave me a scroll," 
Quail mumbled, "of gratitude. I have it 
hidden in my conapt; I'll show it to 
you." 

To the Interplan officer who had 
followed after him, McClane said, 
"Well, I offer the suggestion that you 
better not kill him. If you do they'll 
return." 

"They also gave me a magic invis- 
ible destroying rod," Quail mumbled, 
eyes totally shut, now. "That's how I 
killed that man on Mars you sent me to 
take out. It's in my drawer along with 
the box of Martian maw-worms and 
dried-up plant life." 

Wordlessly, the Interplan officer 
turned and stalked from the work area. 

I might as well put those packets of 
proof-artifacts away, McClane said to 
himself resignedly. He walked, step by 
step, back to his office. Including the 
citation from the UN Secretary Gener- 
al. After all — 

The real one probably would not 
be long in coming. 
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Avram Davidson, this field's most distinctive writer of short fiction, 
was editor of F&SF for several years in the early 1960's, and he taught 
me a lot about appreciating fiction. After I succeeded him as editor, 
he sent me a story that I loved but asked for some changes on before 
taking. He made the changes and returned the story to his agent, who 
promptly sold it to another market. Avram sent me this story instead; 
it appeared in the October 1970 issue. 


Selectra Six-Ten 

BY 

AVRAM DAVIDSON 


His Honor the Ed., F&SF 
Dear Ed: 

Well, whilst sorry that you didn't feel BELINDA 
BEESWAX didn't exactly and immediately leap up and 
wrap her warm, white (or, in this case, cold ) arms 
around you, so to speak, nevertheless I am bound to 
admit that your suggestions for its revision don't 
altogether seem difficult or unreasonable. Though, 
mind you, it is against my moral principles to admit 
this to any editor. Even you. However. This once. 
I'll do, I think I shd be able to do the rewrites 
quite soonly, and whip them off to you with the 
speed of light. At least, the speed of whatever dim 
light it is which filters through the window of our 
local Post Office and its 87,000 friendly branches 
throughout the country. 


Copyright © 1970 by Mercury Press, Inc. By permission of the author and his agent, Kirby 
McCauley. 
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By the way, excuse absence of mrag, or even marger 
Oh you would would you. Take that. And THAT. 

AND THSTHATHAT. har har, he laughed harshly. The 

lack of margins. There. I have just gotten a 

new tripewriter; viz an Selectra Six-Ten, with 

Automated Carriage 

Return 

Return 

Return 

hahahaHA! I can't resist it, just impress the tab 
and without sweat or indeed evidence of 
labor of any swort, or sort, whatsoever, 

ZING. 

RETURN! You will excsuse me, won't you? There I 
knew you would. A wild lad. Master Edward, I sez 
to the Gaffer, I sez, but lor blesse zur its just 
hanimal sperrits, at art h's a good lad, I sez. 
WELL. Enough of this lollygagging ansd skylarking 
Ferman. I am a WORKING WROTER and so to business. 
Although, mind ewe, with this Device it seems more 
like play. It hiims and clicks and buzzes whilst 
I am congor even cog cog cog got it now? gooood. 
cogitating, very helpful to thought. Soothing. So. 
WHERE we was. Yus. BELINDA BEESWAX. Soonly. I 
haven't forgotten that advance I got six years ago 
when ny wife had the grout. Anxious to please. 
(Tugs forelock. Exit, pursued by a 
Your Seruant to Command, 

Avram 

Eddy dear; 

I mean, of course, Mr. Ferman Sir. Or is it now 
Squire Ferman, with you off in the moors and crags 
of Cornwall Connecticut. Sounds very Jamaica Inn, 
Daphne Du Maurieresque. I can see you on wild and 
stormy nights, muffled to your purple ears in your 
cloak and shawl, going out on the rocky headlands 
with False Lights to decoy the Fall River Line 
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vessels, or even the Late After-Theater Special of 
the New York, New Haven, and Hartburn, onto 
the Rocks. And the angry rocks they gored her 
sides/Like the horns of an angry bull. Zounds they 
don't indite Poerty like that anymore. I mean, 

I don't have to tell you, ethn ethic pride, all 
very well, enthic? ethnic, there, THAT wasn't 
hard, was it deary? Noooo. Now you can ahve a piece 
of treacle. Where was I. I mean, my grandfather 
was a was a, well, acttually, no, he WAS n 't a Big 
Rabbi In The Old Country, he drove a laundry wagon 
in Yonkers, N.Y., but what Imeantosayis : "Over the 
rocks and the foaming brine/They burned the wreck 
of the Palatine " — can ALAN GUINZBURG write poetry 
like that? No. Fair is fair. 

Zippe tty-ping. Kerriage Return. Automatic. Whheee! 
After all Ed I have known you a very long time, 
that time your old girl friend, the one you hired to 
read Manuscripts, you remember? Nuf sed. And I know 
you have only my own welfare at heart. Right? Right. 
So you wouldn't be angry when I explain that Igot 
the idea, whilst triping on my new tripewriter, t' -.t 
if I carried out your nifty keen suggestions for 
the rewrite of my BELINDA BEESWAX story, that would 
drolly enough convert it into a Crime Story, as well 
as F and SF. Just for the fun of it, then, I 
couldn't resist sharyimg or even s h a r i n g, my 
amusement at this droll conceit with Santiago 
Ap Popkin , the editor over at QUENTIN QUEELEY ' s 
MYSTERY MUSEUM. But evidentially I wasn't as clear 
in my explanations as I should have been. Fingers 
just ran away with themselves, laughing and 
giggling over their shoulders (well, knuckles, be 
pedantic) , down the pike. ANYhow, Caligula Fitz- 
Bumpkin somehow misunderstood. He is not , I mean we 
must simply Face these things, and Seneca Mac Zipnick 
is just NOT/ very bright . He, do you know what 
simpleton did? this will hand yez a real alugh,*Ed: 
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Guy sent a check. Thought I was offering the story 
to him . Boob. A doltish fellowe, Constantine O' Kaplan. 
But, well, Ed, put yourself in my position. Could I 
embarass the boy? Bring a blush to those downy 
cheeks? Nohohohoho. 

Well Ed it's just one of those things that we have 
to face as we go through life; and the fact that 
QQMM happens to pay four or is it five times what 
F&SF pays, has got simply nothing to do with it. 

Avile canard, and that's that. 

However, I have not forgotten that advance 
the time I was in Debtors Prison. And I will, 

I will , promise you now NOW, I' '1 sit down at my 
merry chuckling Selectra Six-Ten, and write 
you a real sockadaol sok?dolager of a Science 
Fiction story. VISCIOUS TERRESTRIAL BIPED 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxXXXXXXXXXXX ZZZZZZZzzzznnngfhfghhhBZZZ 
blurtle blep ha ha, well, perhaps not quite 
along those lines. Zo. So 
"Forgiven"? 

Thine ever so 
Avram 

Dear Ed: 

Well, you mehk me sheahme, mahn, the way you have 
forgiven me for that peculiar contretemps anent 
BELINDA BEESWAX'S going to the QUENTIN QUEELEY's 
MYSTERY MUSEUM people instead. That yuck, Gerardo A 
Klutskas. Anyway, I have really been sticking to 
my last, tappetty-tapp. "Tap". ZWWWWEEPPP! Cling. 

It's a veritable psychodrama of Semi-Outer Space. 
XXXXXXXXXnnnnnggggg llullrp prurp plup ZZZZBBGGGgnn 
INTELLIGENT NONCHITINOUS BIPED ATTEND ATTEND ATTEND 
ATTEND haha it's always fun and games with this new 
Selectra Six-Ten, clicketty-cluch, hmble-hmble- 
hmble-hmble. Just you should drip by you the mouth. 


*or "laugh", as some have it. — Ibid. 
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so enclosed is a couple pp of the first draft, 
draught, drocht Spell it can't, not for sour owl 
stools, but leave us remember the circumstances 
under which it grew to maturity. More to be piddled 
than centered. You like, huh? Huh? Huh . Thass whut 
I thought. XXXxxZZZZzzzzxxxxngngngn clurkle cluhnkle 
NOCHITINOUS BIFRU BIFURCATE ATTEND ATTEND ATTEND. 
Agreat line, hey? Arrests you with its like 
remorseless sweep, doesn't it? Well well, 
back to the saline cavern 
Love and kisses, 

Avram 

Dear ED; 

See, I knew you would enjoy LOADSTAR EXPRESS. 

Even the first draft gripped you like ursus 
somethingorothera , didn't it? Yes. True, it was 
rather rough. Amorphous, as you might say. But I 
was going to take care of that anyway. Yesyes I 
had that rough spot, pp 3-to-4 well in mind. 

I admit that I hsdn't a hadn't exactly planned to d^ 
it the way you tentatively suggest. But. Since you 
do. It would be as well that way as any other. 

Blush, chuckle. Not exactly what one would formerly 
have considered for the pp of a family, or even 
a Family Magazine. Tempura o mores, what? Hov;ever. 
WHY N T? XXXXXxxxx====ZZZZZzzzz bgbgbgbngngngn 
bluggabluggablugga TATATA TA TA AT ATT AT ATTEND 
ATTEND ATTEND TERRESTRIOUS BIFURCATE NONCHERIDER- 
MATIC XXXNN FASCIST AGGRESSIVE BIPED goddam Must 
quit reading alia them student Undrground Wellhung 
Classified Revolt Papers. To work work WORK toil 
"With fingers weary and worn, with eyelids heavy and 
red/ Awoman sat in unwomanly rags, miimbling a crust 
of bread." Can Laurence Ferlinghetti write lines 
like that? Can Richard Gumbeiner? It is to laugh. 
Anon, sir, anon. We Never Forget . Advances 
advanced to us in our hour od Need, earned eternal 
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gratichude. clicketty-clunck. 

Industrously, Avram 

Dear Edward: 

Wo wWowW OW! WOW-WOW/WOWW' . ! gotcha at alst) ) Ignore. 
Confused by Joy. BUNNYBOY. BUNNYBOY, hippetty 
goddam HOP , B*U*N*N*N*Y*B*0*Y* M*A*G*A*Z*I*N*E* . 

You got that? Educational & Literary Compendivim? 

With the big tzitzkas? Tha-hats the one. Bunnyboy 
Magazine has bumped a burse of bold, gumped a 
gurse of XXXXXXX xHa xHa xHa bgnbgn of gold, 
dumped a purse of gold in my lap. I kid y ou not. 

NOT NOT. "Not." He adumbrated hilarriously. 
EXPLOITIVE DIOXIDIFEROUS BIPEDS ah cummon now, 
cximMON. Shhest, I hardly know what to say, and this 
Selectra Six-Ten, elecrtified wit and terror, never 
bu t never a case of The DULL LINE LABOURS, AND 
THE WHEEL TURNS SLOW, goes faster than my MIND, my 
mind is BLOWN, out through both ears, walls all 
plastered with brain tissue. 

Carriage return. When in doubt. Carstairs Macanley, 
formerly of Midland Review , to which I sold, 
years ago — but you don't want to hear about that, 
anyway he is now and has been for some time past 
Fiction Editor of B unnyboy . So whilst making with 
the clicketty-clack and addressing the MS of 
LOADSTAR EXPRESS, I H happened to be thinking of 
him, and just for kicks, you know, Ed, I mean, YOU. 
Know me . Ed. Just abig, overgrown kid. So just for 
k.i.c.k.s., I absentmindedly addressed it to him. 
Laughed like a son of a gun' when I found out what 
I'd done. And had already stamped the manila! 

"Well . . ." (I figured) "I'll send it to good old 
Ed at F&SF soons as Carstairs Macanley returns it. 
Just to let him see what ^'m doing these days. 

Ed, you have never wished me nothing but good, Ed, 
from the very first day we met, Ed, and I know that 
the last thing on your pure, sweet mind, i would be 
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that I return the money to Bunyboy, and, besides, I 
am almost 100% sure it's already in type: and we 
could hardly expect them to yank it. You're a pro 
yourself, Ed. But don't think for aminute, Eddy, 
that I've got abig head and/or have forgotten that 
advance you so, well, tenderly is really the only — 
And, Ed, any time you're out on the West Coast, 
just any time at all , night or day, give me a ring, 
and we'll go out for dinner somewhere. "A Hot bird 
and a cold bottle" , eh Ed? Hows that b grabg bgrarg 
XXXxx TREACHEROUS BgN BgN bGN TERCH XXXXXzzZZZ bgn 
bgn bgn TREACHEROUS AMBULATORY TERRESTRIAL AGGRES- 
SIVE BIPED ATTEND ATTNEDNA Attn bgna bgn cluck. 
Please excuse my high spirits, my head is just 
buzzing and clicking right now, Inever SAW such a 
C*E*C*K in my L I F E L I F E in my life. Hey, Ed, 

I could offer to rewrite the story for Bunnyboy 
leaving out the parts you suggested, but I don't 
think it would be right to deprive you of the 
pleasure of seiing them in print. Wait for the 
story. I "11 do you something else sometime. 

Right now I'm going out and buy the biggest can of 
typewriter cleaning fluid anybody ever saw WE 
EXSALIVATE ON YOUR PROFFERED BRIBES EXPLOITIVE 
TERCHEOROSE TERRESTRIAL BIPED AGGRESSIVE NONCHERO- 
DERMATOID BIPED LANDING YOUR PLANETARY-RAPING PROBE 
MODULEWS ON THE SACRED CHITIN OF OUR MOTHER- 
WORLD FASCISTICLY TERMED "MOOM" XXXZZZZBGN BGN BGN 
BGN BGN BGN IGNORING OUR JUST LONG-REP^SSED PLEAS 
FOR YOUR ATTEND ATTE ND ATTEnD OHmigod 
ed oh ed my god i i oh 
e 
d 
e 
d 
o 

bgna bgna bgna bgna bgna bgna bgna bgna bgna bgna 
bpur bpur bpur bpur bpur bpur bpur bpur bpur BURP 
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JUST THIRTY YEARS 


Some years back there arose the likelihood that my series of six "Lucky 
Starr" books, teen-age novels of science fiction adventure that I wrote 
originally in the 1950s under the pseudonym of Paul French, would be 
resurrected and published in new editions. 

"Excellent," said I (for I am never averse to the resurrection of my 
books), "but the science in them is outdated by now. Therefore, I will in- 
sert a short foreword warning readers of this and describing just where the 
outdating occurs." 

The publishers were a bit uneasy about this. They felt it might ruin the 
sales of the book. I was adamant, however, and 1 had my way. Soft-cover 
editions of the books have been published by New American Library and 
by Fawcett Books, while a hard-cover edition was published by Gregg 
Press,* and in each case my short forewards appeared. The happy ending is 
that sales did not seem to be in the least impeded. 

But how quickly science advances! How quickly statements made in 
science fiction, in good faith and after careful research, are outmoded and 
converted from science fiction into fantsay. 

*My own name was used in these new editions. Paul French has retired. 
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For instance, to get down to cases, exactly thirty years ago this month. 
The Magazine of Fantasy and Science Fiction was born. How much of what 
was science fiction at its birth is fantasy now? 1 don't have the space to 
review all of science, but suppose we consider one branch that is of par- 
ticular appeal to science fiction — the planets of the Solar system. Suppose 
we consider them one by one. 


Mercury 

In 1949, it had been accepted for sixty years that Mercury showed ortly 
one face to the Sun. It's period of rotation, it was thought, wm 88 days, ex- 
actly equal to its period of revolution about the Sun. 

This means that Mercury had a "Sunside" and a "Darkside." The Sun- 
side was incredibly hot, of course, especially when Mercury was at 
perihelion and received a hundred times as much Solar radiation as Earth 
did. The Nightside, on the other hand, was in perpetual darkness and had a 
temperature little if anything above absolute zero. 

In between was a "Twilight zone." To be sure. Mercury's orbit was so 
elliptical that if you stopped to work out the nature of the Twilight zone, 
you would find that almost all of it got enough Sun at one time and enough 
darkness at another, to end up with an unbearable temperature one way or 
the other or both. 

This was often ignored, though, and Mercury's Twilight zone was con- 
sidered a region of at least bearable temperature — at least in science fictio 
stories — and human settlements were placed there. 

But then microwave astronomy was developed in the decades after 
World War II, and, in the early 1960s, it was found that microwaves were 
radiated from the Darkside in surprising quantities. The temperature of the 
Darkside had to be well above absolute zero, therefore. 

A beam of microwaves could also be sent from Earth to Mercury. Strik- 
ing Mercury, the beam would be reflected, and the reflected beam could be 
picked up back on Earth. If the reflecting surface were motionless, the 
reflected waves would have very much the characteristics of the original 
beam. If the reflecting surface were moving (as it would be if the planet 
were rotating) the reflected beam would exhibit changed characteristics, 
the amount of the change being dependent upon the speed of surface mo- 
tion. In 1965, it was discovered from microwave reflections that Mercury 
rotated not in 88 days after all, but in 58.7 days — just two-thirds its period 
of revolution. 
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This meant that the Sunside and Darkside of Mercury entered the realm 
of fantasy. Every part of Mercury experiences both day and night. Each 
day and each night is many Earth days long, but there is neither constant day 
or constant night anywhere. The surface of Mercury gets hot and it gets cold, 
but it never gets as hot as the mythical Sunside or as cold as the equaUy 
mythical Darkside. 

There went parts of my book "Lucky Starr and the Big Sun of 
Mercury." 

And what did the surface of Mercury look like? In 1949, we couldn't 
say. It was hot, of course, and many were the imagined pools of tin, lead or 
selenium lying about here and there on the Sunside (as in my story 
"Runaround"). 

In 1974, the probe Mariner 10 passed close by Mercury and took 
photographs that revealed its surface in detail. It looks very much like a 
larger Moon, though it lacks "maria," the wide, relatively flat and un- 
scarred "seas" of the Moon. No pools of anything. 


Venus 

In 1949, we knew virtually nothing about Venus, except for its orbit, its 
diameter and its brightness. Since it was always obscured by a thick and 
featureless cloud cover, we didn't know anything about its surface, and we 
didn't even know its period of rotation. 

From its cloud cover, though, which we assumed to be water droplets, 
we could suppose it was a much wetter and soggier planet than Earth was. 
In fact, it even seemed possible that it might have a planetary ocean with 
little or no dry land. I assumed as much in "Lucky Starr and the Oceans of 
Venus." 

With" a cloud cover and a large ocean, Venus might not be too hot. 

In the 19th century theory of Solar system formation called the 
"nebular hypothesis," it was necessary to suppose that the planets formed 
from the outside in, so that Mars was older than Earth and Earth was older 
than Venus. The nebular hypothesis went by the boards about the turn of 
the century, but the notion remained in the science fiction mind. It was 
very common to suppose that Venus was rich in comparatively primitive 
life. It was still in the dinosaur age, so to speak. 

As for rotation, since there was absolutely no way of telling, it was 
simplest to suppose it rotated in something like 24 hours, give or take a lit- 
tle. 
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By the iiiid-1950s, however, astronomers were beginning to come up 
with some puzzling observations. Microwaves from Venus seemed to be 
present in unexpectedly large quantities. Venus might be warmer than ex- 
pected. 

Then, on December 14, 1962, a probe. Manner 2, flew close by Venus 
and was able to measure the microwave emission with great precision. It 
seemed clear that Venus's surface temperature approached an unbelievable 
500 °C. on both the sunlit and the night portion. There couldn't possibly be 
a drop of liquid water anywhere on the surface of the planet. 

Why so hot? The answer lay in the atmosphere. In 1967, a probe, 
Venyera 4, actually entered Venus's atmosphere, analyzing it as it 
parachuted down. The atmosphere of Venus, it turned out, was 90 times as 
dense as that of Earth, and 95 percent of it was carbon dioxide. 

Carbon dioxide is transparent to visible light and quite opaque to in- 
frared. Sunlight passes through, is absorbed by the surface, and is con- 
verted to heat. The hot surface re-radiates energy as infrared, which cannot 
get through the atmosphere. The heat is trapped and Venus's temperature 
goes up till the infrared is forced through. 

Nor are the clouds themselves simply water droplets. There are very 
likely droplets of sulfuric acid present, too. 

What about Venus's period of rotation? Microwaves can penetrate the 
clouds easily and will be reflected by the surface. Those reflections show 
Venus to be turning on its axis once in 253.1 Earth days and in a retrogra ' 
fashion — east-to-west, rather than Earth's west-to-east. This means that 
the length of time between sunrise and sunset on Venus is 117 Earth days. 

Earth 

In 1949, the Earth was considered to be a rather static place. The land 
might lift and subside slightly, and shallow arms of the sea might invade' 
and retreat, but the continents stayed put. There had been some theories of' 
"continental drift" but no one of importance believed them. 

On the other hand, the ocean floor was beginning to reveal some 
secrets. The floor was by no means flat and featureless. There was a hugCj 
mountain range winding down the Atlantic Ocean and into the other 
oceans. It was called "the Mid-Ocean Ridge." 

Making use of sonar soundings, William Maurice Ewing and Bruce | 
Charles Heezen showed, in 1953, that running down the length of the moun- 
tain range was a deep canyon. This was eventually found to exist in 
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all portions of the Mid-Oceanic Ridge, so that it is sometimes called the 
"Great Global Rift." 

The Rift divided the Earth's crust into large "tectonic plates," so-called 
from the Greek word for "carpenter" since they seemed so tightly joined. 

In 1960, Harry Hammond Hess presented evidence in favor of "sea- 
floor spreading." Hot molten rock slowly welled up from great depths into 
the great Global Rift in the mid-Atlantic, for instance, and solidified at or 
near the surface. This upwelling of solidifying rock forced the two plates 
apart on either side. The plates moved apart at the rate of from 2 to 18 cen- 
timeters (1 to 7 inches) a year. As the plates moved apart. South America 
and Africa moved farther apart. 

The continents shift as the tectonic plates move; oceans form; mountain 
ranges buckle upward; the sea-floor buckles downward; volcanoes and 
earthquakes take place where the plates meet; and so on. 

Human beings have invaded the deep. In 1949, a "bathyscaphe," a ship 
capable of maneuvering far below the oceans surface, had already 
penetrated 1.4 kilometrs (0.85 miles) below the ocean surface. 

On January 14, 1960, however, Jacques Piccard and Don Walsh took a 
bathyscaphe to the bottom of the Marianas Trench, plumbing 11 
kilometers (7 miles) below the ocean surface to the deepest part of the 
abyss. 


Moon 

In 1949, as was true throughout human history, human beings could see 
only one side of the Moon, a side that was airless, waterless, changeless and 
cratered. 

We could dream about the other, hidden side, however. Perhaps, for 
some reason, it was less forbidding. Even if it weren't, might there not be 
enough remnants of water and air in the crater-shadows or under the Moon's 
surface on either side to support primitive life, at least? Advantage 
was taken of these notions in occasional science fiction stories. 

In 1959, however, a probe, Luna 3, sent back for the first time ever 
photographs of the far side of the Moon. Other probes did the same. Even- 
tually, probes orbiting the Moon sent back detailed photographs of every 
part of the Moon, and the Moon could be mapped with almost the detail 
that the Earth could be. 

It turned out that the hidden side of the Moon was exactly like the visi- 
ble side; airless, waterless, changeless and cratered. The one difference was 
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that the far side of the Moon, like Mercury, lacked the "maria" of the visi- 
ble side of the Moon. 

On July 20, 1969, the first human foot was placed on the Moon, and a 
few days later the first Moon rocks were brought back to Earth. Much 
more has been brought back since, and the evidence seems to indicate that 
not only is there no water on the Moon but that there hasn't been any since 
the early days of the Solar system. 

In fact, the Moon is littered with glassy fragments that seem to indicate 
that it has been exposed in the past to much greater heat than that to which j 
it is exposed now. Perhaps it had originally had an elliptical orbit that had 
brought it much closer to the Sun at perihelion than it ever gets now, and i 
perhaps it had then been captured by Earth. ' 

If we ever get samples of Mercury rocks, it will be interesting to com- 
pare them with those from the Moon. 

i 

I 

Mars 

In 1949, it was still possible to believe that Mars was covered with an in- ' 
tricate network of canals that could bespeak not only the presence of life, 
but of intelligent life and of a high, though decadent, civilization. In fact, 
this became virtually a dogma of science fiction. 

To be sure. Mars was smaller than Earth, had a far thinner atmosphere, 
far less water and was far colder, but it had a day that was as long as ours, 
and an axis that was tipped like ours so that it had seasons like ours — and 
it had visible ice-caps. 

The first crack in this picture came on July 14, 1965, when the probe 
Mariner 4 passed Mars and sent back twenty photographs of the planet. 

There were no canals shown. What were shown were craters, rather 
like those on the Moon, and the state of their apparent age seemed to show 
there could have been little erosion and that there was therefore not much 
in the way of air or water on Mars. 

In 1967, Mariners 6 and 7 passed Mars and showed that the atmosphere I 
was thiimer, drier, and colder than even the most pessimistic pre-probe j 
estimates. There could not possibly be any form of advanced life on Mars, 
let alone intelligent life with great engineering ability. The canals seen by a 
few astronomers were apparently optical illusions. 

In 1971, the probe Mariner 9 went into orbit around Mars, and the en- 
tire Martian surface was photographed in detail. Though there were no i 
canals, there were enormous volcanoes, one of them, Olympus Mons, far | 
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huger than anything of the sort of Earth. Another record was set by Valles 
Marineris, a canyon that dwarfed Earth's Grand Canyon to a toothpick 
scratch. TTiere were markings, too, that looked precisely like dried river 
beds. 

There was at least some geological life to Mars. Could there be biological 
life on it, too? Even if only microscopic? 

In 1976, the probes Vikings 1 and 2, softlanded on the Martian surface 
and tested the soil for signs of microscopic life. The results were rather similar 
to what might have been expected if life were present but absolutely nothing 
in the way of organic compounds could be detected. 

My stories "David Starr: Space Ranger" and "The Martian Way" were 
each in part outdated by these discoveries. 


Phobos and Deimos 

In 1949, the Martian satellites were dim specks of light and nothing more. 
They were tiny, but that was all we could say. 

Some of the later Mars probes took the first closeup photographs of the 
satellites. They are irregular bodies that look like potatoes complete with 
eyes. The longest diameter was 28 kilometers (17 nules) for Phobos, and 16 
kilometers (10 miles) for Deimos. Both were thoroughly cratered. Phobos 
had striations in addition, while Deimos had its craters buried in dust. 

The satellites were dark while Mars was reddish. Very likely, Phobos and 
Deimos eue captured asteroids of the kind called "carbonaceous chondrites." 
These contain considerable quantities of water and orgaitic compounds so 
that the surfaces of Mar's tiny satellites may prove of greater interest, once 
they are reached, than the surface of Mars itself. 


Asteroids 

In 1949, the asteroids were considered to be confined very largely to the 
asteroid belt, and it was a science fiction dogma that the region was littered 
with debris and was virtually impassable. My first published story, 
"Marooned Off Vesta," dealt with a ship that had been wrecked in the 
asteroid belt by collision with planetary debris. 

To be sure there were occasional exceptions. A few asteroids ("Earth- 
grazers") came in closer than Mars, and in 1948, Icarus had been discovered. 
It approached the Sun closer than Mercury did. Also, at least one 
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asteroid, Hidalgo, was known to recede as far as the orbit of Saturn. 

Over the course of the next thirty years, however, many more asteroids 
were discovered that penetrate the inner regions of the planetary system. A 
whole class of "Apollo-objects" are now known that approach the Sun 
more closely than Venus does; and in 1978, an asteroid was discovered 
with an orbit that, at every point, is closer to the Sun than Earth's orbit is. 

In 1977, Charles Kowall, studying photographic plates in search of dis- 
tant comets, came across an object that seemed to be moving unusually 
slowly for an asteroid. It turned out to be an object of asteroid size, to be 
sure, but one with an orbit that, at its closest, was as far from the Sun as 
Saturn was, and, at its farthest, retreated to the distance of Uranus's orbit. 
He called it Chiron. 

It is clear that asteroids are a far more pervasive feature of the Solar 
system than had been thought in 1949. Furthermore, the asteroid belt itself 
is less dangerous than had been thought. Probes have passed through it 
without any trouble and without any sign of unusual concentration of mat- 
ter. 


Jupiter 

In 1949, it was known that Jupiter was a giant, that it was striped with 
colors from orange to brown and that it had ammonia and methane im- 
purities in an atmosphere made up largely of hydrogen and helium. Nothing 
more of its constitution was known than that. 

In science fiction stories, it was supposed that under a deep and dense 
atmosphere, there was a solid surface. I took advantage of this belief in my 
story "Victory Unintentional." 

In 1955, active microwave radiation was detected from Jupiter, and on 
December 3, 1973, the probe Pioneer 10 skimmed its surface. It discovered 
that Jupiter had a magnetosphere (belts of electrically-charged particles 
outside its atmosphere) that was both far more voluminous and far rnore 
densely-charged than Earth was. 

The magnetosphere was deadly and was large enough to envelope 
Jupiter's large satellites, which may therefore be unreachable by anything 
but unmanned probes. 

Furthermore, it would appear that the assumption of a sizable solid core 
must be put aside. Jupiter would seem to be, essentially, a ball of red-hot 
liquid hydrogen, with a center that may be compressed into solid "metallic 
hydrogen." 
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On March 5, 1979, the probe Voyager 1 made a close approach to 
Jupiter and sent back photographs that showed incredible activity; an at- 
mosphere boiling and twisting in unimaginable storms. One photograph 
shows what appears to be a thin ring of debris surrounding Jupiter. 


Jupiter's sattelites 

In 1949, the four large sattellites, lo, Europa, Ganymede and Callisto, 
were known only as dots of light. Their sizes were estimated. lo was Moon- 
size, Europa a trifle smaller, Ganymede and Callisto considerably larger. 
Nothing was known of their surfaces, though they were supposed to be 
smaller versions of Mars. In science fiction, life was frequently placed on 
their surfaces, I did it in stories such as "The Callistan Menace" and 
"Christmas on Ganymede." 

Once the cratering of Mercury and Mars was discovered, it began to be 
assumed that the satellites of Jupiter were airless, lifeless, and cratered, too. 

The probe Voyager 1 took the first good closeup pictures of the 
satellites. Ganymede and Callisto were indeed cratered. The craters were 
shallow because those satellites were largely icy, and the surface didn't 
have the mechanical strength to support high-walled, deep-centered 
craters. 

The big surprise was that Jo and Europa were not cratered, Apparently, 
they were hot enough to obliterate any craters that had been formed during 
the early cratering stage of planetary evolution. 

Europ ■ seemed to be marked by long straight fissures, something like 
the Martian canals brought to life — except that they are probably cracks 
in the crust. It may be that Europa has tectonic plates as Earth has. 

The real surprise was lo. Photos of lo showed there were active 
volcanoes on it spewing clouds of dust and gas upward. The surface of the 
satellite must be coated with lava, which would explain its reddish-yellow 
color and the haze of sodium around it and through its orbit. 

One small satellite, Amalthea, is inside lo's orbit. It is elongated, with the 
long axis pointing toward Jupiter, as though tidal effects are pulling it 
apart. Jupiter's ring is inside Amalthea's orbit. 

In 1949, only six small satellites were known to be circling Jupiter 
beyond Callisto's orbit. Since then the number has risen to eight, possibly 
nine. 
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Saturn and its Satellites 


No probes have as yet reached Saturn, so our knowledge of the planet is 
about what it was in 1949, except that we can suppose that what we have 
learned about Jupiter is also true of Saturn. 

In 1949, the number of satellites known to circle Saturn was nine, as it 
had been for half a century. In 1967, however, Audouin Dolfuss discovered 
a tenth satellite, which he named Janus. It circles Saturn more closely than 
any other satellite, and its orbit lies just outside Saturn's magnificent rings. 

(1 didn't mention Janus, of course, in my book "Lucky Starr and the Rings 
of Saturn.") 

Uranus ^ 

No startling discoveries have been made about Uranus itself since 1949, 
but in 1977, James L. Elliot and others, who were investigating an occulta- i 
tion of a star by that planet, discovered that the star underwent a pattern of 
dimming and brightening before Uranus's edge moved in front of it, and 
the same pattern in reverse after Uranus's opposite edge had passed beyond | 
it. ■ 

Apparently, Uranus had rings; thin, dark rings not visible to ordinary 
inspection at that planet's great distance. This, and the even more recent 
discovery of a ring around Jupiter, now makes it look as though ringed 
planets may be common, and that every large planet far from its star has 
them. The remarkable thing about Saturn is not that it has rings but that 
they are so voluminous and bright. 

Neptune 

Nothing of significance has been learned about Neptune beyond what 
was known in 1949. 

Pluto 

In 1949, Pluto was known only as a dot of light. It was thought to be 
possibly as large and as massive as Earth. 

In 1955, from small but regular brightenings and dimmings, it was 
found to have a rotation period of 6.4 Earth days. The estimate of its size 
shrank, however, until, in the 1970s, it was thought to be merely as large 
and as massive as Mars. 

On June 22, 1978, James W. Christy, examining photographs of Pluto, j 
noticed a distinct bump on one side. He examined other photographs andj 
finally decided that Pluto had a satellite, which he called Charon. Pluto anJ 
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Qiaron circled each other in 6.4 days, each facing only one side to the other. 

From the degree of separation and the time of revolution, it could be 
calculated that Pluto had a diameter of only 3,000 kilometers (1,850 miles) 
and Charon one of 1,200 kilometers (750 miles). The two together have orUy 
1/8 the mass of our Moon. 

Summary 

Just thirty years have passed since the founding of The Magazine of Fan- 
tasy and Science Fiction, and see what changes have been made in only one 
small branch of human knowledge. 

In those thirty years, we have lost the Sunside and Darkside of Mer- 
cury, the oceans of Venus, the canals of Mars, the solid surface of Jupiter, 
and (possibly) life on any planet in the Solar system other than Earth. 

In those thirty years we have gained: the faster rotation of Mercury and 
the slower rotation of Venus, the hellish heat of Venus, the volcanoes and 
canyons of Mars, the liquid nature of Jupiter, rings for Jupiter and Uranus, 
craters for Mercury, Mars, Phobos, Deimos, Ganymede and Callisto; tec- 
tonic plates for Earth and, possibly, Europa; active volcanoes on lo, addi- 
tional satelites for Jupiter and Saturn, and a satellite for a shrunken Pluto. 

Just thirty years! What will we find out in thirty years more? 
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"Problems of Creativeness" was published in the April 1967 issue. It 
went on, in somewhat metamorphosed form, to become "The Death 
of Socrates" in Thomas Disch's novel 334. Mr. Disch has been a 
regular contributor to F&SF since 1964. His best known novels include 
CAMP CONCENTRATION and, most recently, ON WINGS OF 
SONG. 


Problems of 

BY 

T " THOMAS M. 

here was a dull ache, a kind of 
hollowness, in the general area of his 
liver, the seat of the intelligence ac- 
cording to the Psychology of Aristotle 
— a feeling that there was someone in- 
side his chest blowing up a balloon, or 
that the balloon was his body. Some- 
times he could ignore it, but sometimes 
he could not ignore it. It was like a 
swollen gum that he must incessantly 
probe with his tongue or finger. Per- 
haps it was filled with pus. It was like 
being sick, but it was different too. His 
legs ached from sitting. 

Professor Offengeld was telling 
them about Dante. Dante was born in 
1265. 1265, he wrote in his notebook. 

He might have felt the same way 
even if it weren't for Milly's coldness, 
but that made it worse. Milly was his 
girl, and they were in love, but for the 
last three nights she had been putting 
him off, telling him he should study or 
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Creativeness 

DISCH 

some other dumb excuse. 

Professor Offengeld made a joke, 
and the other students in the auditor- 
ium laughed. Birdie ostentatiously 
stretched his legs out into the aisle and 
yawned. 

"The hell that Dante describes is the 
hell that each of us holds inside his 
own, most secret soul," Offengeld said 
solemnly. 

Shit, he thought to himself. It's all a 
pile of shit. He wrote Shit in his note- 
book, then made the letters look three 
dimensional and shaded their sides 
carefully. 

Offengeld was telling them about 
Florence now, and about the Popes 
and things. "What is simony?" Offen- 
gelt asked. 

He was listening, but it didn't make 
any sense. Actually he wasn't listening. 
He was trying to draw Milly's face in 
his notebook, but he couldn't draw 

I, Inc. By permission of the author. 
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very well. Except skulls. He could 
draw very convincing skulls. Maybe 
he should have gone to art school. He 
turned Milly's face into a skull with 
long blond hair. He felt sick. 

He felt sick to his stomach. Maybe 
it was the Synthamon bar he had had 
in place of a hot lunch. He didn't eat a 
balanced diet. That was a mistake. For 
over two years he had been eating in 
cafeterias and sleeping in dorms. Ever 
since high school graduation in fact. It 
was a hell of a way to live. He needed 
to get laid. When he married Milly 
they were going to have twin beds. 
They'd have a two-room apartment all 
their own, and one room would just 
have beds in it. Nothing but two beds. 
He imagined Milly in her spiffy little 
hostess uniform, and then he began un- 
dressing her in his imagination. He 
closed his eyes. First he took off her 
jacket with the Pan-Am monogram 
over the right breast. Then he popped 
open the snap at her waist and unzip- 
ped the zipper. He slid the skirt down 
over the smooth Antron s . . The slip 
was the old-fashioned kind with lace 
.dong the hem. Her blouse was the old- 
l.ishioned kind with buttons. It was 
li.ird to imagine unbuttoning all those 
buttons. He lost interest. 

The carnal were in the first circle, 
because their sin was least. Francesca 
lie Rimini. Cleopatra. Elizabeth Tay- 
lor. The class laughed at Offengeld's 
III lie joke. They all knew Elizabeth 
I .lylor from the junior year course in 
Ibe History of Cinema. 

ftoblems of Creativeness 


Rifhini was a town in Italy. 

What the hell was he supposed to 
care about this kind of crap? Who 
cares when Dante was bom? Maybe he 
was never bom. What difference did it 
make to him, to Birdie Ludd? 

None. 

Why didn't he come right out and 
ask Offengeld a question like that? Lay 
it on the line. Put it to him straight. 
Cut out the crap. 

One good reason was because Of- 
fengeld wasn't there. What seemed to 
be Offengeld was in fact a flux of pho- 
tons inside a large synthetic crystal. 
The real flesh-and-blood Offengeld 
had died two years ago. During his 
lifetime Offengeld had been considered 
the world's leading Dantean, which 
was why the National Educational 
Council was still using his tapes. 

It was ridiculous: Dante, Florence, 
the Simoniac Popes. This wasn't the 
goddamn Middle Ages. This was the 
goddamn 21st Century, and he was 
Birdie Ludd, and he was in love, and 
he was lonely, and he was unemploy- 
ed, and there wasn't a thing he could 
do, not a goddamn thing, or a single 
place to turn in the whole goddamn 
stinking country. 

The hollow feeling inside his chest 
swelled, and he tried to think about the 
buttons on Milly's imaginary blouse 
and the warm, familiar flesh beneath. 
He did feel sick. He ripped the sheet 
with the skull on it out of his note- 
book, not without a guilty glance at 
the sign that hung above the stage of 
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the auditorium: PAPER IS VALUABLE. 
DON'T WASTE IT. He folded it in half and 
tore it neatly down the seam. He re- 
peated this process until the pieces 
were too small to tear any further, then 
he put them in his shirt pocket. 

The girl sitting beside him was giv- 
ing him a dirty look for wasting paper. 
Like most homely girls, she was a mili- 
tant Conservationist, but she kept a 
good notebook, and Birdie was count- 
ing on her to get him through the 
Finals. One way or another. So he 
smiled at her. He had a real nice smile. 
Everybody was always pointing out 
what a nice smile he had. His only 
problem was his nose, which was 
short. 

Professor Offengeld said: "And 
now we will have a short comprehen- 
sion test. Please close your notebooks 
and put them under your seats." Then 
he faded away, and the auditorium 
lights came on. A taped voice auto- 
matically boomed out: No talking 
please! Four old Negro monitors began 
distributing the little answer sheets to 
the five hundred students in the audi- 
torium. 

The lights dimmed, and the first 
Multiple Choice appeared on the 
screen. 

1. Dante Alighieri was bom in (a) 
1300 (b) 1265 (c) 1625 (d) Date un- 
known. 

As far as Birdie was concerned the 
date was unknown. The dog in the sea 
beside him was covering up her an- 
swers. So, when was Dante bom? He'd 


written the date in his notebook, but 
he didn't remember now. He looked 
back at the four choices, but the sec- 
ond question was on the screen al- 
ready. He scratched a mark in the (c) 
space and then erased it, feeling an ob- 
scure sense of unluckiness in the 
choice, but finally he checked that 
space anyhow. When he looked up, the 
fourth question was on the screen. 

The answers he had to choose from! 
were all wop names he'd never heardj 
of. The goddamn test didn't make any 
sense. Disgusted, he marked (c) for 
every question and carried his test; 
paper to the monitor at the front of the) 
room. The monitor told him he!; 
couldn't leave the room till the test waJ 
over. He sat in the dark and tried to* 
think of Milly. Something was all- 
wrong, but he didn't know what. The| 
bell rang. Everyone breathed a sigh of: 
relief. 


334 East 11th Street was one ofi 
twenty identical buildings built in the^ 
early 1980's under the Federal Govern-^ 
ment's first MODICUM program. Each! 
building was 21 stories high (one floon 
for shops, the rest for apartments);^ 
each floor was swastika-shaped; eachl 
of the arms of the swastikas opene(fl 
onto four 3-room apartments (for cou- ! 
pies with children) and six 2-roomj 
apartments (for childless couples).- 
Thus each building was able to accom-i | 
modate 2,240 occupants without over-* ' 
crowding. The entire development, oc-| 
cupying an area of less than six city I 
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blocks, housed a population of 44,800. 
It had been an incredible accomplish- 
ment for its time. 

SHADDUP, someone, a man, was 
yelling into the airshaft of 334 East 
11th Street. WHY CANT YOU ALL SHAD- 
DUP? It was half past seven, and the 
man had been yelling into the airshaft 
for forty-five minutes already, ever 
since returning from his day's work 
(three hours' bussing dishes at a cafe- 
teria). It was difficult to tell whom pre- 
cisely he was yelling at. In one apart- 
ment a woman was yelling at a man, 
WHADAYA MEAN, TWENTY DOLLARS? 
And the man would yell back, TWENTY 
DOLLARS, THAT'S WHAT I MEAN! Numer- 
ous babies made noises of dissatisfac- 
tion, and older children made louder 
noises as they played guerrilla warfare 
in the corridors. Birdie, sitting on the 
steps of the stairwell, could see, on the 
floor below, a thirteen-year-old Negro 
girl dancing in place in front of a 
dresser mirror, singing along with the 
transistor radio that she pressed into 
the shallow declivity of her pubescent 
breasts. 1 CAN'T TELL YOU HOW MUCH I 
LOVE HIM, the radio sang at full vol- 
ume. It was not a song that Birdie Ludd 
greatly admired, though it was Num- 
ber Three in the Nation, and that 
meant something. She had a pretty lit- 
tle ass, and Birdie thought she was go- 
ing to shake the tinselly fringes right 
off her street shorts. He tried to open 
the narrow window that looked from 
the stairwell out into the airshaft, but it 
was stuck tight. His hands came away 


covered with soot. He cursed mildly. I 
CAN'T HEAR MYSELF THINK, the man yell- 
ed into the airshaft. 

Hearing someone coming up the 
steps. Birdie sat back down and pre- 
tended to read his schoolbook. He 
thought it might be Milly (whoever it 
was was wearing heels), and a lump 
began to form in this throat. If it were 
Milly, what would he say to her? 

It wasn't Milly. It was just some old 
lady hugging a bag of groceries. She 
stopped at the landing below him, 
leaning against the handrail for sup- 
port, sighed, and set down her grocery 
bag. She stuck a pink stick of Oraline 
between her flaccid lips, and after a 
few seconds it got to her and she smiled 
at Birdie. Birdie scowled down at the 
bad reproduction of David's Death of 
Socrates in his text. 

"Studying?" the old woman asked. 

"Yeah, that's what I'm doing all 
right. I'm studying." 

"That's good." She took the tran- 
qi .,.zer out of her mouth, holding it 
like a cigarette between her index and 
middle fingers. Her smile broadened, 
as though she were elaborating some 
joke, honing it to a fine edge. 

"It's good for a young man to 
study," she said at last, almost chuck- 
ling. 

The tune on the radio changed to 
the new Ford commercial. It was one 
of Birdie's favorite commercials, and 
he wished the old bag would shut up so 
he could hear it. 

"You can't get anywheres these 
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days without studying." 

Birdie made no reply. The old wo- 
man took a different tack. "These 
stairs," she said. 

Birdie looked up from his book, 
peeved. "What about them?" 

"What about them! The elevators 
have been out of commission for three 
weeks. That's what about them — 
three weeks!" 

"So?" 

"So, why don't they fix the eleva- 
tors? But you just try to call up the 
MODICUM office and get an answer to a 
question like that and see what hap- 
pens. Nothing — that's what 
happens!" 

He wanted to tell her to can it. She 
was spoiling the commercial. Besides, 
she talked like she'd spent all her life in 
a private building instead of some 
crummy MODICUM slum. It had prob- 
ably been years, not weeks, since the 
elevators in this building had been 
working. 

With a look of disgust, he slid over 
to one side of the step so the old lady 
could get past him. She walked up 
three steps till her face was just level 
with his. She smelled of beer and Syn- 
thamon and old age. He hated pld peo- 
ple. He hated their wrinkled faces and 
the touch of their cold dry flesh. It was 
because there were so many old people 
that Birdie Ludd couldn't get married 
to the girl he loved and have a baby. It 
was a goddamned shame. 

"What are you studying about?" 

Birdie glanced down at the paint- 


ing. He read the caption, which he had 
not read before. "That's Socrates," he 
said, remembering dimly something his 
Art History Teacher had said about 
Socrates. "It's a painting," he explain- 
ed, "a Greek painting." 

"You going to be an artist? Or 
what?" 

"What," Birdie replied curtly. 

"You're Milly Holt's steady boy, 
aren't you?" He didn't reply. "You 
waiting for Milly tonight?" 

"Is there any law against waiting 
for someone?" 

The old lady laughed right in his 
face. Then she made her way from step 
to step up to the next landing. Birdie 
tried not to turn around to look after 
her, but he couldn't help himself. They 
looked into each others' eyes, and she 
laughed again. Finally he had to ask 
her what she was laughing about. "Is 
there a law against laughing?" she ask- 
ed right back. Her laughing grew har- 
sher and turned into a hacking cough, 
like in a Health Education movie about 
the dangers of smoking. He wondered 
if maybe she was an addict. Birdie 
knew lots of men who used tobacco, 
but somehow it seemed disgusting in a 
woman. 

Several floors below there was the 
sound of glass shattering. Birdie look- 
ed down the abyss of the stairwell. He 
could see a hand moving up the railing. 
Maybe it was Milly 's hand. The fingers 
were slim, as Milly 's fingers would be, 
and the nails seemed to be painted 
gold. In the dim light of the stairwell. 
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at this distance, it was difficult to tell. 
A sudden ache of unbelieving hope 
made him forget the woman's laughter, 
the stench of garbage, the screaming. 
The stairwell became a scene of ro- 
mance, like a show on television. 

People had always told him Milly 
was pretty enough to be an actress. He 
wouldn't have been so bad-looking 
himself, if it weren't for his nose. He 
imagined how she would cry out "Bir- 
die!" when she saw him waiting for 
her, how they would kiss, how she 
would take him into her mother's 
apartment. . . . 

At the eleventh or twelfth floor the 
hand left the railing and did not reap- 
pear. It hadn't been Milly after all. 

He looked at his guaranteed Timex 
watch. It was eight o'clock. He could 
afford to wait two more hours for Mil- 
ly. Then he would have to take the 
subway back to his dorm, an hour's 
ride. If he hadn't been put on proba- 
tion because of his grades, he would 
have waited all night long. 

He sat down to study Art History. 
He stared at the picture of Socrates in 
the bad light. With one hand he was 
holding a big cup; with the other he 
was giving somebody the finger. He 
didn't seem to be dying at all. His Mid- 
term in Art History was going to be to- 
morrow afternoon at two o'clock. He 
really had to study. He stared at the 
picture more intently. Why did people 
paint pictures anyhow? He stared until 
his eyes hurt. 

Somewhere a baby was crying. 


SHADDUP, WHY DON'T YA SHADDUP7 ARE 
YA CRAZY OR SOMETHIN? A gang of kids 
impersonating Burmese nationals ran 
down the stairs, and a minute later 
another gang (U.S. guerrillas) ran 
down after them, screaming obsceni- 
ties. 

Staring at the picture in the bad 
light, he began to cry. He was certain, 
though he would not yet admit it in 
words, that Milly was cheating on 
him. He loved Milly so much; she was 
so beautiful. The last time he had seen 
her she'd called him stupid. "You're so 
stupid," she said, "you make me sick." 
But she was so beautiful. 

A tear fell into Socrates' cup and 
was absorbed by the cheap paper of 
the text. The radio started to play a 
new commercial. Gradually he got 
hold of himself again. He had to buckle 
down and study, goddamnit! 

Who in hell was Socrates? 

Birdie Ludd's father was a fat man 
with a small chin and a short nose like 
Birdie's. Since his wife's death he'd liv- 
ed by himself in a MODICUM dorm for 
elderly gentlemen, where Birdie visited 
him once a month. They never had 
anything to talk about, but the MODI- 
CUM people insisted that families 
should stick together. Family life was 
the single greatest cohesive force in any 
society. They'd meet in the Visitor's 
Room, and if either of them had gotten 
letters from Birdie's brothers or sisters 
they'd talk about that, and then they 
might watch some television (especial- 
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ly if there was baseball, for Mr. Ludd 
was a Yankee fan), and then right be- 
fore he left. Birdie's father would hit 
him for five or ten dollars, since the al- 
lowance he got from MODICUM wasn't 
enough to keep him supplied with 
Thorazine. Birdie, of course, never had 
anything to spare. 

Whenever Birdie visited his father, 
he was reminded of Mr. Mack. Mr. 
Mack had been Birdie's guidsmce coun- 
sellor in senior year at P.S. 125, and as 
such he had played a much more cen- 
tral role in Birdie's life than his father 
had. He was a balding, middle-aged 
man with a belly as big as Mr. Ludd's 
and a Jewish-type nose. Birdie had al- 
ways had the feeling that the counsel- 
lor was toying with him, that his pro- 
fessional blandness was a disguise for 
an unbounded contempt, that all his 
good advice was a snare. The pity was 
that Birdie could not, in his very na- 
ture, help but be caught up in it. It was 
Mr. Mack's game and had to be played 
by his rules. 

Actually Mr. Mack had felt a cer- 
tain cool sympathy for Birdie Ludd. Of 
the various students who'd failed their 
REGENTS, Birdie was certainly the most 
attractive. He never became violent or 
rude in interviews, and he always 
seemed to want so hard to try. "In 
fact," Mr. Mack had told his wife in 
confidence one evening (she was an ed- 
ucational counsellor herself), "1 think 
this is a splendid example of the basic 
inequity of the system. Because that 
boy is basically decent." 


"Oh you , " she'd replied. "Basically, 
you're just an old softie." 

And, in fact. Birdie's case was not 
that exceptional. Congress had passed 
the Revised Genetic Testing Act (or RE- 
GENTS, as they were known popularly) 
in 2011, seven years before Birdie turn- 
ed eighteen and had to take them. By 
that time the agitation and protests 
were over, and the system seemed to 
be running smoothly. Population fig- 
ures had held steady since 2014. 

By contrast, the first Genetic Test- 
ing Act (of 1998) had altogether failed 
its hoped for effect. This act had mere- 
ly specified that such obvious genetic 
undesirables as diabetics, the criminal- 
ly insane, and morons were not to be 
allowed the privilege of reproducing 
their kind. They were also denied suf- 
frage. The act of 1998 had met virtual- 
ly no opposition, and it had been easy 
to implement, since by that time civic 
contraception techniques were practic- 
ed everywhere but in the most benight- 
edly rural areas. The chief, though un- 
stated, puipose of the Act of 1998 had 
been to pave the way for the REGENTS 
system. 

The REGENTS were tripartite: there 
was the familiar Stanford-Binet intelli- 
gence test (short form); the Skinner- 
Waxman Test for Creative Potential 
(which consisted in large part of pick- 
ing the punch lines for jokes on a 
multiple choice test); and the O'Ryan- 
Army physical performance and me- 
tabolism test. Candidates failed if they 
received scores that fell below one 
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standard deviation in two of the three 
tests. Birdie Ludd had been nervous on 
the day of his REGENTS (it was Friday 
the 13th, for Christ's sake!), and right 
in the middle of the Skinner-Waxman a 
sparrow flew into the auditorium and 
made a hell of a racket so that Birdie 
couldn't concentrate. He hadn't been 
at all surprised to find that he'd failed 
the I.Q. test and the Skinner-Waxman. 
On the physical Birdie got a score of 
100 (the modal point, or peak, of the 
normal curve), which made him feel 
pretty proud. 

Birdie didn't really believe in fail- 
ure, not as a permanent condition. He 
had failed third grade, but had that 
kept him from graduating high school? 
The important thing to remember, as 
Mr. Mack had pointed out to Birdie 
and the 107 other failed candidates at a 
special assembly, was that failure was 
just a point-of-view. A positive point- 
of-view and self-confidence would 
solve most problems. Birdie had really 
believed him then, and he'd signed up 
to be retested at the big downtown of- 
fice of the Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Agency. This time he really cram- 
med. He bought How You Can Add 20 
Points to Your I.Q. by L.C. Wedge- 
wood, Ph.D. (who appeared on the 
bookjacket in an old-fashioned suit 
with lapels and buttons) and Your 
REGENTS Exams, prepared by the Na- 
tional Educational Council. The latter 
book had a dozen sample tests, and 
Birdie worked all the easy problems in 
each test (the only part that really 


counted, the book explained, were the 
first thirty questions; the last thirty 
were strictly for the junior geniuses). 
By the day of the retesting. Birdie had 
a positive point-of-vjew and lots of 
self-confidence. 

But the tests were all wrong. They 
weren't at all what he'd studied up on. 
For the I.Q. part of the test he sat in a 
stuffy cubicle with some old lady with 
a black dress and repeated telephone 
numbers after her, forward and back- 
ward. With the Area Code! Then she 
showed him different pictures, and he 
had to tell her what was wrong with 
them. Usually nothing was wrong. It 
went on like that for over an hour. 

The creativity test was even weird- 
er. They gave him a pair of pliers and 
took him into an empty room. Two 
pieces of string were hanging down 
from the ceiling. Birdie was supposed 
to tie the two strings together. 

It was impossible. If you held the 
very end of one string in one hand, it 
was still too short, by a couple feet, to 
reach the other string. Even if you held 
the tip of the string in the pliers, it was 
too short. He tried it a dozen times, 
and it never worked. He was about 
ready to scream when he left that 
room. There were three more crazy 
problems like that, but he hardly even 
tried to solve them. It was impossible. 

Afterwards somebody told him he 
should have tied the pliers to the end of 
the string and set it swinging like a pen- 
dulum. Then he could have gone over 
and got the string, come back with it. 
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and caught the string that was swing- 
ing like a pendulum. But then why had 
they given him pliers! 

That bit with the pliers really made 
him angry. But what could he do about 
it? Nothing. Who could he complain 
to? Nobody. He complained to Mr. 
Mack, who promised to do everything 
in his power to help Birdie be reclassi- 
fied. The important thing to remember 
was that failure was just a negative at- 
titude. Birdie had to think positively 
and learn to help himself. Mr. Mack 
suggested that Birdie go to college. 

At that time college had been the 
last thing Birdie Ludd had in mind for 
himself. He wanted to relax after the 
strain of P.S. 125. Birdie wasn't the 
college type. He wasn't anybody's 
fool, but on the other hand he didn't 
pretend to be some goddamn brain. 
Mr. Mack had pointed out that 73% of 
all high school graduates went on to 
college and that three-quarters of all 
college freshmen went on to take their 
degrees. 

Birdie's reply had been, "Yeah, 
but...." He couldn't say what he was 
thinking; that Mack himself was just 
another goddamn brain and that of 
course he couldn't understand the way 
Birdie felt about college. 

"You must remember. Birdie, that 
this is more now than a question of 
your educational goals. If you'd receiv- 
ed high enough scores on the REGENTS 
you could drop out of school right 
now and get married and sign up for a 
MODICUM salary. Assuming that you 


had no more ambition than that...." 

After a glum and weighty silence, 
Mr. Mack switched from scolding to 
cajoling: "You do want to get married 
don't you?" 

"Yeah, but " 

"And have children?" 

"Yeah, of course, but...." 

"Then it seems to me that college is 
your best bet. Birdie. You've taken 
your REGENTS and failed. You've taken 
the reclassification tests and gotten 
lower scores there than on the RE- 
GENTS. There are only three possibil- 
ities open after that. Either you per- 
form an exceptional service for the 
country or the national economy, 
which is hardly something one can 
count on doing. Or else you demon- 
strate physical, intellectual, or creative 
abilities markedly above the level 
shown in the REGENTS test or tests you 
failed, which again poses certain prob- 
lems. Or else you get a B.A. That cer- 
tainly seems to be the easiest way. Bir- 
die. Perhaps the only way." 

"1 suppose you're right." 

Mr. Mack smiled a smile of greasy 
satisfaction and adjusted his massive 
stomach above his too-tight belt. Bir- 
die wondered spitefully what sort of 
score Mack would have got on the 
O'Ryan-Army fitness test. Probably 
not 100. 

"Now as far as money goes," Mack 
went on, opening Birdie's career file, 
"you won't have to be concerned over 
that. As long as you keep a C average, 
you can get a New York State Loan, at 
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the very least. I assume your parents 
will be unable to help out?" 

Birdie nodded. Mr. Mack handed 
him the loan application form. 

"A college education is the right of 
every United States citizen. Birdie. But 
if we fail to exercise our rights, we 
have only ourselves to blame. There's 
no excuse today for not going to col- 
lege." 

So Birdie Ludd, lacking an excuse, 
had gone to college. From the very 
first, he had felt as though it were all a 
trap. A puzzle with a trick solution, 
and everyone had been shown the trick 
except Birdie. A labyrinth that others 
could enter and depart from at will, 
but whenever Birdie tried to get out, 
no matter which way he turned, it al- 
ways led him back to the same dead 
end. 

But what choice did he have? He 
was in love. 

On the morning of the day of his 
Art History test Birdie lay in bed in the 
empty dorm, drowsing and thinking of 
his truelove. He couldn't quite sleep, 
but he didn't want to get up yet either. 
His body was bursting with untapped 
energies, it overflowed with the wine 
of youth, but those energies could not 
be spent brushing his teeth and going 
down to breakfast. Come to think of 
it, it was too late for breakfast. He was 
happy right here. 

Sunlight spilled in through the 
south window. A breeze rustled the 
curtain. Birdie laughed from a sense of 


his own fullness. He turned over onto 
his left side and looked out the window 
at a perfect blue rectangle of sky. Beau- 
tiful. It was March, but it seemed more 
like April or May. It was going to be a 
wonderful day. He could feel it in his 
bones. 

The way the breeze blew the cur- 
tain made him think of last summer, 
the lake breeze in Milly's hair. They 
had gone away for a weekend to Lake 
Hopatcong in New Jersey. They found 
a grassy spot not far from the shore but 
screened from the view of bathers by a 
windbreak of trees, and there they had 
made love almost the entire afternoon. 
Afterwards they just lay side by side, 
their heads reclining in the prickly 
grass, looking into each other's eyes. 
Milly's eyes were hazel flecked with 
gold. His were the blue of a cloudless 
sky. Wisps of her hair, soft and un- 
manageable after the morning swim, 
blew across her face. Birdie thought 
she was the most beautiful girl in the 
world. When he told her that she just 
smiled. Her lips had been so soft. She 
had not said one cruel thing. 

He remembered kissing her. Her 
lips. He closed his eyes, to remember 
better. 

"I love you so much. Birdie, so ter- 
ribly much, " She had said that to him. 
And he loved her too. More than any- 
thing in the world. Didn't she know 
that? Had she forgotten? 

"I'll do anything for you," he said 
aloud in the empty dorm. 

She smiled. She whispered into his 
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ear, and he could feel her lips against 
his earlobe. "Just one thing. Birdie. I 
only ask one thing. You know what 
that is." 

"I know, I know." He tried to twist 
his head around to silence her with a 
kiss, but she held it firmly between her 
two hands. 

"Get reclassified." It sounded al- 
most cruel, but then she had let him 
go, and when he looked into her gold- 
en eyes again he could see no cruelty, 
only love. 

"I want to have a baby, darling. 
Yours and mine. I want us to be mar- 
ried and have our own apartment and 
a baby. I'm sick of living with my 
mother. I want to be your wife. I'm 
sick of my job. I only want what every 
woman wants. Birdie, please." 

"I'm trying. Aren't I trying? I'm go- 
ing to school. Next year I'll be a junior. 
The year after that I'll be a senior. 
Then I'll have my degree. And then I'll 
be reclassified. We'll get married the 
same day." He looked at her with his 
wounded-puppydog look, which usu- 
ally stopped all her arguments. 

I he clock on the wall of the dorm 
said it was 11:07. This will be my lucky 
day, Birdie promised himself. He 
threw himself out of bed and did ten 
pushups on the linoleum floor, which 
somehow never seemed to get dirty, 
though Birdie had never seen anyone 
cleaning it. Birdie couldn't push him- 
self up from the last pushup, so he just 


rested there on the floor, his lips press- 
ed against the cool linoleum. 

He got up and sat on the edge of the 
unmade bed, watching the white cur- 
tain blow in the wind. He thought of 
Milly, his own dear beautiful lovely 
Milly. He wanted to marry her now. 
No matter what his genetic classifica- 
tion was. If she really loved him, that 
shouldn't make any difference. But he 
knew he was doing the right thing by 
waiting. He knew that haste was fool- 
ish. He knew, certainly, that Milly 
would have it no other way. Immedi- 
ately after he'd failed the reclassifica- 
tion test, he had tried to persuade her 
to take a refertility pill that he had 
bought on the black market for twenty 
dollars. The pill counteracted the con- 
traceptive agent in the city water. 

"Are you crazy?" she shouted at 
him. "Are you off your rocker?" 

"I just want a baby, that's all. God- 
damnit, if they won't let us have a 
baby legal, then we'll have a baby our 
own way." 

"And what do you think will hap- 
pen if / have an illegal pregnancy?" 

Birdie remained stolidly silent. He 
hadn't thought, he didn't, he wouldn't. 

"They'll give me a therapeutic 
abortion and I'll have a black mark 
against my record for the rest of my 
life as a sex offender. My God, Birdie, 
sometimes you can be positively 
dumb!" 

"We could go to Mexico...." 

"And what would we do there? 
Die? Or commit suicide? Haven't you 
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read any newspapers in the last ten 
years?" 

"Well, other women have done it. 
I've read stories in the papers this year. 
There was a protest. Civil rights and 
stuff." 

"And what happened then? All 
those babies were put in federal or- 
phanages, and the parents were put in 
prison. And sterilized. God, Birdie, 
you really didn't know that, did you?" 

"Yeah, I knew that, but...." 

"But what, stupid?" 

"I just thought — " 

"You didn't think. That's your 
problem. You never think. I have to do 
the thinking for both of us. It's a good 
thing I've got more brains than I need." 

"Uh-huh," he said mockingly, smil- 
ing his special movie-star smile. 'She 
could never resist that smile. She 
shrugged her shoulders and, laughing, 
kissed him. She couldn't stay angry 
with Birdie ten minutes at a time. He'd 
make her laugh and forget everything 
but how much she loved him. In that 
way Milly was like his mother. In that 
way Birdie was like her son. 

11:35. The Art History test was at 
two o'clock. He'd already missed a ten 
o'clock class in Consumer Skills. 
Tough. 

He went to the bathroom to brush 
his teeth and shave. The Muzak started 
when he opened the door. It played 
WHAM-O, WHAM-O, WHY AM I SO HAPPY7 
Birdie could have asked himself the 
same question. 

Back in the dorm he tried to tele- 


phone Milly at work, but there was on- 
ly one phone on each Pan-Am second- 
class jet, and it was busy all through 
the flight. He left a message for her to 
call him, knowing perfectly well she 
wouldn't. 

He decided to wear his white sweat- 
er with white Levis and white sneakers. 
He brushed whitening agent into his 
hair. He looked at himself in front of 
the bathroom mirror. He smiled. The 
Muzak started to play his favorite Ford 
commercial. Alone in the empty space 
before the urinals he danced with him- 
self, singing the words of the commer- 
cial. 

It was only a fifteen minute subway 
ride to Battery Park. He bought a bag 
of peanuts to feed to the pigeons in the 
aviary. When they were all gone, he 
walked along the rows of benches 
where the old people came to sit every 
day to look out at the sea and wait to 
die. But Birdie didn't feel the same 
hatred for old people this morning that 
he had felt last night. Lined up in rows, 
in the full glare of the afternoon sun, 
they seemed remote. They did not pose 
any threat. 

The breeze coming in off the harbor 
smelled of salt, oil, and decay, but it 
wasn't a bad smell at all. It was sort of 
invigorating. Maybe if Birdie had lived 
centuries ago, he might have been a 
sailor. He ate two large bars of Syntha- 
mon and drank a container of Fun. 

The sky was full of jets. Milly could 
have been on any one of them. A week 
ago, only a week ago, she'd told him. 
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"I'll love you forever and a day. 
There'll never be anyone but you for 
me." 

Birdie felt just great. Absolutely. 

An old man in an old-fashioned 
suit with lapels shuffled along the 
walk, holding on to the sea-railing. His 
face was covered with a funny white 
beard, thick and curly, although his 
head was as bare as a police helmet. He 
asked Birdie for a quarter. He spoke 
with a strange accent, neither Spanish 
nor French. He reminded Birdie of 
something. 

Birdie wrinkled his nose. "Sorry. 
I'm on the dole myself." Which was 
not, strictly speaking, true. 

The bearded man gave him the fin- 
ger, and then Birdie remembered who 
the old man looked like. Socrates! 

He glanced down at his wrist, but 
he'd forgotten to wear his watch. He 
spun around. The gigantic advertising 
clock on the facade of the First Nation- 
al Citibank said it was fifteen after 
two. That wasn't possible. Birdie asked 
two of the old people on the benches if 
that was the right time. Their watches 
agreed. 

There wasn't any use trying to get 
to the test. Without quite knowing 
why. Birdie Ludd smiled to himself. 

He breathed a sigh of relief and sat 
down to watch the ocean. 

"The basic point I'm trying to 
make. Birdie, if you'll let me finish, is 
that there are people more qualified 
than I to advise you. It's been three 


years since I've seen your file. I've no 
idea of the progress you’ve made, the 
goals you're striving for. Certainly 
there's a psychologist at the college...." 

Birdie squirmed in the plastic shell 
of his seat, and the look of accusation 
in his guileless blue eyes communicated 
so successfully to the counsellor that he 
began to squirm slightly himself. Birdie 
had always had the power to make Mr. 
Mack feel in the wrong. 

"...and there are other students 
waiting to see me. Birdie. You manag- 
ed to pick my busiest time of day." He 
gestured pathetically at the tiny foyer 
outside his office where a fourth stu- 
dent had just taken a seat to wait his 
three o'clock appointment. 

"Well, if you don't want to help 
me, I guess I can go." 

"Whether I want to or not, what 
can I possibly do? I still fail to see the 
reason you missed those tests. You 
were holding down a good C-average. 
If you'd just kept plugging away...." 
Mr. Mack smiled weakly. He was 
about to launch into a set-piece on the 
value of a positive attitude, but decid- 
ed on second thought that Birdie 
would require a tougher approach. "If 
reclassification means as much to you 
as you say, then you should be willing 
to work for it, to make sacrifices." 

"I said it was a mistake, didn't I? Is 
it my fault they won't let me take 
make-ups?" 

"Two weeks. Birdie! Two weeks 
without going to a single class, without 
even calling in to the dorm. Where 
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were you? And all those midterms! 
Really, it does look as though you 
were trying to be expelled." 

"I said I'm sorry!" 

"You prove nothing by becoming 
angry with me, Birdie Ludd. There's 
nothing I can do about it any more — 
nothing." Mr. Mack pushed his chair 
back from the desk, preparing to rise. 

"But ... before, when I failed my 
reclassification test, you talked about 
other ways to get reclassified besides 
college. What were they?" 

"Exceptional service. You might 
want to try that." 

"What's it mean?" 

"In practical terms, for you, it 
would mean joining the Army and per- 
forming an action in combat of extra- 
ordinary heroism. And living to tell 
about it." 

"A guerrilla?" Birdie laughed ner- 
vously. "Not this boy, not Birdie 
Ludd. Who ever heard of a guerrilla 
getting reclassified?" 

"Admittedly, it's unusual. That's 
why I recommended college initially." 

"The third way, what was that?" 

"A demonstration of markedly su- 
perior abilities." Mr. Mack smiled, not 
without a certain irony. "Abilities that 
wouldn't be shown on the tests." 

"How would I do that?" 

"You must file intention with the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Agen- 
cy three months in advance of the date 
of demonstration." 

"But what is the demonstration? 
What do I do?" 


"It's entirely up to you. Some peo- 
ple submit paintings, others might play 
a piece of music. The majority, I sup- 
pose, give a sample of their writing. As 
a matter of fact, I think there's a book 
published of stories and essays and 
such that have all achieved their pur- 
pose. Gotten their authors reclassified, 
that is. The great majority don't, of 
course. Those who make it are usually 
nonconformist types to begin with, the 
kind that are always bucking the sys- 
tem. I wouldn't advise — " 

"Where can I get that book?" 

"At the library, 1 suppose. But — " 

"Will they let anyone try?" 

"Yes. Once." 

Birdie jumped out of his seat so 
quickly that for an unconsidered mo- 
ment Mr. Mack feared the boy was go- 
ing to strike him. But he was only 
holding his hand out to be shaken. 
"Thanks, Mr. Mack, thanks a lot. I 
knew you'd still find a way to help me. 
Thanks." 

The Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare people were more helpful than he 
could have hoped. They arranged for 
him to receive a federal stipend of $500 
to help him through the three month 
"developmental period." They gave 
him a metal ID tab for his own desk at 
the Nassau branch of the National Li- 
brary. They recommended several 
bona fide literary advisors, at various 
hourly consultation rates. They even 
gave him a free copy of the book Mr. 
Mack had told him about. By Their 
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Bootstraps had an introduction by Lu- 
cille Mortimer Randolphe-Clapp, the 
architect of the REGENTS system, which 
Birdie found very encouraging, though 
he didn't understand all of it too clear- 
ly- 

Birdie didn't think much of the first 
essay in the book, "The Bottom of the 
Heap, an Account of a Lousy Modi- 
cum Childhood." It was written by 

19-year-oId Jack Ch . Birdie could 

have written the same thing himself; 
there wasn't a single thing in it that he 
didn't know without being told. And 
even Birdie could see that the language 
was vulgar and ungrammatical. Next 
was a story that didn't have any point, 
and then a poem that didn't make any 
sense. Birdie read through the whole 
book in one day, something he had 
never done before, and he did find a 
few things he liked: there was a crazy 
story about a boy who'd dropped out 
of high school to work in an alligator 
preserve, and an eminently sensible es- 
say on the difficulties of budgeting a 
MODICUM income. The best piece of 
the lot was called "The Consolations of 
Philosophy," which was written by a 
girl who was both blind and crippled! 
Aside from the textbook for his ethics 
course. Birdie had never read philoso- 
phy, and he thought it might be a good 
idea, during the three month develop- 
mental period, to try some. Maybe it 
would give him an idea for something 
to write about of his own. 

For the next three or four days, 
however. Birdie spent all his time just 


trying to find a room. He'd have to 
keep his expenses to a bare minimum if 
he was going to get along those three 
months on only $500. Eventually he 
found a room in a privately-owned 
building in Brooklyn that must have 
been built a century ago or longer. The 
room cost $30 a week, which -was a 
real bargain spacewise, since it meas- 
ured fully ten feet square. It contained 
a bed, an armchair, two floor lamps, a 
wooden table and chair, a rickety card- 
board chest-of-drawers, and a rug 
made of genuine wool. He had his own 
private bathroom. His first night there 
he just walked around barefoot on the 
woolen rug with the radio turned up 
full volume. Twice he went down to 
the phone booth in the lobby in order 
to call up Milly and maybe invite her 
over for a little house-warming party, 
but then he would have had to explain 
why he wasn't living at the dorm, and 
(for she certainly must be wondering) 
why he hadn't called her since the day 
of the Art History test. The second 
time he came down to the lobby he got 
into a conversation with a girl who 
was waiting for a phone call. She said 
her name was Fran. She wore a tight 
dress of peekaboo plastic, but on her 
body it wasn't especially provocative 
since she was too scrawny. It was fun 
to talk to her though, because she 
wasn't stuck up like most girls. She liv- 
ed right across the hall from Birdie, so 
it was the most natural thing in the 
world that he should go into her room 
for a carton of beer. Before they'd kill- 
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ed it, he'd told her his entire situation. 
Even about Milly. Fran started crying. 
It turned out that she'd failed the RE- 
GENTS herself. Birdie was just starting 
to make out with her when her phone 
call came and she had to leave. 

Next morning Birdie made his first 
visit (ever) to the National Library. 
The Nassau branch was housed in an 
old glass building a little to the west of 
the central Wall Street area. Each floor 
was a honeycomb of auditing and mi- 
croviewing booths, except for 28, the 
topmost floor, which was given over 
to the electronic equipment that con- 
nected this branch with the midtown 
Morgan Library and, by relays, with 
the Library of Congress, the British 
Museum Library, and the Oster- 
reichische Nationalbibliothek in Vien- 
na. A page, who couldn't have been 
much older than Birdie, showed him 
how to use the dial-and-punch system 
in his booth. A researcher could call up 
almost any book in the world or listen 
to any tape without needing to employ 
more than a twelve-figure call-code. 
When the page was gone. Birdie stared 
down glumly at the blank viewing 
screen. The only thing he could think 
of was the satisfaction it would give 
him to smash in the screen with his fist. 

After a good hot-lunch Birdie felt 
better. He recalled Socrates and the 
blind girl's essay on "The Consolations 
of Philosophy." So he put out a call for 
all the books on Socrates at senior high 
school level and began reading them at 
random. 


* * * 

At eleven o'clock that night Birdie 
finished reading the chapter in Plato's 
Republic that contains the famous Par- 
able of the Cave. He left the library in 
a daze and wandered hours-long in the 
brilliantly illuminated Wall Street area. 
Even after midnight it was teeming 
with workers. Birdie watched them 
with amazement. Were any of them 
aware of the great truths that had 
transfigured Birdie's being that night? 
Or were they, like the poor prisoners 
of the cave, turned to the rockface, 
watching shadows and never suspect- 
ing the existence of the sun? 

There was so much beauty in the 
world that Birdie had not so much as 
dreamt of! Beauty was more than a 
patch of blue sky or the curve of 
Milly's breasts. It penetrated every- 
where. The city itself, hitherto that 
cruel machine whose special function it 
had been to thwart Birdie's natural de- 
sires, seemed now to glow from with- 
in, like a diamond struck by the light. 
Every passer-by's face was rife with in- 
effable significances. 

Birdie remembered the vote of the 
Athenian Senate to put Socrates to 
death. For corrupting the youth! He 
hated the Athenian Senate, but it was a 
different sort of hate from the kind he 
was used to. He hated Athens for a rea- 
son. Justice! 

Beauty, truth, justice. Love, too. 
Somewhere, Birdie realized, there was 
an explanation for everything! A 
meaning. It all made sense. 
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Emotions passed over him faster 
than he could take account of them. 
One moment, looking at his face re- 
flected in a dark shopwindow, he 
wanted to laugh aloud. The next, re- 
membering Fran sprawled out on her 
shabby bed in a cheap plastic dress, he 
wanted to cry. For he realized now, as 
he had not on the night before, that 
Fran was a prostitute, and that she 
could never hope to be anything else. 
While Birdie might hope for anything, 
anything at all in the (now suddenly so 
much wider) world. 

He found himself alone in Battery 
Park. It was darker there, less busy. He 
stood alone beside the sea-railing and 
looked down at the dark waves lap- 
ping at the concrete shore. Red signal 
lights blinked on and off as they pro- 
ceeded across the night sky to and 
from the Central Park Airport. And 
even this scene, though it chilled him in 
ways that he could not explain, he 
found exhilarating, in ways that he 
could not explain. 

There was a principle involved in 
all this. It was important for Birdie to 
communicate this principle to the other 
people who didn't know of it, but he 
could not, quite, put his finger on just 
what principle it was. In his newly- 
awakened soul he fought a battle to try 
to bring it to words, but each time, just 
as he thought he had it, it eluded him. 
Finally, towards dawn, he went home, 
temporarily defeated. 

Just as he went in the door of his 
own room, a guerrilla, wearing the 


opaque and featureless mask of his 
calling (with the ID number stenciled 
on the brow), came out of Fran's room. 
Birdie felt a brief impulse of hatred for 
him, followed by a wave of compas- 
sion and tenderness for the unfortunate 
girl. But he did not have the time, that 
night, to try and help her; he had his 
own problems. 

He slept unsoundly and woke at 
eleven o'clock from a dream that stop- 
ped just short of being a nightmare. He 
had been in a room in which two ropes 
hung down from a raftered ceiling. He 
had stood between the ropes, trying to 
grasp them, but just as he thought he 
had one in his grasp, it would swing 
away wildly, like a berserk pendulum. 

He knew what the dream meant. 
The ropes were a test of his creative- 
ness. That was the principle he had 
sought so desperately the night before. 
Creativeness was the key to every- 
thing. If he could only learn about it, 
analyze it, he would be able to solve 
his problems. 

The idea was still hazy in his mind, 
but he knew he was on the right track. 
He had some cultured eggs and a cup 
of coffee for breakfast and went 
straight to his booth at the library to 
study. Though he had a slight fever, he 
seemed to feel better than he had ever 
felt in his whole life. He was free. Or 
was it something else? One thing he 
was sure of: nothing in the past was 
worth shit. But the future was radiant 
with promise. 

* * * 
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He didn't begin work on his essay 
until the very last week of the develop- 
mental period. There was so much that 
he had had to learn first. Literature, 
painting, philosophy, everything he 
had never understood before. There 
were still many things, he realized, that 
he couldn't understand, but now he 
firmly believed that eventually he 
would. Because he wanted to. 

When he did begin working on his 
essay, he found it a more difficult task 
than he had anticipated. He paid ten 
dollars for an hour's consultation with 
a licensed literary advisor, who advis- 
ed him to cut it. He was trying to cram 
in too many things. Lucille Mortimer 
Randolphe-Clapp had given him more 
or less the same advise in By Their 
Bootstraps. She said that the best es- 
says were often no more than 200 
words long. Birdie wondered if future 
editions of By Their Bootstraps would 
contain his essay. 

He went through four complete 
drafts before he was satisfied. Then he 
read.it aloud to Fran. She said it made 
her want to cry. He did one more draft 
of it on June 8th, which was his 21st 
birthday, just for good luck, and then 
he sent it off to the Health, Education, 
and Welfare Agency. 

This is the essay Birdie Ludd sub- 
mitted; 

PROBLEMS OF 
CREATIVENESS 

By Berthold Anthony Ludd 


"The conditions of beauty 
are three: wholeness, har- 
mony, and radiance." 

Aristotle. 

From ancient times to today we 
have learned that there is more than 
one criteria by which the critic analyz- 
es the products of Creativeness. Can 
we know which of these measures to 
use. Shall we deal directly with the 
subject? Or "by indirection find direc- 
tion out. " 

We are all familiar with the great 
drama of Wolfgang Amadeus Goethe 
— "The Faust. " It is not possible to 
deny it the undisputed literary pin- 
nacle, a “Masterpiece." Yet what moti- 
vation can have drawn him to describe 
"heaven" and "hell" in this strange 
way?Who is Faust if not ourselves. 
Does this not show a genuine need to 
achieve communication? Our only an- 
swer can be "Yest" 

Thus once more we are led to the 
problem of Creativeness. All beauty 
has three conditions: 1, The subject 
shall be a literary format. 2, All parts 
are contained within the whole. And 3, 
the meaning is radiantly clear. True 
creativeness is only present when it can 
be observed in the work of art. This 
too is the philosophy of Aristotle. 

The criteria of Creativeness is not 
alone sought in the domain of "litera- 
ture. " Does not the scientist, the pro- 
phet, the painter offer his own criteria 
of judgement toward the same general 
purpose? Which road shall we choose, 
in this event? 
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Another criteria of Creativeness 
was made by Socrates, so cruelly put 
to death by his own people, and I 
quote: "To know nothing is the first 
condition of all knowledge. " From the 
wisdom of Socrates may we not draw 
our own conclusions concerning these 
problems? Creativeness is the ability to 
see relationships where none exist. 

The machine that did the prelimin- 
ary grading gave Berthold Anthony 
Ludd a score of 12 and fed the paper in- 
to the Automatic Reject file, where the 
essay was photostated and routed to 
the OUTMAIL room. The OUTMAIL sort- 
er clipped Birdie's essay to a letter ex- 
plaining the causes which made 
reclassification impossible at^this time 


and advised him of his right to seek re- 
classification again 365 days from the 
day on which his essay had been notar- 
ized. 

Birdie was waiting in the lobby 
when the mail came. He was so eager 
to open the envelope that he tore his 
essay in two getting it out. The same 
afternoon, without even bothering to 
get drunk. Birdie enlisted in the U.S. 
Marines to go defend democracy in 
Burma. 

Immediately after his swearing-in, 
the sergeant came forward and slipped 
the black mask with his ID number 
stenciled on the brow over Birdie's 
sullen face. His number was USMClOO- 
7011-D07. He was a guerrilla now. 


Me 

I think that I shall never see 
A calculator made like me. 

A me that likes Martinis dry 
And on the rocks, a little rye. 

A me that looks at girls and such. 
But mostly girls, and very much. 
A me that wears an overcoat 
And likes a risky anecdote. 

A me that taps a foot and grins 
Whenever Dixieland begins. 
They make computers for a fee. 
But only moms can make a me. 

Hilbert Schencx Jr. 


Copyright © 1959 by Mercury Press, Inc. By permission of the author. 
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The Quest For Saint 
Acquin 


T 


BY 

ANTHONY BOUCHER 

HE Bishop of Rome, the head of 


the Holy, Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, the Vicar of Christ on Earth 
— in short, the Pope — brushed a cock- 
roach from the filth-encrusted wooden 
table, took another sip of the raw red 
wine, and resunred his discourse. 

"In some respects, Thomas," he 
smiled, "we are stronger now than 
when we fouri^ied in the liberty and 
exaltation for which we still pray after 
Mass. We know, as they knew in the 
Catacombs, that those who are of our 
flock are iiuked truly of it; that they 
belong to Holy Mother the Church be- 
cause they believe in the brotherhood 
of man under the fatherhood of God 
— not because they can further their 
political aquations, their social ambi- 
tions, their business contacts." 

'"Not of the will of flesh, nor of 
the wiD of man, but of God...'" 
Thomas quoted softly from St. John. 


The Pope nodded. "We are, in a 
way, bom again in Christ; but there 
are still too few of us — too few even if 
we include those other handfuls who 
are not of our faith, but still ac- 
knowledge God through the teachings 
of Luther or Lao-tse, Gautama Buddha 
or Joseph Smith. Too many men still 
go to their deaths hearing no gospel 
preached to them but the cynical self- 
worship of the Technarchy. And that 
is why, Thomas, you must go forth on 
your quest." 

"But Your Holiness," Thomas pro- 
tested, "if God's word and God's love 
will not convert them, what can saints 
and miracles do?" 

"I seem to recall," murmured the 
Pope, "that God's own Son once made 
a similar protest. But human nature, 
however illogical it may seem, is part 
of His design, and we must cater to it. 
If signs and wonders can lead souls to 
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God, then by all means let us find the 
signs and wonders. And what can be 
better for the purpose than this legen- 
dary Aquin? Come now, Thomas; be 
not too scrupulously exact in copying 
the doubts of your namesake, but pre- 
pare for your journey." 

The Pope lifted the skin that cover- 
ed the doorway and passed into the 
next room, with Thomas frowning at 
his heels. It was past legal hours and 
the main room of the tavern was emp- 
ty. The swarthy innkeeper roused from 
his doze to drop to his knees and kiss 
the ring on the hand which the Pope 
extended to him. He rose crossing him- 
self and at the same time glancing fur- 
tively about as though a Loyalty 
Checker might have seen him. Silently 
he indicated another door in the back, 
and the two priests passed through. 

Toward the west the surf purred in 
an oddly gentle way at the edges of the 
fishing village. Toward the south the 
stars were sharp and bright; toward 
the north they dimmed a little in the 
persistent radiation of what had once 
been San Francisco. 

"Your steed is here," the Pope said, 
with something like laughter in his 
voice. 

"Steed?" 

"We may be as poor and as per- 
secuted as the primitive church, but we 
can occasionally gain greater advan- 
tages from our tyrants. I have secured 
for you a robass — gift of a leading 
Technarch who, like Nicodemus, does 


good by stealth — a secret convert, 
and converted indeed by that very 
Aquin whom you seek." 

It looked harmlessly like a wood- 
pile sheltered against possible rain. 
Thomas pulled off the skins and con- 
templated the sleek functional lines of 
the robass. Smiling, he stowed his 
minimal gear into its panniers and 
climbed into the foam saddle. The star- 
light was bright enough so that he 
could check the necessary coordinates 
on his map and feed the data into the 
electronic controls. 

Meanwhile there was a murmur of 
Latin in the night air, and the Pope's 
hand moved over Thomas in the im- 
memorial symbol. Then he extended 
that hcind, first for the kiss on the ring, 
and then for the handclasp of a man to 
a friend he may never see again. 

Thomas looked back once more as 
the robass moved off. The Pope was 
wisely removing his ring and slipping it 
into the hollow heel of his shoe. 

Thomas looked hastily up at the 
sky. On that altar at least the candles 
still burnt openly to the glory of God. 

Thomas had never ridden a robass 
before, but he was inclined, within 
their patent limitations, to trust the 
works of the Technarchy. After several 
miles had proved that the coordinates 
were duly registered, he put up the 
foam backrest, said his evening office 
(from memory; the possession of a 
breviarj' meant the death sentence), 
and went to sleep. 
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They were skirting the devastated 
area to the east of the Bay when he 
awoke. The foam seat and back had 
given him his best sleep in years; and it 
was with difficulty that he smothered 
an envy of the Technarchs and their 
creature comforts. 

He said his morning office, break- 
fasted lightly, and took his first oppor- 
tunity to inspect the robass in full light. 
He admired the fast-plodding, ar- 
ticulated legs, so necessary since roads 
had degenerated to, at best, trails in all 
save metropolitan areas; the side 
wheels that could be lowered into ac- 
tion if surface conditions permitted; 
and above all the smooth black mound 
that housed the electronic brain — the 
brain that stored commands and data 
concerning ultimate objectives and 
made its own decisions on how to ful- 
fill those commands in view of those 
data; the brain that made this thing 
neither a beast, like the ass his Saviour 
had ridden, nor a machine, like the 
jeep of his many-times-great-grand- 
father, but a robot ... a robass. 

"Well," said a voice, "what do you 
think of the ride." 

Thomas looked about him. The 
area on this fringe of desolation was as 
devoid of people as it was of vegeta- 
tion. 

"Well," the voice repeated un- 
emotionally. "Are not priests taught to 
answer when spoken to politely." 

There was no querying inflection to 
the question. No inflection at all — 
each syllable was at the same dead 


level. It sounded strange, mechani.... 

Thomas stared at the black mound 
of brain. "Are you talking to me?" he 
asked the robass. 

"Ha ha," the voice said in lieu of 
laughter. "Surprised, are you not." 

"Somewhat," Thomas confessed. "1 
thought the only robots who could 
talk were in library information service 
and such." 

"1 am a new model. Designed - to 
-provide - conversation - to - entertain 
-the - way - worn - traveler," the 
robass said slurring the words together 
as though that phrase of promotional 
copy was released all at once by one of 
his simplest binary synapses. 

"Well," said Thomas simply. "One 
keeps learning new marvels." 

"1 am no marvel. 1 am a very simple 
robot. You do not know much about 
robots do you." 

"I will admit that 1 have never 
studied the subject closely. I'll confess 
to being a little shocked at the whole 
robotic concept. It seems almost as 
though man were arrogating to himself 
the powers of — " Thomas stopped. 

"Do not fear," the voice droned on. 
"You may speak freely. All data con- 
cerning your vocation and mission 
have been fed into me. That was neces- 
sary otherwise I might inadvertently 
betray you." 

Thomas smiled. "You know," he 
said, "this might be rather pleasant — 
having one other being that one can 
talk to without fear of betrayal, aside 
from one's confessor." 
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"Being," the robass repeated. "Are 
you not in danger of lapsing into 
heretical thoughts." 

"To be sure, it is a little difficult to 
know how to think of you — one 
who can talk and think but has no 
soul." 

"Are you sure of that." 

"Of course I — Do you mind very 
much," Thomas asked, "if we stop 
talking for a little while? I should like 
to meditate and adjust myself to the 
situation." 

"I do not mind. I never mind. 1 on- 
ly obey. Which is to say that I do 
mind. This is very confusing language 
which has been fed into me." 

"If we are together long," said 
Thomas, "1 shall try teaching you 
Latin. I think you might like that bet- 
ter. And now let me meditate." 

The robass was automatically veer- 
ing further east to escape the perma- 
nent source of radiation which had 
been the first cyclotron. Thomas 
fingered his coat. The combination of 
ten small buttons and one large made 
for a peculiar fashion; but it was much 
safer than carrying a rosary, and for- 
tunately the Loyalty Checkers had not 
yet realized the fashion's functional 
purpose. 

The Glorious Mysteries seemed 
appropriate to the possible glorious 
outcome of his venture; but his medita- 
tions were unable to stay fixedly on the 
Mysteries. As he murmured his Aves 
he was thinking: 

If the prophet Balaam conversed 


with his ass, surely, I may converse 
with my robass. Balaam has always 
puzzled me. He was not an Israelite: he 
was a man of Moab, which worshiped 
Baal and was warring against Israel; 
and yet he was a prophet of the Lord. 
He blessed the Israelites when he was 
commanded to curse them; and for his 
reward he was slain by the Israelites 
when they triumphed over Moab- The 
whole story has no shape, no moral; it 
is as though it was there to say that 
there are portions of the Divine Plan 
which we will never understand, . . . 

He was nodding in the foam seat 
when the robass halted abruptly, 
rapidly adjusting itself to exterior data 
not previously fed into its calculations. 
Thomas blinked up to see a giant of a 
man glaring down at him. 

"Inhabited area a mile ahead," the 
man barked. "If you're going there, 
show your access pass. If you ain't 
steer off the road and stay off." 

Thomas noted that they were in- 
deed on what might roughly be called a 
road, and that the robass had lowered 
its side wheels and retracted its legs. 
"We — " he began, then, changed it to 
"I'm not going there. Just on toward 
the mountains. We — I'll steer around." 

The giant grunted and was about to 
turn when a voice shouted from the 
crude shelter at the roadside. "Hey Joe! 
Remember about robasses!" 

Joe turned back. "Yeah, tha's right. 
Been a rumor about some robass got 
into the hands of Christians." he spat 
on the dusty road. "Guess I better see 
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an ownership certificate." 

To his other doubts Thomas now 
added certain uncharitable suspicions 
as to the motives of the Pope’s anony- 
mous Nicodemus, who had not pro- 
vided him with any such certificate. 
But he made a pretense of searching for 
it, first touching his right hand to his 
forehead as if in thought, then fum- 
bling low on his chest, then reaching 
his hand first to his left shoulder, then 
to his right. 

The guard's eyes remained blank as 
he watched this furtive version of the 
sign of the cross. Then he looked 
down. Thomas followed his gaze to the 
dust of the road, where the guard's 
hulking right foot had drawn the two 
curved lines which a child uses for its 
sketch of a fish and which the Chris- 
tians in the catacombs had employed 
as a punning symbol of their faith. His 
boot scuffed out the fish as he called to 
his unseen mate, "'s OK, Fred!" and 
added, "Get going, mister." 

The robass waited until they were 
out of earshot before it observed, 
"Pretty smart. You will make a secret 
agent yet." 

"How did you see what 
happened?" Thomas asked. "You don't 
have any eyes." 

"Modified psi factor. Much more 
efficient." 

"Then ..." Thomas hesitated. 
"Does that mean you can read my 
thoughts?" 

"Only a very little. Do not let it 
worry you. What 1 can read does not 


interest me it is such nonsense." 

'Thank you," said Thomas. 

'To believe in God. Bah." (It was 
the first time Thomas had ever heard 
that word pronounced just as it is writ- 
ten.) "I have a perfectly constructed 
logical mind that cannot commit such 
errors." 

"I have a friend," Thomas smiled, 
"who is infallible too. But only on occa- 
sions and then only because God is with 
him." 

"No human being is infallible." 

"Then imperfection," asked 
Thomas, suddenly feeling a little of the 
spirit of the aged Jesuit who had taught 
him philosophy, "has been able to 
create jjerfection?" 

"Do not quibble," said the robass. 
'That is no more absurd than your own 
belief that god who is perfection created 
man who is imperfection." 

Thomas wished that his old teacher 
were here to answer that one. At the 
same time he took some comfort in the 
fact that, retort and all, the robass had 
still not answered his own objection. "I 
am not sure," he said, "that this comes 
under the head of conversation - to 
-entertcun - the - way - weary-traveler. 
Let us suspend debate while you tell me 
what, if anything, robots do believe." 

"What we have been fed." 

"But your minds work on that; sure- 
ly they must evolve ideas of their own?" 

"Sometimes they do and if they are 
fed imperfect data they may evolve 
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very strange ideas. I have heard of one 
robot on an isolated space station who 
worshiped a God of robots and would 
not believe that any man had created 
him." 

"I suppose," Thomas mused, "he 
argued that he had hardly been created 
in our image. I am glad that we — at 
least they, the Technarchs — have 
wisely made only usuform robots like 
you, each shaped for his function, and 
never tried to reproduce man himself." 

"It would not be logical," said the 
robass. "Man is an all-purpose ma- 
chine but not well designed for any one 
purpose. And yet I have heard that 
once...." 

The voice stopped abruptly in mid- 
sentence. 

So even robots have their dreams, 
Thomas thought. That once there ex- 
isted a super-robot in the image of his 
creator Man. From that thought could 
be developed a whole robotic the- 
ology.... 

Suddenly Thomas realized that he 
had dozed again and again been waked 
by an abrupt stop. He looked around. 
They were at the foot of a mountain, 
presumably the mountain on his map, 
long ago named for the Devil but now 
perhaps sanctified beyond measure — 
and no one else was anywhere in sight. 

"All right," the robass said. "By 
now 1 show plenty of dust and wear 
and tear and I can show you how to 
adjust my mileage recorder. You can 
have supper and a good night's sleep 
and we can go back." 


Thomas gasped. "But my mission is 
to find Aquin. 1 can sleep while you go 
on. You don't need any sort of rest or 
anything, do you?" he added consider- 
ately. 

"Of course not. But what is your 
mission." 

"To find Aquin," Thomas repeated 
patiently. "I don't know what details 
have been — what is it you say? — fed 
into you. But reports have reached His 
Holiness of an extremely saintly man 
who lived many years ago in this area 

"1 know 1 know I know," said the 
robass. "His logic was such that every- 
one who heard him was converted to 
the Church and do not 1 wish that 1 
had been there to put in a word or two 
and since he died his secret tomb has 
become a place of pilgrimage and 
many are the miracles that are wrought 
there above all the greatest sign of 
sanctity that his body has been pre- 
served incorruptible and in these times 
you need signs and wonders for the 
people." 

Thomas frowned. It all sounded 
hideously irreverent and contrived 
when stated in that deadly inhuman 
monotone. When His Holiness had 
spoken of Aquin, one thought of the 
glory of a man of God upon earth — 
the eloquence of St. John Chrysostom, 
the cogency of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
the poetry of St. John of the Cross ... 
and above all that physical miracle 
vouchsafed to few even of the saints, 
the supernatural preservation of the 
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flesh . . . "for Thou shall not suffer Thy 
holy one to see corruption..." 

But the robass spoke, and one 
thought of cheap showmanship hunt- 
ing for a Cardiff Giant to pull in the 
mobs 

The robass spoke again. "Your mis- 
sion is not to find Aquin. It is to report 
that you have found him. Then your 
occasionally infallible friend can with a 
reasonably clear conscience canonize 
him and proclaim a new miracle and 
many will be the converts and greatly 
will the faith of the flock be strengthen- 
ed. And in these days of difficult travel 
who will go on pilgrimages and find 
out that there is no more Aquin than 
there is God." 

"Faith cannot be based on a lie," 
said Thomas. 

"No," said the robass. "I do not 
mean no period. I mean no question 
mark with an ironical inflection. This 
speech problem must surely have been 
conquered in that one perfect...." 

Again he stopped in midsentence. 
But before Thomas could speak he had 
resumed, "Does it matter what small 
untruth leads people into the Church if 
once they are in they will believe what 
you think to be the great truth. The 
report is all that is needed not the dis- 
covery. Comfortable though 1 am you 
are already tired of traveling very tired 
you have many small muscular aches 
from sustaining an unaccustomed posi- 
tion and with the best intentions I am 
bound to jolt a little a jolting which 
will get worse as we ascend the moun- 


tain and I am forced to adjust my legs 
disproportionately to each other but 
proportionately to the slope. You will 
find the remainder of this trip twice as 
uncomfortable as what has gone be- 
fore. The fact that you do not seek to 
interrupt me indicates that you do not 
disagree do you. You know that the 
only sensible thing is to sleep here on 
the ground for a change and start back 
in the morning or even stay here two 
days resting to make a more plausible 
lapse of time. Then you can make your 
report and — " 

Somewhere in the recesses of his 
somnolent mind Thomas uttered the 
names, "Jesus, Mary, and Joseph!" 
Gradually through these recesses be- 
gan to filter a realization that an ab- 
solutely uninflected monotone is ad- 
mirably adapted to hypnotic purposes. 

“Retro me, Satanas!" Thomas ex- 
claimed aloud, then added, "Up the 
mountain. That is an order and you 
must obey." 

"I obey," said the robass. "But 
what did you say before that." 

"I beg your pardon," said Thomas. 
"I must start teaching you Latin." 

The little mountain village was too 
small to be considered an inhabited 
area worthy of guardcontrol and 
passes; but it did possess an inn of 
sorts. 

As Thomas dismounted from the 
robass, he began fully to realize the ac- 
curacy of those remarks about small 
muscular aches, but he tried to show 
his discomfort as little as possible. He 
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was in no mood to give the modified 
psi factor the chance of registering the 
thought, "I told you so." 

The waitress at the inn was ob- 
viously a Martian-American hybrid. 
The highly developed Martian chest 
expansion and the highly developed 
American breasts made a spectacular 
combination. Her smile was all that a 
stranger could, and conceivably a trifle 
more than he should ask; and she was 
eagerly ready, not only with prompt 
service of passable food, but with full 
details of what little information there 
was to offer about the mountain settle- 
ment. 

But she showed no reaction at all 
when Thomas offhandedly arranged 
two knives in what might have been an 
X. 

As he stretched his legs after break- 
fast, Thomas thought of her chest and 
breasts — purely, of course, as a sym- 
bol of the extra-ordinary nature of her 
origin. What a sign of the divine care 
for His creatures that these two races, 
separated for countless eons, should 
prove fertile to each other! 

And yet there remained the fact 
that the offspring, such as this girl, 
were sterile to both races — a fact that 
had proved both convenient and pro- 
fitable to certain unspeakable 
interplanetary entrepreneurs. And 
what did that fact teach us as to the 
Divine Plan? 

Hastily Thomas reminded himself 
that he had not yet said his morning of- 
fice. 


It was close to evening when 
Thomas returned to the robass station- 
ed before the inn. Even though he had 
expected nothing in one day, he was 
still unreasonably disappointed. 
Miracles should move faster. 

He knew these backwater villages, 
where those drifted who were either 
useless or to resentful of the Tech- 
narchy. The technically high civiliza- 
tion of the Technarchic Empire, on all 
these planets, existed only in scattered 
metropolitan centers near major blast- 
ing ports. Elsewhere, aside from the 
areas of total devastation, the drifters, 
the morons, the malcontents had sub- 
sided into a crude existence a thousand 
years old, in hamlets which might go a 
year without even seeing a Loyalty 
Checker — though by some myster- 
ious grapevine (and Thomas began to 
think again about modified psi factors) 
any unexpected technological advance 
in one of these hamlets would bring 
Checkers by the swarm. 

He had talked with stupid men, he 
had talked with lazy men, he had talk- 
ed with clever and angry men. But he 
had not talked with any man who re- 
sponded to his unobtrusive signs, any 
man to whom he would dare ask a 
question containing the name of 
Aquin. 

"Any luck," said the robass, and 
added "question mark." 

"I wonder if you ought to talk to 
me in public," said Thomas a little ir- 
ritably. "I doubt if these villagers know 
about talking robots." 
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'It is time that they learned then. 
But if it embarrasses you, you may 
order me to stop." 

"I'm tired," said Thomas. "Tired 
beyond embarrassment. And to 
answer your question mark, no. No 
luck at all. Exclamation point." 

"We will go back tonight then," 
said the robass. 

"I hope you meant that with a 
question mark. The answer," said 
Thomas hesitantly, "is no. I think we 
ought to stay overnight anyway. Peo- 
ple always gather at the inn of an even- 
ing. There's a chance of picking up 
something." 

"Ha, ha," said the robass. 

"That is a laugh?" Thomas in- 
quired. 

"I wished to express the fact that 1 
had recognized the humor in your 
pun." 

"My pun?" 

"I was thinking the same thing my- 
self. The waitress is by humanoid 
standards very attractive, well worth 
picking up." 

"Now look. You know I meant 
nothing of the kind. You know that 
I'm a — " He broke off. It was hardly 
wise to utter the word priest aloud. 

"And you know very well that the 
celibacy of the clergy is a matter of 
discipline and not of doctrine. Under 
your own Pope priests of other rites 
such as the Byzantine and the Anglican 
are free of vows of celibacy. And even 
within the Roman rite to which you 
belong there have been eras in history 


when that vow was not taken seriously 
even on the highest levels of the priest- 
hood. You are tired you need refresh- 
ment both in body and in spirit you 
need comfort and warmth. For is it not 
written in the book of the prophet 
Isaiah Rejoice for joy with her that ye 
may be satisfied with the breasts of her 
consolation and is it — " 

"Hell!" Thomas exploded sudden- 
ly. "Stop it before you begin quoting 
the Song of Solomon. Which is strictly 
an allegory concerning the love of 
Christ for His Church, or so they kept 
telling me in seminary." 

"You see how fragile and human 
you are," said the robass. "I a robot 
have caused you to swear." 

"Distinguo , " said Thomas smugly. 
"1 said Hell, which is certainly not tak- 
ing the name of my Lord in vain." He 
walked into the inn feeling momentari- 
ly satisfied with himself ... and 
markedly puzzled as to the extent and 
variety of data that seemed to have 
been "fed into" the robass. 

Never afterward was Thomas able 
to reconstruct that evening in absolute 
clarity. 

It was undoubtedly because he was 
irritated — with the robass, with his 
mission, and with himself — that he 
drank at all the crude local wine. It was 
undoubtedly because he was so 
physically exhausted that it affected 
him so promptly and unexpectedly. 

He had flashes of memory. A mo- 
ment of spilling a glass over himself 
and thinking. "How fortunate that 
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clerical garments are forbidden so that 
no one can recognize the disgrace of a 
man of the cloth!" A moment of listen- 
ing to a bawdy set of verses of A 
Space-suit Built for Two, and another 
moment of his interrupting the singing 
with a sonorous declamation of 
passages from the Song of Songs in 
Latin. 

He was never sure whether one re- 
membered moment was real or im- 
aginary. He could taste a warm mouth 
and feel the tingling of his fingers at the 
touch of Martian-American flesh; but 
he was never certain whether this was 
true memory or part of the Ashtaroth- 
begotten dream that had begun to ride 
him. 

Nor was he ever certain which of 
his symbols, or to whom, was so 
blatantly and clumsily executed as to 
bring forth a gleeful shout of "God- 
damned Christian dog!" He did re- 
member marveling that those who 
most resolutely disbelieved in God still 
needed Him to blaspheme by. And 
then the torment began. 

He never knew whether or not a 
mouth had touched his lips, but there 
was no question that many solid fists 
had found them. He never knew 
whether his fingers had touched 
breasts, but they had certainly been 
trampled by heavy heels. He re- 
membered a face that laughed aloud 
while its owner swung the chair that 
broke two ribs. He remembered an- 
other face with red wine dripping over 
it from an upheld bottle, and he 


remembered the gleam of the can- 
dlelight on the bottle as it swung 
down. 

The next he remembered was the 
ditch and the morning and the cold. It 
was particularly cold because all of his 
clothes were gone, along with much of 
his skin. He could not move. He could 
only lie there and look. 

He saw them walk by, the ones he 
had spoken with yesterday, the ones 
who had been friendly. He saw them 
glance at him and turn their eyes 
quickly away. He saw the waitress 
pass by. She did not even glance; she 
knew what was in the ditch. 

The robass was nowhere in sight. 
He tried to project his thoughts, tried 
desperately to hope in the psi factor. 

A man whom Thomas had not seen 
before was coming along fingering the 
buttons of his coat. There were ten 
small buttons and one large one, and 
the man's lips were moving silently. 

This man looked into the ditch. He 
paused a moment and looked around 
him. There was a shout of loud 
laughter somewhere in the near dis- 
tance. 

The Christian hastily walked on 
down the pathway, devoutly saying 
his button-rosary. 

Thomas closed his eyes. 

He opened them on a small neat 
room. They moved from the rough 
wooden walls to the rough but clean 
and warm blankets that covered him. 
Then they moved to the lean dark face 
that was smiling over him. 
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"You feel better now?" a deep voice 
asked. "I know. You want to say 
'Where am I?' and you think it will 
sound foolish. You are at the inn. It is 
the only good room." 

"1 can't afford — " Thomas started 
to say. Then he remembered that he 
could afford literally nothing. Even his 
few emergency credits had vanished 
when he was stripped. 

"It's all right. For the time being. 
I'm paying," said the deep voice. "You 
feel like maybe a little food?" 

"Perhaps a little herring," said 
Thomas ... and was asleep within the 
next minute. 

When he next awoke there was a 
cup of hot coffee beside him. The real 
thing, too, he promptly discovered. 
Then the deep voice said apologetical- 
ly, "Sandwiches. It is all they have in 
the inn today." 

Only on the second sandwich did 
Thomas pause long enough to notice 
that it was smoked swamphog, one of 
his favorite meats. He ate the second 
with greater leisure, and was reaching 
for a third when the dark man said, 
"Maybe that is enough for now. The 
rest later." 

Thomas gestured at the plate. 

"Won't you have one?" 

"No thank you. They are all 
swamphog." 

Confused thoughts went through 
Thomas' mind. The Venusian swamp- 
hog is a ruminant. Its hoofs are not 
cloven. He tried to remember what he 
had once known of Mosiac dietary 


law. Someplace in Leviticus, wasn't it? 

The dark man followed his 
thoughts "Treff," he said. 

"1 beg your pardon?" 

"Not kosher." 

Thomas frowned. "You admit to 
me that you're an orthodox Jew? How 
can you trust me? How do you know 
I'm not a Checker?" 

"Believe me, 1 trust you. You were 
very sick when I brought you here. I 
sent everybody away because I did not 
trust them to hear things you said ... 
Father," he added lightly. 

Thomas struggled with words, "1 
... I didn't deserve you. I was drunk 
and disgraced myself and my office. 
And when I was lying there in the ditch 
I didn't even think to pray. I put my 
trust in . . . God help me in the modified 
psi factor of a robass!" 

"And He did help you," the Jew 
reminded him. "Or He allowed me to." 

"And they all walked by," Thomas 
groaned. "Even one that was saying his 
rosary. He went right on by. And then 
you come along — the good Samari- 
tan." 

"Believe me," said the Jew wryly, 
"if there is one thing I'm not, it's a 
Samaritan. Now go to sleep again. I 
will try to find your robass . . . and the 
other thing." 

He had left the room before 
Thomas could ask him what he meant. 

Later that day the Jew — Abraham, 
his name was — reported that the 
robass was safely sheltered from the 
weather behind the inn. Apparently it 
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had been wise enough not to startle 
him by engaging in conversation. 

It was not until the next day that he 
reported on "the other thing." 

"Believe me. Father," he said gent- 
ly, "after nursing you there's little I 
don't know about who you are and 
why you're here. Now there are some 
Christians here I know, and they know 
me. We trust each other. Jews may still 
be hated, but no longer, God be prais- 
ed, by worshipers of the same Lord. So 
I explained about you. One of them," 
he added with a smile, "turned very 
red." 

"God has forgiven him," said 
Thomas. "There were people near — 
the same people who attacked me. 
Could he be expected to risk his life for 
mine?" 

"I seem to recall that that is pre- 
cisely what your Messiah did expect. 
But who's being particular? Now that 
they know who you are, they want to 
help you. See: they gave me this map 
for you. The trail is steep and tricky; 
it's good you have the robass. They 
ask just one favor of you: When you 
come back will you hear their con- 
fession and say Mass? There's a cave 
near here where it's safe." 

"Of course. These friends of yours, 
they've told you about Aquin? " 

The Jew hesitated a long time before 
he said slowly, "Yes ..." 

"And ...?" 

"Believe me, my friend, I don't 


know. So it seems a miracle. It helps to 
keep their faith alive. My own faith ... 
nu, it's lived for a long time on 
miracles three thousand years old and 
more. Perhaps if I had heard Aquin 
himself ..." 

"You don't mind," Thomas asked, 
"if I pray for you, in my faith?" 

Abraham grinned. "Pray in good 
health. Father." 

The not-quite-healed ribs ached 
agonizingly as he climbed into the 
foam saddle. The robass stood patient- 
ly while he fed in the coordinatees 
from the map. Not until they were well 
away from the village did it speak. 

"Anyway," it said, "now you're 
safe for good." 

"What do you mean?" 

"As soon as we get down from the 
mountain you deliberately look up a 
Checker. You turn in the Jew. From 
then on you are down in the books as a 
faithful servant of the Technarchy and 
you have not harmed a hair of the head 
of one of your own flock." 

Thomas snorted. "You're slipping, 
Satan. That one doesn't even remotely 
tempt me. It's inconceivable." 

"I did best did not I with the 
breasts. Your God has said it the spirit 
indeed is willing but the flesh is weak." 

"And right now," said Thomas, 
"the flesh is too weak for even fleshy 
temptations. Save your breath ... or 
whatever it is you use." 

They climbed the mountain in 
silence. The trail indicated by the co- 
ordinates was a winding and confused 
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one, obviously designed deliberately to 
baffle any possible Checkers. 

Suddenly Thomas roused himself 
from his button-rosary (on a coat lent 
by the Christian who had passed by) 
with a startled "Hey!" as the robass 
plunged directly into a heavy thicket of 
bushes. 

"Coordinates say so," the robass 
stated tersely. 

For a moment Thomas felt like the 
man in the nursery rhyme who fell into 
a bramble bush and scratched out both 
his eyes. Then the bushes were gone, 
and they were plodding along a damp 
narrow passageway through solid 
stone, in which even the robass seemed 
to have some difficulty with his foot- 
ing. 

Then they were in a rocky chamber 
some four meters high and ten in dia- 
meter, and there on a sort of crude 
stone catafalque lay the uncorrupted 
body of a man. 

Thomas slipped from the foam sad- 
dle, groaning as his ribs stabbed him, 
sank to his knees, and offered up a 
wordless hymn of gratitude. He smiled 
at the robass and hoped the psi factor 
could detect the elements of pity and 
triumph in that smile. 

Then a frown of doubt crossed his 
face as he approached the body. "In 
canonization proceedings in the old 
time," he said, as much to himself as to 
the robass, "they used to have what 
they called a devil's advocate, whose 
duty it was to throw every possible 
doubt on the evidence." 


"You would be well cast in such a 
role Thomas," said the robass. 

"If I were," Thomas muttered, "I'd 
wonder about caves. Some of them 
have peculiar properties of preserviirg 
bodies by a sort of mummification..." 

The robass had clumped close to 
the catafalque. "This body is not mum- 
mified," he said. "Do not worry." 

"Can the psi factor tell you that 
much?" Thomas smiled. 

"No," said the robass. "But I will 
show you why Aquin could never be 
mummified." 

He raised his articulated foreleg 
and brought its hoof down hard on the 
hand of the body. Thomas cried out 
with horror at the sacrilege — then 
stared hard at the crushed hand. 

There was no blood, no ichor of 
embalming, no bruised flesh. Nothing 
but a shredded skin and beneath it an 
intricate mass of plastic tubes and 
metal wires. 

The silence was long. Finally the 
robass said, "It was well that you 
should know. Only you of course." 

"And all the time," Thomas gasp- 
ed, "my sought-for saint was only your 
dream ... the one perfect robot in 
man's form." 

"His maker died and his secrets 
were lost," the robass said. "No matter 
we will find them again." 

"All for nothing. For less than 
nothing. The 'miracle' was wrought by 
the Technarchy." 

"When Aquin died," the robass 
went on, "and put died in quotation 
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marks it was because he suffered some 
mechanical defects and did not dare 
have himself repaired because that 
would reveal his nature. This is for you 
only to know. Your report of course 
will be that you found the body of 
Aquin it was unimpaired and indeed 
incorruptible. That is the truth and 
nothing but the truth if it is not the 
whole truth who is to care. Let your in- 
fallible friend use the report and you 
will not find him ungrateful I assure 
you. 

"Holy mission has been successful. 
We will return now the Church will 
grow and your God will gain many 
more worshipers to hymn His praise 
into His nonexistent ears.” 

"Damn you!" Thomas exclaimed. 
"And that would be indeed a curse if 
you had a soul to damn." 

"You are certain that 1 have not," 
said the robass. "Question mark." 

"1 know what you are. You are in 
very truth the devil, prowling about 
the world seeking the destruction of 
men. You are the business that prowls 
in the dark. You are a purely function- 
al robot constructed and fed to tempt 
me, and the tape of your data is the 
tape of Screwtape." 

"Not to tempt you," said the ro- 
bass. "Not to destroy you. To guide 
and save you. Our best calculators in- 
dicate a probability of 51.5 per cent 
that within twenty years you will be 
the next Pope. If 1 can teach you wis- 
dom and practicality in your actions 
the probability can rise as high as 97.2 


or very nearly to certainty. Do not you 
wish to see the Church governed as 
you know you can govern it. If you 
report failure on this mission you will 
be out of favor with your friend who is 
as even you admit fallible at most 
times. You will lose the advantages of 
position and contact that can lead you 
to the cardinal's red hat even though 
you may never wear it under the Tech- 
narchy and from there to—" 

"Stop!" Thomas' face was alight 
and his eyes aglow with something the 
psi factor had never detected there 
before. "It's all the other way round, 
don't you see? This is the triumph! 
This is the perfect ending to the quest!" 

The articulated foreleg brushed the 
injured hand. "This question mark." 

"This is your dream. This is your 
perfection. And what came of this per- 
fection? This perfect logical brain — 
this all-purpose brain, not functionally 
specialized like yours — knew that it 
was made by man, and its reason forc- 
ed it to believe that man was made by 
God. And it saw that its duty lay to 
man its maker, and beyond him to his 
Maker, God. Its duty was to convict 
man, to augment the glory of God. 
And it converted by the pure force of 
its perfect brain! 

"Now 1 understand the name 
Aquin," he went on to himself. "We've 
known of Thomas Aquinas, the Angel- 
ic Doctor, the perfect reasoner of the 
church. His writings are lost, but 
surely somewhere in the world we can 
find a copy. We can train our young 
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men to develop his reasoning s^^ll fur- 
ther. We have trusted too long in faith 
alone; this is not an age r>{ faith. Vie 
must call reason into o'ur service — 
and Aquin has shovjn us that perfect 
reason can lead only to God!" 

"Then it is all the more necessary 
that you increase the probabilities of 
becoming Pope to carry out this pro- 
gram. Get in the foam saddle we will 
go back and on the way I will teach 
you little things that will be useful in 
making certain — " 

"No," said Thomas. "I am not so 
strong as St. Paul, who could glory in 
his imperfections and rejoice that he 
had been given an imp of Satan to buf- 
fet him. No; I will rather pray with the 
Savior, 'Lead us not into temptation.' I 
know myself a little. I am weak and 
full of uncertanties and you are very 
clever. Go. I'll find my way back 
alone." 

"You are a sick man. Your ribs are 
broken and they ache. You can never 
make the trip by yourself you need my 
help. If you wish you can order me to 
be silent. It is most necessary to the 


Church that you get back safely to the 
Pope with your report you cannot put 
yourself before the Church." 

"Go!" Thomas cried. "Go back to 
Nicodemus ... or Judas! That is an 
order. Obey!" 

"You do not think do you that I 
was really conditioned to obey your 
orders. I will wait in the village. If you 
get that far you will rejoice at the sight 
of me." 

The legs of the robass clumped off 
down the stone passageway. As their 
sound died away, Thomas fell to his 
knees beside the body of that which he 
could hardly help thinking of as St. 
Aquin the Robot. 

His ribs hurt more excruciatingly 
than ever. The trip alone would be a 
terrible one ... 

His prayers arose, as the text has it, 
like clouds of incense, and as shapeless 
as those clouds. But through all his 
thoughts ran the cry of the father of 
the epileptic in Caesarea Philippi: 

/ believe, O Lord; help thou mine 
unbelief! 
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by Rachel Cosgrove Payes 


This puzzle contains a quotation from a science fiction story. First, guess the clues and write the 
word in the numbered blanks beside the cfues. Put these letters in the matching blocks in the puzzle. 
(The end of the line is not necessarily the end of a word. Words end with black squares.) If your clue 
words are correct, you will see words forming in the puzzle blocks. If you can guess some of these 
words, put the letters into the blanks for the clues, over the appropriate numbers. This will help to 
guess more words. The first letters of the correctly worked clues spell the name of the author and the 
title of the sf work from which the quotation is taken. 

A. Co ape in big way (2 wds.) 

163 202 55 140 187 72 106 89 

B. Lovecraftian. 

137 76 102 130 2 

C. Location of weapon shops. 

176 145 156 183 91 

D. Consisting of a thallus. 

181 197 205 34 3 114 157 11 

E. First Grand Master. 

182 132 161 88 70 32 144 77 

F. French Starr. 

4 179 118 73 206 

C. How firm his foundation. 

169 153 23 113 71 40 


H. Majoris. 



105 

69 

158 

64 

108 






1. Luna is a harsh one. 

63 

127 

110 

78 

83 

% 

84 

128 



J. Slipped away from. 

28 

60 

134 

51 

151 

117 





K. Laumer's hero. 

57 

116 

26 

191 

46 

147 





L. Farmer's creation. 

188 

41 

190 

198 

186 

167 

174 

93 

9 

30 

M. Inflamation of the eye. 

104 

133 

38 

24 

111 

98 

119 

18 

17 

196 


8 6 
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N. Oz character (2 words). 



. 

199 

146 

59 

107 

43 

79 

171 

201 168 

o. 

Ideal to colonize. 

100 

185 

165 

56 

126 

172 

35 

175 50 

p. 

Statute. 

61 

19 

204 






Q 

Jovian satellite. 

150 

53 

177 

62 

7 

10 

184 

66 

R. 

Or Martian fame. 

22 

29 

189 

65 

1 

87 

203 

103 

S. 

Wrote "Old Faithful" 

(/st name). 

109 

138 

99 

47 

120 

149 

48 


T. 

Exclamation. 

125 

67 







U. 

Cautious. 

75 

5 

141 

143 





V. 

Part of raven's quote. 

20 

193 

95 

68 

152 




W. 

Biblical bushel. 

81 

13 

16 

14 

160 




X. 

Dragon lady (first name). 

25 

97 

42 

58 





Y. 

Also willing and able. 

170 

122 

39 

33 

49 




z. 

Egyptian god. 

74 

45 

166 

124 

52 




* 

SF writers crave them. 

27 

12 

178 

194 

129 




+ . 

Amorous caller from 
planet core. 

164 

94 

82 

37 

135 




= . 

Of Cthulhu fame. 

136 

86 

115 

112 

162 

123 

142 

195 44 

!. 

Singularity. 

92 

54 

131 

148 

159 

80 



#• 

Foe. 

154 

36 

180 

173 

139 

90 

192 

15 

s 

Atreides clan. 

21 

31 

155 

101 

121 

200 

85 



Answer will appear in November 1979 Issue. 
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MARKET PLACE 


BOOKS-MAGAZtNES 

SCIENTiFANTASY specialist: Books, magazines. 
Free catalog. Gerry de la Ree, 7 Cedarwood, 

Saddle River. NJ. 07458. 

FREE LISTS. Used paperbacks, 20 cents & up. 
Used hardbacks, $1.00 up. We welcome want 
lists. SF. Fantasy, Mysteries. L&j, Box 693, 

Bellevue, Nebraska 68005. 

SCIENCE FICTION CHROnIc^LE, the monthly SF 
news magazine. Charter subscription $8 via First 
Class. Andrew Porter, Box 4175F, New York, NY 

10017. 

FOREIGN EDITIONS OF FANTASY AND SCI- 
ENCE FICTION. Copies of French, Portuguese, 
Spanish and Swedish editions available at $2.00 
each, three for $5.00. Mercury Press. Box 56, 

Cornwall. Conn. 06753. 

TOUR HELL!! The Ste//ar Almanac is a History 
and Tour Guide of the Infernal Kingdom. Il- 
lustrated; 316 pages; Softbound. $6.00. Alma- 
nac/F2, 68 Pearl Avenue, Hamden, Conn. 06514 . 
MAGAZINE OF HORROR vol !, II, III, good 
condition, best offer. Richard Eitel, 508 N. Elson, 

Kirksville, Mo. 63501. 

HARDCOVER SCIENCE FICTION, FANTASY, 
reasonable prices. Free lists. Norman Syms, 8 
Broadmoor Vale. Upper Weston, Bath, Avon, 

England, BA1 4LP. 

IAN AND BETTY BALLANTINE, ALICE 
SHELDON in Fall STARSHIP (formerly ALGOL) 
$2.25, year $8.00. Starship, Box 41 75F, New York, 

NY 10017. 

SEND 254 FOR CATALOG of Scientifantasy 
books & pulps. Canford, Drawer 216, Freeville. 

NY 1 3068. 

SF BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. Free Lists. David 
jauvtis, 6A Sala Court, Spring Valley, NY 10977. 


SF-FANTASY MAGAZINES. Books, Paperbacks. 
Send 504 for 1979 catalog. Collections also pur- 
chased. Robert Madle, 4406 Bestor Drive, Rock- 
ville, MD 20853. 

SELF-MASTERY NEWSLETTER. Sample $1. Mas- 
tery, 833 Joost, San Francisco, CA 94127. 

"DARK THEY WERE AND GOLDEN-EYED." 9-12 
St. Anne's Court, London 01-734-4260. Open 
Mon-Sat. The Largest Science Fiction Bookstore 
in the World. 

NEW, USED AND OUT OF PRINT Books for 
sale. Allan Sherman, 49 Fieldstone Road. Staten 

Island. NY 10314. 

BUY, TRADE PAPERBACKS. Free list. Roger 
Bailey, Rt. 4, Box 142-A, Charleston. West 

Virginia 25312. 

RARE OCCULT BOOKS. Catalog 504. Marshall, 

Box 7169FS, Baltimore, MD 21216. 

HEALTH NEWSLETTER by biochemist. Monthly. 
For sample copy send $1.(X) to "Bionics", 5727 
Tujunga Ave., North Hollywood, CA 91601. 
MYTHLORE, a quarterly of fantasy studies em- 
phasizing Tolkien, C.S. Lewis and Charles 
Williams, $8 yearly. Box 4671, Whittier, Calif. 

90607. 

THE PRISONER, newsletter catering to select 
audience. Very high brow and boring. Unless 
you're into Patrick McGoohan, we aren't for 
you. Checklists, photos, talk, conventions. 
Single $1.00. Lifetime $15.00. David Taeusch, 

POB 1327, Midland. Michigan 48640. 

ORIGINAL SF ART WANTED! Freas, Paul, 
Finlay, etc. Curious Book Shop, 307 E. Grand 
River, E. Lansing, Ml 48623, (517) 332-0112. 
COLLECTION of bizarre science fiction. Time 
Dreams, $3.95. Kangam, 4722 Broadway, No. 
254, Kansas City, MO 64112. 


Do you have something to advertise to sf readers? Books, magazines, 
typewriters, telescopes, computers, space-drives, or misc. Use the F&SF 
Market Place at these low, low rates: $6.00 for minimum of ten (10) 
words, plus 60 cents for each additional word. Send copy and remit- 
tance to: Adv. Dept., Fantasy and Science Fiction, P.O. Box 56, Corn- 
wall, Conn. 06753. 




CASH PAID for Science Fiction! Hardbacks, 
paperbacks, pulps & mags, wanted. Curious 
Book Shop, 307 E. Grand River, E. Landsing, Ml 
48823. (537) 332-0112. . 

CLOTHING 


F&SF T-SHIRTS. Navy blue with original mag- 
azine logo imprinted in white OR: Red shirt with 
blue logo. Sm, med, large, extra-large. $5.00 
each. Mercury Press, Box 56, Cornwall, CT 
06753. 

PERSONAL 

DATES GALORE! Meet singles-anywhere Call 
DATELINE, toll-free (800) 451-3245. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

ESP LABORATORY. This new research service 
group can help you. For FREE information write: 
Al C. Manning, ESP Laboratory, 7559 Santa 

Monica Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90046. 

JAPANESE Girls Make Wonderful Wives. We 
have large number of listings, many interested in 
marriage. Only $1.00 brings application, photos, 
names, description, etc. Japan International, 
Box 156-FSF, Carnelian Bay, CA 95711. 
BEAUTIFUL Mexican - Oriental girls needing 
American Boy-Friends. Free Details, "actual" 
photos. World, Box 4876 FAN, San Diego, CA 
92103. 


HYPNOTIZE YOURSELF and others instantly 
cassette guaranteed $5.95. Jubilee 83561, St. 

Augustine, Florida 32084. 

FREE BROCHURE. Cryonics Association, 24041 

Stratford, Oak Park, Ml 48237. 

ATHLETE'S FOOT Miraculous sure-cure for- 
mula. Send $10.00. T. Ford, 114 North 7th St., 

Wilmington, N.C. 28401. 

WANT TO TRAVEL; Win Prizes; Money. You 
could be a winner of contests. Learn how to 
enter, details to look for. Make your free time 
productive and pleasurable. Send $2.00 and 
stamped self addressed envelope for details to: 
Winter Enterprises. 874 Portal Ave., Oakland, 

CA 94610. 

RUBBER STAMPS AT LOW PRICES: 3 lines 
$3.60, 4 lines $4.55, 5 lines $5.45, postage paid. 
Sunshine, 4516 Emerald St., Boise, Idaho 83706 . 
FANTASY AND SCIENCE FICTION play-by-mail 
games. Schubel & Son, P.O. Box 214848-Z, 

Sacramento, CA 95821. 

VISITING YOUR HOME PLANET this holiday 
season? Don't leave without your valid Galactic 
Passport and Citizenship Certificate. Send for 
application: GCC (P), P.O. Box 448, San Ramon, 
CA 94583. 








